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MAKING GARDEN SPOTS OF SOUTHERN ALLUVIAL LAND 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 2.—The semiannual meeting 
of the Southern Alluvial Land Association at the Hotel 
Chisea, June 30, resolved itself largely into an exposi- 
tion of the wonderful possibilities of the alluvial lands 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, a review of what has 
been done to bring about a realization of these possi- 
bilities, and a scientific discussion of the problems which 
must be solved before the development and colonization 
of these lands on a large scale may be accomplished. 

The various speakers were keenly alive to the 
opportunities afforded by these alluvial lands but they 
were equally conscious of the obstacles that must be over- 
come, and during both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions discussions on soil fertility and capabilities of almost 
unlimited production were mingled with those on drain- 


vast 


age, labor, health conditions, schools, churches, community 
development, road building and other processes essential 
to the success of the movement looking to the establish- 
ment of a new empire in the alluvial lands lying between 
Cairo and the Gulf. 

‘<There is no place in the world where God has done 
more for a country and man has done less than in the 
Mississippi Valley,’’ were the startling words of George 
W. Sheldon, former governor of Nebraska but now a 
farmer at Wayside, Miss. 

Mr. Sheldon was the principal speaker. He has been 
farming in the delta for the last ten years and he rec- 
ognizes that the possibilities of development in that 
section are so great that he declared that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would he return to his former home. He 
praised the wonderful possibilities of the delta and his 
words carried conviction for the reason that he spoke 
from his own experience and for the additional reason 
that he knew what he was talking about. He said in part: 


There is no soil in the world that will yield such rich re- 
turns if cultivated intensively and intelligently and no soil 
in the world that will yield so little if farmed by slip-shod 
methods. Drainage is a most important factor and I strongly 
urge that tile drainage be used. Labor is a big factor and 
I advise the substitution of machinery wherever possible 
for hand labor. 

We hear a lot about negroes flocking to the North. Well, 
let them go. We will not encourage them to go but we will 
not detain them if they must go. We will get machinery and 
with every negro left we will do the work that two negroes did 
before and do it better. 

Thank God, the time is coming when the southern people 
look with greater respect on the white man who does manual 
labor. We need more white labor in the South and when we 
get it the South will develop far faster than it is developing 
now. 

When we tell our northern friends our soil will produce all 
the crops that can be grown in other sections, and produce 
them in greater abundance, we are telling the truth. But we 
can not make them believe it. Why? Because they look 
around and see shacks and squalor where there should be fine 
homes; tumbled down sheds where there should be big, fine 
barns; poor schools and churches where these should be brick 
buildings ; poor roads where there should be macadam high- 
ways, and they can not believe the things you tell them. They 
think something must be wrong. 

And something is wrong. We have encouraged our negroes 
to spend, spend, spend when we should have urged them to 
save, save, save. If we could have kept in the South all the 
wealth that needlessly has gone into the North, the South 
could have weathered the storms of 1911 and 1914 without 
a murmur, and when the Liberty loan was issued the South 
could have taken the whole without feeling it. 

We have got to change our ways. We have a damnable 
system of agriculture that must be changed—that is chang- 
ing. The one crop system in the South is doomed and in its 
place is coming diversification. In all the history of the 
South there has never been a period when land values were 
so stable as they have been since 1914 and diversification is 
the reason therefor. 

For many years after I came to Mississippi I would not 
invite my old friends in Nebraska to come down to this won- 
derful alluvial land. Why? Because they would not have 
been contented with conditions here. But conditions are 
changing. A better day is dawning. The press has been 
leading the fight for diversified farming, for better schools 
and communities and for law and order. And the South is 
coming into its own. 


Dr. J. C. Robert, of Mississippi A. & M. College, said 
that there are three factors interested in every farm land 
lease—the landlord, the tenant and the land—and that, 


if the soil is to feed the people properly, the people must 
first feed the soil properly. 

To give some idea of the possibilities of land develop- 
ment in the South Dr. Robert said that there are 800,000 
acres of land in Tennessee that would be available for 
profitable cultivation if reclaimed from inundation; that 
there are 5,670,000 in Arkansas, 6,173,000 in Mississippi 
and 9,600,000 in Louisiana. He further declared that if 
the Government is justified in spending millions of dollars 
irrigating western deserts, it would be justified also in 
spending millions to reclaim the fertle lands of the Mis 
sissippi Valley now subject to overflow. 

J. H. Page, commissioner of agriculture of Arkansas, 
took the place on the program assigned to Governor 
Brough, who was detained at home. Mr. Page congrat- 
ulated the association on its wonderful foresight in sub- 
stituting organized effort for individual effort in the 
developing of the alluvial lands of the South. He gave 
figures showing that there are 6,000,000 acres of lowlands 
in the alluvial region of Arkansas and declared that 
it was astounding that so little of it was in cultivation. In 
Poinsett County, he said, only 15 percent was culti- 
vated and he gave very low figures for the other fifteen 
counties in the lowlands—30 percent. He said that the 
value of farm products in Arkansas, by the census of 
1910, amounted for the whole State to $400,000,000, while 
that for the fifteen counties amounted to $107,000,000. 

Mr. Page gave figures showing that the value of farm 
products per acre in the alluvial land region of Arkansas 
was approximately J00 percent greater than that of Ohio, 
Indiana, and other highly developed States. But he 
declared that it was impossible to reeoncile claims of 
what these lands could produce with the low price at 
which they were offered. He urged therefore that the 
best method of attracting settlers to these alluvial lands 
lay in bringing the prospective farmers and land owners 
down here and in showing them the timber growth and 
the crops that have been raised and that are being raised. 
He said: 

Show them that there is greater productiveness because 
there is a greater range and a longer growing period. Show 
them that there are great opportunities not only for the cul- 
tivation and growth of cotton but also of grains, forage, al- 
falfa and other crops. Show them how great are the oppor- 
tunities for live stock raising and above all show them that 
all that is necessary is drainage and modern methods. Do 
this and you can bring the best element in the country here. 

Clearing land is the big problem. There are more cleared 
lands in Arkansas than in any other State thru which I have 
traveled. Labor is hard to get. Clearing land is menial 
work. Your association therefore should embark on the plan 
of clearing and establishing small farms and selling these on 
time to encourage the settler. Divide your lands into tracts 
of eighty acres, with forty cleared, and start this movement. 
You can not depend on pioneers to come and clear your lands 
for you. You must do this yourselves and the sooner you 
start the better. 

Dean H. A. Morgan, of the University of Tennessee, 
declared he was keenly interested in the Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association because back of it was the dominant 
note of patriotism and because at the present time the 
association, with its large development plans, can be, 
and is, a big factor in the equation of raising food enough 
for the people of the South and for the allies in Europe. 
He asserted that the agriculturist had before him today 
the greatest opportunity in the history of the world and 
that the development of the human element would make 
the United States strong where Germany has always been 
strong—in the ability to feed itself and thus conserve its 
resources. 

Dr. Morgan dealt with the advantages possessed by 
owners of alluvial lands. He said that they had all the 
nitrogen that was necessary and that they also had all 
the lime that was needed. He further asserted that 
they had the greatest soil fertility as the basis of their 
agricultural element of any people anywhere. But he 
declared also that there were problems which had- to be 
met. The first he named was labor scarcity. And he 
asserted in this connection that it was up to the members 
of the association to offer their lands cleared instead of 
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in their present shape. Drainage was named as the second 
problem and he asserted that this had been greatly sim- 
plified by the codperative work which the association is 
Health was mentioned by him as another 
problem and he was inclined to regard this as the greatest. 
He made an urgent plea that members of the association 
not only look after their drainage as a health factor 
but that they also study malaria control and learn how 
to apply the necessary remedies to eradicate this trouble. 
Dr. Morgan said that there were many inquiries being 


carrying on, 


received daily regarding these lands but that health came 
first and soil fertility second. 

The boll weevils also receivéd Dr. Morgan’s attention. 
He declared that they had caused vast diversification in 
the lower alluvial regions and had greatly reduced the 
production of cotton. He said, however, that they had not 
become a factor in the northern alluvial lands and that he 
believed that cotton, the international crop, should con- 
tinue to be produced in a large way in the latter; at least 
for a few years. 

Cattle tick was the next big obstacle, according to Dr, 
Morgan. He said, however, that greater intelligence and 
effort were displayed in seeking to control the cattle tick 
now than ever before and that lands were being fenced in 
on the theory that, if cattle were free from tick one year, 
they could be kept so. He believed that there should bo 
cattle on every farm and asserted that the two big 
favoring factors were climatic conditions and Japanese 
clover. He advocated cattle raising not only as a means 
of supplying food for people but also as means of keeping 
soil fertility at its proper standard. Dr. Morgan said 
the State and the United States were taking &n increasing 
interest in cattle raising and urged the members of the 
association to throw their energies in with those of these 
two bodies and work unceasingly for tick eradication, 

One of the greatest needs, according to Dr. Morgan, 
was experiment stations. These, he said, supplied the in- 
formation necessary to successful farming by furnishing 
data regarding adaptation of crops. He believed that the 
association should consult with the State and Government 
authorities regarding the supplying of men to conduet 
this experiment work in such a way that the tests made 
from time to time would be available to every member of 
this organization and every farmer in the South. These 
tests, too, according to Dr. Morgan, would attract the 
settler when shown to him, put courage in his breast and 
greatly facilitate the work of land development and com- 
munity settlement. 

L. L. Hidinger, vice president of the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Companies, said: 

In the sale of your lands drainage is one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important factors. Drainage is the 
key that unlocks the door and lets other improvements follow. 
Without it the clearing and other development of the lowlands 
are useless, but as soon as drainage is provided the other im- 
provements can go forward. On this account drainage should 
be given a more prominent place in the development of land 
than its proportional cost because it is the one thing that 
controls development. One of the first matters for you to 
consider is whether you should sell the lands in their present 
condition or whether you should first provide an adequate 
plan for drainage, You must consider not only the selling 
price but you must look forward to the ultimate result of the 
sale and the possibility of undrained land reverting back be- 
cause the purchaser can not successfully cultivate it. Of 
course the purchasers could organize and proceed with drain- 
age, but, whereas there would be only a few of you to organ- 
ize, there would be hundreds of the purchasers and the difi- 
culties would be proportionately increased. 

Now that the work of the Mississippi River Levee Assoctla- 
tion is about to bear fruit, the improvement of lands that 
will receive permanent protection from the overflow of the 
Mississippi has received a new impetus. The most important 
improvement, from the standpoint of drainage or flood con- 
trol, will have been accomplished when the Mississippi River 
levees have been made impregnable. There are other drain- 
age and flood control problems, however, that are exceedingly 
vital to the complete reclamation of the land and these must 
be handled in a broad minded manner. 

Mr. Hidinger then dwelt upon the plans most feasible 
for the proper drainage of these alluvial lands and gave 
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the following goods out of 





California White Pine umber 


(The wood that has no substitute. ) 








Basil Sash and Front sia: 
Windows, Sash and Transoms. 


Put up or knock down to 








suit any market requirements 








3-Ply Veneered Paneling, Screen 


Doors, Cupboard Doors, and Dimen- 
sion Shingles, (rounded edge) Corner 
and Plinth Blocks. 











We manufacture a special line of 


3-Ply Veneered Panel Doors = that combine Beauty, Quality “a Durability 





Send for prices and information. 


1 Weed Lumber Co. weea, cats. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 














A Few Dry Iterms « 


High Class Hardwoods 


for the “Quality” Factory Buyer 


NORTHERN 
400M 5-4” No. 3 C & B Hard anete 
Fine flooring stock 

100M 2” No. 2 C & B Hard Maple 

20M 2” No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 

25M 5-4” Nos. 1 & 2 Hard Maple 

50M 4-4” No. 2 C & B Red Oak 
100M 4-4” Nos. 1, 2 & 3 C Basswood 
A very fine stock of Unsel. Birch. All grades 
and thicknesses 1” to 3” inc. 


SOUTHERN 


30M 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak 

10M 5-4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak 

15M 6-4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak 

10M 2” No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak 
150M 4-4” C & B Plain Red Gum 

15M 6-4” C & B Plain Red Gum 

60M 4-4” C & B Qtrd. White Oak 


Try Us and See for Yourself. 
Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »22.2:"s:,. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 





Menominee 


Reservation Sto ck 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 





A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft, 2x4—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
/ 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 





70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Have a 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
ae 75 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Mill ean 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
wnat abuses 100 M ft. 1x4—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 
TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 


WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
= NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Practical Measures to Insure Continued 
Business 


A great deal is being said and written of the necessity 
of ‘‘Business as Usual’’ during the war. This applies 
very particularly to the lumber industry, for outside of 
supplying Government requirements woodworking plants 
can hardly be converted to the manufacture of any other 
sort of munitions. Yet it is essential that the lumber 
industry be kept prosperous and hence the added need 
for ‘Business as Usual’’ so far as this industry is con- 
cerned. Trade extension and sales promotion should be 
pressed with added vigor now in order to stimulate and 
keep building operations from falling off. 

A splendid example of effectively pushing lumber pub- 
licity and trade extension now is furnished by the co- 
operative activity of the Forest Service of British Co- 
lumbia and the Shingle Agency of British Columbia. 
Both of these organizations have been actively promoting 
the greater and better use of red cedar shingles for some 
time, and one might conclude that in face of the great 
efforts put forth by Canada in the war this work might 
be dropped for a time. Such is not the case, for these 
two organizations are going to take a revolutionary 
forward step in shingle promotion. Arrangements have 
been made to give actual fire tests of shingles and patent 
roofings at county fairs thruout the farming regions of 
western Canada this summer and fall. The farmer is to 
see and judge for himself. He will no longer be asked 
to believe printed stories; he will be asked to believe 
only that which his eyes tell him to be true. 

It is such undertakings as this that tend to place lum- 


‘ber where it belongs and that will go a long, long way 


to make ‘‘Business as Usual’’ in both the retail and 
manufacturing divisions of the industry. 


Use of Wood for Fuel Shows Marked 


Increase 


While the memory of many people goes back to the day 
when 4-foot wood was used for locomotive fuel on many 
common carrier roads traversing wooded sections of the 
country, coal is now used for fuel even on some logging 
railroads. While it is not likely that the old wood burn- 
ing locomotives will be revived, there probably will be a 
very considerable increase in the use of wood for fuel, 
and especially for domestic use. This is suggested by the 
preparations that the United States Forest Service 1s 
making to promote the wider use of wood for fuel from 
the national forests, utilizing in this way dead and insect- 
infested timber, and thus helping to clean up the forests 
and lessen both the fire menace ana liability to great 
damage. 

To the extent that wood waste can be used to replace 
coal for fuel the coal will be released for uses to which 
wood fuel is less adapted. To promote this change as far 
as possible, however, certain advance preparations should 
be made. The householder who intends to change to wood 
should lay in a supply sufficiently in advance of use to 
permit its proper seasoning, thus greatly increasing its 
fuel value. 

There are already some sawmills in the United States 
that have done away entirely with their refuse burners 
and utilize every scrap of their mill waste in one or 
several directions—partly by more closer utilization for 
the manufacture of small wooden products, and to a 
large extent for wood chemical production. In as far as 
it shall be found economically feasible next winter to 
recover wood from these refuse burners and use it to 
replace coal for fuel a double purpose will be served. 








Control of Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission Over Foreign Carriers 


An interesting point has been decided in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 984, Lake and Rail Rate 
Cancellations. In this investigation the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended a cancellation by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System of joint lake-and-rail class and 
commodity rates from the Duluth zone to trunk line terri- 
tory reached thru Buffalo gateway. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended this cancellation but in its 
decision withdraws its suspension. 

‘Lhe commission in effect takes the position that as long 
as foreign carriers are parties to thru tariffs they are 
under the jurisdiction of the commission, but that the 
commission can not compel foreign carriers to join in 
such thru rates nor can it compel them, having once 
established them, to maintain them. They have the 
option of withdrawing from the rates at any time. 

The commission also refers to a previous case in which 
it held that it could require the ‘‘American’’ lines (by 
which it obviously means lines in the United States) to 
continue such thru rates until prevented from doing so 
by some affirmative action by Canadian lines. 

This decision may be expecteu to have considerable in- 
fluence upon rate making on movements of freight across 
the Canadian border. 





Saving of Man Power Thru Mechanical 
Means 


One of the early problems of our industrial future 
will be the more economical use of human labor to com- 
pensate in some measure for the men withdrawn for 
military service. In the lumber industry there will be 
a larger field than ever before for labor saving equip- 
ment of all sorts. This will extend to the felling and 
sawing of timber, the wider use of conveying machinery 
and in particular improved arrangement and equipment 
for lumber yards and sheds wherever this may be pos- 
sible. 

The tendency in modern sawmill design is to replace 
human labor by machinery. Take, for example, the 
system of live rolls and transfer chains upon which 
the lumber is shot along from the head-saw to the 
edger and thence to the timber dock or the sorting 
chain. Only too frequently, however, the live rolls 
stop at the beginning of the timber dock and their 
place is taken by dead rolls or none at all. Thus men 
are required to push, heave or haul timbers along the 
dock and pile them. Here as well as elsewhere there is 
ample room, which practically takes the form of ne- 
cessity, for labor saving devices. The inefficiency and 
waste of human main strength and awkwardness are 
slowly but surely being replaced by the smooth, effi- 
cient energy of machinery. Automatic dry kiln stack- 
ers and all other labor saving machinery will have a 
greater vogue than ever before. 


. . 
Growing Trees That Earn Their Own 
ee 
Living 

The principal burden of forest reproduction is due to 
the fact that the forest crop requires a great many years 
to mature. There are, however, many useful commercial 
trees that are also nut bearing trees and under proper se- 
lection and cultural environment can be made to pay for 
their upkeep, as quite an extended article in one of the 
forestry journals recently maintains. W. I. Gilson, as- 
sistant professor of forestry of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, in the forestry annual of that institution in an 
article on the maple syrup industry shows that in a nor- 
mal sap year and on an average wood lot where the pro- 
portion of maple trees amounts to fifteen to the acre each 
tree will produce a profit of approximately 20 cents, or 
$3 an acre. On wood lots where the proportion of sugar 
maple is larger the returns, of course, would be in pro- 
portion, 

This article points out also that the status of the Ver- 
mont maple syrup industry has been largely attained by 
codperation and joint systems of grading and marketing. 
He believes that much of this codperative effort could be 
adopted to advantage in Michigan and that it would 
greatly promote the maple syrup industry in that State. 
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The Teacherage Idea Is Constantly Grow- 
ing in Favor 


There are sound economic reasons why an increasing 
number of communities, in widely separated parts of the 
country, are erecting permanent residences, or ‘‘teacher- 
ages,’’ for the principals of their schools. 

Perhaps first in importance is the fact that this goes a 
long way in the direction of securing the best grade of 
human material for the vital work of instructing the 
young. A teacherage in connection with the school im- 
parts to the incumbent a certain standing and sense of 
permanency too often lacking. The true community spirit 
does not thrive in a boarding house or poorly adapted 
rented quarters. The difficulty usually encountered by 
the newcomer in finding a suitable residence, within the 
scope of the moderate salary paid the average teacher, is 
well known. 

School trustees will do well to weigh the advantages of 
a permanent residence for the man or woman to whom the 
education of the children of their district has been com- 
mitted. The average school in any section where modern 
ideals in educational matters prevail can make no better 
investment than the erection of a teacherage. It takes 
more than a none too large salary and the prospect of 
boarding or living in rented quarters to attract the most 
desirable type of teacher. Really competent instructors 
are at best none too plentiful, but the community that 
shows its interest in educational matters by providing a 
well equipped school plant including a modern teacherage 
will never lack the best teaching talent in the field—and 
the lumberman who takes the lead in bringing the com- 
munity to realize this fact and act upon it is not only 
aiding the lumber industry but is doing a real service to 
his community. 





Lumbermen Should Develop and Use 
Interior Waterways 


The president of a leading railroad recently said: 
‘‘The railroads of the United States operated as one 
system are carrying more freight than ever before in 
the history of the country, but when they have carried 
traffic up to 100 percent of their capacity there still 
remains 15, 25—perhaps 30—percent in traffie which it 
is impossible for them to carry at all.’’ He might 
have added with equal truth that car and locomotive 
shops are overcrowded with orders, many of which are 
for delivery to our Allies overseas and so may not be 
detained in this country for use. Even at best the 
capacity of the freight car builders of this country is 
approximately 300,000 cars a year—and this number 
certainly will not take care of the added transportation 
requirements and replace cars that are worn out. Then, 
too, there is the even more serious problem of obtain- 
ing locomotives. 

The situation looks pretty dark until the develop- 
ment of interior waterways is considered. Perhaps 
use would be a better word than development, for most 
of the great rivers are navigable for hundreds of miles 
and there are the lakes and canals as well. For ex- 
ample, within ten miles of the navigable waterways 
of the State of New York 82 percent of the State’s 
population is located. 

Every lake, river and canal should be used. Per- 
haps no industry can attest to the inadequacy of the 
railroad freight handling service better than the lum- 
ber industry can, but it is likely to grow worse. Should 
the war last longer than a year industries of all kinds 
driven with full force and special energy will have to 
be devoted to more extensive and intensive agriculture. 


At the same time our troops will have to be moved and ~ 


supplies be kept going to Europe. The proper thing is to 
set about the development of interior waterways now, 
when both the time and men can be spared for the 
work in order to prepare for the emergency. 

Many of the great waterways of the country are 
practically unused and steps to start the transporta- 
tion of freight over them are patriotic endeavors 
worthy of the careful attention of commercial clubs, 
chambers of commerce, community development clubs, 
private firms and all true citizens. Every enterprise, 
large or small, looking toward the’ practical use of 
interior waterways should have encouragement. Wher- 
ever, therefore, a barge or a boat, a scow, a lighter 
or a motor vessel can be made to take the place of a 
railway car it ought to be done. The time to start 
work is now; not after the congestion of freight be- 
comes hopeless. There is at present more than suffi- 
cient business for both railways and waterway and 
there will be for months to come. 

Brig. Gen. William M. Black, chief of engineers of 
the United States Army, says of the plan to build boats 
and barges: ‘‘Fortunately, these boats are of com- 
paratively simple construction and can be rapidly built 
if boat yards are fully utilized for this purpose. Ton- 
nage capacity can doubtless be created by such barge 
construction much more rapidly than by car construc- 
tion.’? A committee under the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense has been formed to 
advise in promoting the immediate use of all waterways. 
The headquarters of the committee is at 1041 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. A Government bulletin 
says: ‘‘The effort to promote the use of our waterways 
has the approval of the War Department, the Commerce 


Department and the Federal Shipping Board, and so 
far as they can these will codperate in the work.’’ 

Aside from patriotic reasons lumbermen do not have 
to look far for motives to press the use of interior 
waterways. The building of barges and vessels to do 
the towing will call for quantities of lumber. Then, 
too, lumber can be transported cheaply by water and 
at the same time remain uninjured. This serves to point 
the fact that inland waterway transportation can be 
made to thrive only if shipments are made by vessel, 
and every lumber company should do its share. This 
is not a case in which the shippers can all stand off in 
a row and ‘‘let George do it.’’ Viewed from the stand- 
point of business, but better still from the standpoint 
of patriotism, the lumber industry has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by entering wholesouledly in 
the movement to promote the development and use 
of interior waterways. 





Federal Trade Commission Investigating 
Cost of Shipbuilding Lumber 


In view of the widespread interest in the investiga- 
tion of lumber costs by the Federal Trade Commission, 
instituted at the request of President Wilson, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is gratified to be able to present 
to its readers on page 31 of this issue an authoritative 
statement from Washington as to the plan and seope 
of this investigation. The inquiry as ordered is to deal 
solely with the problem of determining actual cost to 
the manufacturers of producing the lumber and tim- 
bers that are to enter into the construction of ships 
for the Government under both the Hough and Ferris 
schedules. 

As stated in the article, the institution of this in- 
quiry has encountered no opposition from the lumber 
industry. On the other hand, officials of the Southern 
Pine Association, in the territory’ of which the first 
investigations are to be made, have freely placed at 
the disposal of the commission all of the information 
in possession of the association that may be of use in 
connection with the inquiry. 

The cost of producing lumber, mill run, and the cost 
of producing the special material called for in the 
ship specifications, are entirely different propositions 
and no doubt there are numbers of manufacturing 
concerns whose cost accounting has as yet not been 
developed sufficiently to give this information accu- 
rately, and to these the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation should be a distinct advantage and make 
for greater efficiency not only in producing ship ma- 


.terial for the Government now, but as a guide to opera- 


ations in future. 

The inquiry is to take into account extraordinary 
expenses and additional investments that may be 
necessary in promptly supplying these ship schedules, 
and will consider also the question of disposal of the 
product accumulated in sawing out this special ma- 
terial. 

Primarily the investigation will not cover the mat- 
ter of prices, but is to be conducted solely with a view 
to correctly determining actual costs of production of 
shipbuilding material under both the Hough and Fer- 
ris schedules, the latter being the type finally adopted 
by the shipping board, altho the specifications un- 
der that schedule are more difficult for the average 
lumber operation than are those under the Hough 
type. 

The investigation of the commission will be watched 
with much interest and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
feels certain that lumber manufacturers generally, 
thru their associations, will render every assistance 
possible in order that the inquiry may be concluded 
quickly and satisfactorily. 





To Increase the Efficiency of Commis- 


sary Managers 

Feeling that lumber manufacturers are as keen for up- 
to-date, profit increasing methods in their commissary de- 
partments as in any other branch of their business the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers a timely suggestion to that 
end. 

The annual convention of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, to be held in St. Louis August 14 
to 16, inclusive, affords a splendid opportunity for alert 
commissary men to pick up many plans and ideas of cash- 
able value to their employers. Lumber companies operat- 
ing commissary departments can make no better invest- 
ment of like amount than to render it possible for their 
store managers or assistants to attend this meeting. Many 
managers will of course attend on their own initiative 
but to others the necessary expenditure is a positive bar. 

Inasmuch as the value of the interchange of ideas and 
of the picking up of new methods etc. at such meeting 
accrues mainly to the employer it would seem to be good 
business, in cases where the company’s commissary de- 
partment would not otherwise be represented at this con- 
vention, to send the manager or assistant and charge the 
cost to expense account. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this sugges- 
tion merits the serious consideration of the executive 
heads of lumber concerns operating commissaries. Pos- 
sibly in some cases the trip could be hooked up with the 
vacation leave of absence by allowing two or three days’ 
additional time. 


Bridge Building Tends to a Return to 
Wood’s Use 


The revival of interest in timber construction among 
engineers and the building profession generally is very 
significantly indicated in the issue of the Engineering 
News Record for June 21, which features as its leading 
article a description of a 3-hinge arch highway bridge 
built of redwood by the California Highway Commission 
upon the State highway from San Francisco to Eureka, 
Cal. This was a structure of some importance, and the 
article illustrates its features of design and some of the 
difficulties that were surmounted in erecting the arches. 
Commenting upon the matter, this journal says editori- 
ally: 

‘‘Timber construction has acquired a new popularity 
as steel and cement prices have mounted to higher and 
higher levels and delivery-times became more and more 
discouraging. The 150-foot redwood braced arch shown 
on our opening page marks this new era of timber very 
distinctly. It will be well for engineers to face the cer- 
tainty that cost and delivery arguments will continue to 
favor timber for some time to come. Just now events are 
placing particular emphasis on the abnormality of condi- 
tions—when two: government factions quarrel whether 
$60 or $95 per ton is the right price for ship plate, while 
the market for private buyers is much higher. And it 
ought to be clearly remembered, at the same time, that 
wood is a highly efficient and adaptable structural mate- 
rial. The days of Howe-truss railway bridges are gone, 
perhaps, but they gave proof that a wide range of condi- 
tions could be met by timber, and that good, long-enduring 
structures could be built. The Rock Creek arch portrays 
one of the modern possibilities, ’’ 


While, as above remarked, wooden railroad bridges are 
no longer favored for main line construction, there are 
many railroad engineers who believe that they have a 
distinct advantage for branch line use under certain con- 
ditions, and creosoted bridge material will undoubtedly 
be used in considerable quantities for a long time to come 
in railroad engineering work. 





Accounting Procedure in Handling Ac- 


ceptances 


With the rapid introduction of trade acceptances in 
the handling of commercial credit, and particularly in 
the lumber trade, the question naturally arises as to 
their treatment in accounting systems. In one sense, 
of course, they are bills receivable and can be grouped 
in the same account with other receivables. They 
are, however, of distinctly different character from 
ordinary notes, both because of the fact that they are 
usually paid and paid quite promptly when due, in- 
stead of being received, and because of the fact also 
that they usually carry a smaller rate of interest, and 
also are more readily discountable at the banks. Some 
firms, therefore, consider this a sufficient reason for 
opening an entirely separate account for ‘‘ Acceptances 
Receivable’’ as also an entirely separate record book 
from the ordinary note register for the purpose of regis- 
tering them in consecutive order, together with the 
usual details, amount, interest; due date ete. 

Some firms taking acceptances on account leave the 
account open on the books, merely making a memo- 
randum that an acceptance has been received for the 
balance, not crediting the customer’s account until the 
acceptance has been collected. This, of course, is not in 
accord with the actual facts in the case. The receipt of 
the acceptance actually closes the open book account 
and should be eredited accordingly. The customer no 
longer owes upon the account of merchandise received 
but on account of the commercial paper that he has 
given in settlement therefor. 

Still another situation arises when the acceptance, 
which is usually readily discountable, is actually dis- 
counted or sold at the bank instead of being held for 
collection at maturity. Apparently this would liqui- 
date the receivable account into cash and close the in- 
cident. As a matter of fact, however, it does not, be- 
cause there is a contingent liability on this acceptance 
until it is paid at maturity. The accounting system 
should keep record of contingent liability outstanding 
and in recognition of this fact some firms that have 
adopted the acceptance plan open a second account for 
‘Acceptances Discounted. ’’ 

The main account, Acceptances Receivable, constantly 
shows the total amount of acceptances received which 
have not matured for collection. If any part of this 
amount instead of being carried on hand is discounted, 
cash is debited with the proceeds and Acceptances Dis- 
counted account is credited with the amount of the ac- 
ceptance, the difference, of course, being charged into 
expense as a discount charge. This leaves this par- 
ticular acceptance as a debit in Acceptances Receivable 
and also as a credit in Acceptances Discounted, and the 
amount of acceptances received which are still carried 
on hand, therefore, is represented by the difference at 
any time between these two accounts. The acceptance 
that has been discounted in this way must be kept track 
of as to maturity in the ordinary tickler system, and 
after it has passed a sufficient number of days over ma- 
turity so that it may be assumed that the bank has 
made the collection the contingent liability is written 
off by a charge of the amount of the acceptance against 
the Acceptances Discounted account and a corresponding 
credit to the Acceptances Receivable account, thus 
clearing that particular acceptance entirely from the 
account, 
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HOW THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALER CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


Linked inseparably with the vital questions of food 
conservation, an opportunity—nay, a patriotic duty— 
of the first magnitude confronts the lumbermen of 
this country. In its practical working out the re- 
tailer is the all-important’ factor. 

For months the need of increased production and 
careful conservation of foodstuffs has been uppermost 
in the public thought. Such slogans as ‘‘sow or go;’’ 
‘‘farm or arm,’’ have reached every hamlet and farm- 
ing community in the land, and have borne fruit in 
a vastly increased acreage of food crops. From the 
cities and towns have gone thousands of men and tens 
of thousands of boys to enlist in the food army that 
is achieving upon the farms of America bloodless but 
none the less decisive victories for democracy. 

But back of all this looms an imperative need that 
only prompt, energetic and patriotic effort by retail 
lumbermen can meet. It is ‘‘up to’’ them, being in 
the direct line of their everyday business, and the 
responsibility can not be sidestepped without pos- 
sibly disastrous results to a most essential factor in 
our scheme of national defense. Whether this state- 
ment is too strong let the cold facts presented herein 
determine. That the putting forth of the required 
effort will bear fruit in a legitimate increase of de- 
sirable business does not lessen its patriotic character. 

In a nutshell, what shall it profit us to raise bumper 
crops of foodstuffs if thru inadequate housing facili- 
ties we allow a considerable portion to perish? The 
fact that under present abnormal conditions the grain 
storage capacity of the average farm—perhaps ample 
under ordinary circumstances—is absolutely insuffi- 
cient will be apparent to anyone who will analyze the 
situation that confronts us. 

We have grown so accustomed to the regular and 
normal movement and disposition of the products of 
field and farm in ordinary years that it is difficult to 
realize the full significance of the entirely new set 
of conditions that now prevails. In the first place, 
consider that in former years the output of the vast 
grain fields of the Northwest has to a large extent 
flowed in a golden stream from the threshing machines 
thru the local elevators or hauled direct to cars, thru 
the Duluth gateway into the holds of lake steamers, 
thence to Buffalo, on thru the canal, or by railway to 
the seaboard where the waiting steamers were laden 
for Europe. How wili it be this year? Lake tonnage 
is short, all suitable vessels having been taken for 


ocean traffic, while the tremendous demand for steel 
keeps employed to the utmost every bottom capable of 
bearing ore to the furnaces employed, to say nothing of 
the increased demands upon the lake carriers as a result of 
the railroads being overtaxed by having to transport 
vast quantities of Government material of every kind, 
as well as troops, animals and equipment. It is there- 
fore evident that even if ocean tonnage were sufficient 
to afford free outlet to Europe it would be impossible 
to get the grain to the seaboard in anything like the 
steady current of normal years. 

The movement of grain from the Northwest, because 
of its importance, has been taken as typical of the 
conditions which to a greater or lesser extent will 
govern the whole crop moving proposition this year. 
Every part of the country is going to experience 
freight congestion, scarcity of cars and general trans- 
portation difficulties, perhaps not more acute but cer- 
tainly more widespread than we have ever before ex- 
perienced, All this means that, with the normal flow 
to the seaboard and across the water also greatly re- 
stricted, the elevators will soon be filled and it will 
devolve upon the farmers to store a large part of their 
grain, including corn, for some months at least. Given 
even an average crop this year—and present conditions 
point to a more than ordinary yield—not one farmer 
in ten is fixed to house it properly. The farmer does 
not yet realize this, and that is just where the re- 
tailer’s big opportunity and insistent appeal to his duty 
come in. 

The lumber dealer should study the needs of his 
community in view of the existing emergency. Get 
out and talk with the farmers as patriotic fellow 
citizens equally interested in saving every bushel of 
grain harvested. The life insurance agent does not 
wait for the man needing insurance to come into his 
office. He goes right out after him, and tells him that 
it is a life and death matter that can not be put off 
without great risk. So is this matter of food conser- 
vation a life and death matter. Having put forth a 
titanic effort to raise a big crop it would be unpatri- 
otic, almost criminal, to let a bushel of grain rot. Our 
boys are at the front and more are going. It is our 
duty to see that they are supplied with food and ev- 
erything else needful; that our non-combatant popu- 
lation is fed, and that our Allies are provided for. 
This can not be done except by saving every bushel 
of grain raised. 


Go to the farmer and say: ‘‘ Here, let’s talk it over. 
How much bin room will you need? Can we remodel 
part of the barn and put in some bins, or build a new 
granary?’’ Perhaps there is an old barn or other 
building that with a new floor and some bins built in 
will serve admirably. Figure out the needs of each 
farmer and make practical suggestions. He will ap- 
preciate it and thank you a few months hence. 

There will be need of additional crib room also. The 
old fashioned makeshift of building a pen or string- 
ing netting around a few posts will not answer with 
corn selling at present high prices. Then there are 
the potatoes. Let us see to it that the storage pits 
are properly protected. Have you discussed with the 
‘oldest settler’’ the best way to keep them? There 
is use for your goods in the preservation of this indis- 
pensable food. 

The time never was more opportune for the lumber 
dealer to boost the use of silos than now, when the 
importance of conservation of food stuffs and the 
growing of more cattle is becoming more apparent. 

The importance of every dealer seeing to it that he 
has sufficient stock to meet these increased needs will 
of course suggest itself. In view of the approaching 
acute shortage of cars it will be wise to place orders 
for all necessary items without delay. 

Help the farmer and yourself also by suggesting to 
your hardware dealers the importance of having plenty 
of nails in stock for this increased building, so there 
may be no holdup of construction at the critical time. 

The subject broadens as one considers the many 
ways in which the lumber dealer can cobperate with 
the farmer and with Uncle Sam, but perhaps enough 
has been said to suggest the field that lies open to the 
retailer in almost every community. There will be 
much printed in the farm papers from now on about 
the importance of saving food stuffs, so dealers need 
feel no hesitation in opening the subject. The farm- 
ers are being impressed with their responsibility along 
this line, and the way is prepared for giving them 
definite and practical suggestions. 

All this is business, but it is also patriotism. In the 
terrific struggle in which our nation is engaged we 
must each bear our part. As Lincoln said in our last 
great crisis, ‘‘No personal significance or insignifi- 
cance can spare one or another of us. We shall help 
to nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of 
earth.’’ 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


VOICES A COMPLAINT AGAINST THE TRANSIT 
CAR 


We do not know whether you have received or are receiv- 
ing any protests from retail dealers on account of the very 
large and increasing amount of transit stock enroute. 

Our opinion is that the manufacturers and wholesalers 
are doing the retailers a very great injustice, and I wish 
some law could be enacted that would prevent the loading 
of cars with transit stock. 

We, as well as other dealers, have orders placed with the 
mills since March, April and May and we are continually 
receiving letters claiming that they are unable to secure 
equipment, and there seems to be so much equipment loaded 
with transit stock that at the present time the Rockford 
dealers are consuming practically all of their time by looking 
over transit stock sheets, and visiting with salesmen who 
call and endeavor to place transit stock. 

We are under the impression that if you will agitate this 
matter a little in your valuable publication it may be bene- 
ficial to the trade in general, or at least get some ideas or 
opinions from others that might be of value to us.—T, D. 
Reser, president Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, 11. 


[The above communication to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN voices a protest similar to many that have been 
made against the transit car and its attendant evils. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commented editorially on 
this subject in its issue of June 30, and is glad to give 
space now to this dealer’s complaint. A dealer can 
scarcely be blamed for registering a strenuous protest 
who has orders of long standing on file with a mill that 
can not make shipment because of an alleged car short- 
age, but that can find cars in which to load lumber and 
put it in transit—and even go so far as to offer this same 
dealer a price on this lumber in transit. There probably 
are not many cases of this kind, but the AMerican LuM- 
BERMAN has been told of more than one. Another letter 
on this subject comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from a dealer in Ohio, who says: 


We hope that your retail men will not overlook the item 
on the cover of Wood Construction, of June 15, published at 
Xenia, Ohio, and also the comments on the same on page 6, 
same issue. The question brought up here is one of impor- 
tance to the retailer, and in a year like this, when there has 
been such rapid advance in the price of lumber, there is no 
question but what some manufacturers fill the new orders at 
the high price and allow the older orders at lower prices to 
remain on file, constantly writing their customers that car 
shortage is the reason for their not making shipment. 

If we can get a list of the manufacturers all before us 
there is going to be a time when the manufacturer who is 
filling his orders at this time in the order in which they are 
received is going to reap the benefit —F. S. SMITH, secretary 
and general manager the Robert Hixon Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Wood Construction is the bulletin issued monthly by 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the 
comment referred to in the above letter is as follows: 


If you were to receive a transit list from a firm, offering 
items which you had ordered from the same firm prior to the 
price advance and which the manufacturer was refusing to 
ship on the plea of inability to procure cars, what would you 
conclude ? 

This unfortunately has been the experience of a few deal- 
ers, a circumstance that has prompted our association, first, 
to organize a survey and enlist the codperation of the secre- 


taries of other associations in an effort to procure lists of all 
the orders on which shipment has been delayed, and, second, 
to procure current transit lists, 

Will you kindly send to your local or State secretary a 
statement of the orders placed prior to the increase in prices, 
and at the same time send us transit lists received in your 
mail from time to time? 

A comparison of these data, we believe, will be instru 
mental in hurrying shipments. 


In this connection a report from our Washington cor- 
respondent on page 41 in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be of interest as indicating that the 
Government is going to keep a very close watch on 
requisitions made by mills for cars in which to ship lum- 
ber for Government purposes and that shippers may have 
considerable difficulty in securing ears for their regular 
private business. This is truly a time when patience, 
fairness and honesty should be exercised by manufac- 
turer and dealer alike and all should work in harmony 
for the future welfare of the industry—Eb1Ton. | 


A WHOLESALER ON THE CANCELLATION OF 
ORDERS 


We have read with much interest the letter to you from the 
Frost-Sibley Lumber Co. and your remarks thereon on page 
27 of your issue of June 23, 

We certainly think the point well taken that when a re- 
tailer cancels an order with a wholesaler the wholesaler 
should give the mill new shipping instructions if at all pos- 
sible to do so, and we rarely ever cancel an order with a mill 
once we send one to them and it is accepted, altho account 
market fluctuations we frequently go ahead and ship lumber 
out after our original customer has cancelled it, even tho we 
lose money by so doing. A large number of the mills with 
which we do business seem to have realized this and oceca- 
sionally if it is absolutely necessary for us to cancel some 
special worked order or something that is not generally used 
our good mill connections never object to the cancellation, 
but, as aforesaid, it is very seldom we cancel an order with a 
mill for any reason whatever.—Kerer A. Smitu, Smith- 
Carothers Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


[There appears to be a fairly substantial agreement 
between the manufacturer and the wholesaler who have 
thus far discussed this particular question. Are there 
others to hear from while it is fresh in mind ?—Eprror. | 


WALNUT LOGS OFFERED 

Some time ago I wrote you thru the courtesy of the Chi- 
cago Herald, asking for market value of standing walnut 
trees. You sent a list of lumber dealers and I wrote them 
stating what trees I had were from 6 inches thru at the butt 
to 12 inches, A few are 2 feet thru. They all said the trees 
were too small, except one concern, who wanted more particu- 
lars; none quoted prices. At your request I have written 
what I have found out.—INnquirny No. 100. 

[ Walnut trees as small as 6 inches should be left stand- 
ing. They are worth more on the stump than anywhere 
else. The proper cutting limit is probably somewhere 
around 12 inches, altho even in a tree of that size the 
proportion of sap is rather heavy. 

If there are any readers who wish to buy the larger 
of these trees the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
on request. This inquiry comes from the interior of Tli- 
nois.—EDITOR. | 


STEAM TREATMENT IN SEASONING LUMBER 

If you are acquainted with the method of cooking or boil- 
ing timber, as is commonly done for the purpose of making 
barrel staves, veneering and also lumber, would be glad to 
know something of its merits and the kinds of wood that are 
benefited thereby. 

Our idea is to know if it would be beneficial to sycamore, 
gum and other soft wood lumber to put it thru the steam cook- 
ing process before stacking, and, if so, if this would be a gen- 
eral benefit, without detriment, in the way of keeping the 
lumber straight without warping. 

If you can not give this information would you kindly refer 
the matter to someone who can?—INQuiry No. 97. 

[There is a process known as the Kraetzer process 
which does that very thing to lumber as preliminary to 
seasoning it, but not for the purpose above suggested. 
In such woods as red oak the color of the wood is con- 
siderably evened up and harmonized by the Kraetzer 
process, and it is also claimed that for interior finish 
wood cured in this way is less liable to shrinkage and 
swelling than air seasoned material, 

The steam process, however, would not in any way 
obviate the necessity of sticking the lumber in carefully 
in order to prevent it from warping. The steaming of 
timber in the manufacture of parrel staves and veneers is 
for the purpose of softening the wood for the working 
process. There is an ancient custom in the wheelwright- 
ing trade to soak wheel hubs in a pond for some months 
before seasoning them, in the belief that this treatment 
prevents or reduces the liability to checking in season- 
ing.—EpITor. | 


BIG CONSUMER WANTS LOCUST TREENAILS 

In your issue of June 9 in discussing the matter of 
locust treenails you published part of a letter to your good 
selves from a locust fence post manufacturer who wished 
to be put in touch with locust treenails. We are in the 
market for locust treenails in carload lots and would 
probably be willing to contract for anywhere from five to 
twenty-five carloads, Our sizes will be from 26 inches to 
42 inches long. The larger quantities in the Government 
sizes are 26 inches and 40 inches, but we have other calls 
and are in a position to take the other sizes, from 26 
inches up to 42 inches in multiples of 2 inches. We want 
treenails 1% inches square or turned to 17, inches. We 
prefer the turned treenail, but if the manufacturer is not 
in a position to quote both ways we can use the square 
treenails. Treenails should run practically clear, straight 
grain, free from sap or at any rate only permitting a sap 
edge at the corner, and absolutely free from bark, knots, 
large grub or worm holes. 

We shall greatly appreciate your placing our inquiry 
before the various producers of locust lumber, and we wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing our approval of the 
complete and thoro way you have discussed the shipping 
problem, 

We are constant readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and have watched with considerable interest your discus 
sions on the construction of wooden ships. While the 
steel ship is no doubt the only logical ship in normal con 
ditions for the majority of uses, the present emergency 
certainly justified the construction of all the wooden 
vessels that can be hurried thru. 


[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturing con- 
cern in San Francisco whose name and address will be fur- 


nished to anyone in position to supply its requirements 
for treenail stock,—EpiTor. | 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While money shows a slightly better tendency in the 
East and is experiencing some easing in rates, the situa- 
tion in the West and middle West is unchanged and is 
likely to remain so for some time. There are some bankers, 
but they are mostly east of the Allegheny Mountains, who 
look for easier money conditions all over the country be- 
fore the end of July. They predicate this on the accumu- 
lation of funds in the New York banks. Whether develop- 
ments of the next month will bear out this theory remains 
to be seen. There is no question that call money rates in 
New York will be easier, for money is accumulating: there 
very rapidly as a result of the distribution of the Liberty 
Loan proceeds. a ; 

There is a thought, however, that should be given seri- 
ous consideration, as it involves a governmental policy and 
relates to the distribution of the proceeds of the Liberty 
Loan. At the present time most of the war contracts for 
supplies have gone to eastern manufacturers. The reason 
for this is clear. The eastern manufacturers have been 
well equipped for the making of munitions and other 
army supplies, owing to the contracts that have poured 
in on them from Europe during the last two and one-half 
years, Consequently, being close to the seaboard and for 
the reasons already stated, they are in a position to bid 
more closely for Government contracts. 

But another feature enters into this situation. The 
East has an easier labor situation to contend with than 
the West, for the reason that the West is more highly 
unionized. Immigration contributes to this situation 
very materially, for naturally the eastern manufacturing 
centers have the first call on the incoming laborers from 
Europe, and while immigration has been very much re- 
stricted in the last two years whatever has come to our 
shores has found employment in eastern rather than in 
central western plants. 

It was necessary, therefore, in order to compete and 
develop its manufacturing business, that the middle west- 
ern plants pay more attention to the higher grade prod- 
ucts that command a higher price and let freight 
charges offset the difference. In this way they were able 
to compete in normal times especially, when it took a 
more highly skilled workmanship to turn out the product. 
It is essential that this class of manufacturing be kept 
intact that we may be able to compete when the war is 
over with the foreign manufacturer of that grade as well 
as‘in the cheaper grades. When it comes to Government 
contracts, however, the policy seems to have been to con- 
sider only the lowest responsible bidder, and in this way 
there is a danger that the manufacturer of the higher 
grade products will be frozen out of Government con- 
tracts, 

England has been more farsighted. It has been sug- 
gested that we learn by England’s mistakes and profit by 

her experiences. The policy more recently adopted in 
Great Britain to equalize and distribute war contracts as 
much as possible with a view of maintaining trade at an 


equilibrium might be followed here to advantage. This 
will be a little more expensive to the Government, so far 
as its purchases are concerned, but it will be beneficial in 
a general way and when it comes to the reéstablishment 
of our international trade on a competitive basis, as must 
take place after the war. The benefit of such a policy, 
it is suggested, would be felt in the lumber industry and 
in all manufacturing and producing industries. Freight 
rates and carrying charges are a factor, but efforts should 
be made to expend the money raised thru subscriptions to 
the Libery bonds in the districts where it was raised, as 
far as that is possible. 

Any other policy means a dislocation of funds and 
credit and a readjustment that sooner or later is likely ‘to 
be disturbing. Such dislocation and such a policy as 
would ignore those features are likely to develop manu- 
facturing in certain lines in the East, which is nearer the 
seaboard and closer to the battlefields of Europe, to the 
disadvantage of the remainder of the country. Certain 
lines of industry are naturally confined to certain terri- 
tory, as for example cotton mills to the South and to the 
New England States. It is naturally to be expected that 
these would remain largely in those territories. On the 
other hand, the middle West and West would be compen- 
sated for this sectional advantage in the cotton industry 
thru their production of wheat and other cereals. 

An illustration of what is taking place is found in the 
shoe industry. There are scattered all thru the middle 
western country large shoe industries. St. Louis and Chi- 
cago have large shoe manufacturing establishments, which 
just now are-slowing down. Labor conditions and trans- 
portation make the cost of manufacture a little higher 
than in the East. The consequence is that of the 7,000,000 
pairs of shoes contracted by the Government it is said 
that almost the entire contract has been let in the Kast. 
This means all the money represented in those contracts 
will be expended in the East, and that until we have agri- 
cultural or other products to sell we are likely to find our 
contribution to the Government’s expenses thru the Lib- 
erty Loan subscriptions gradually seeping out thru east- 
ern banking centers. 

When it is remembered that the Liberty Loan represents 
a considerable part of our annual income as a nation it 
will be realized that the buying power of the individual 
Americans has been curtailed about that amount, To 
the extent that‘each section has contributed thru the 
Liberty bond subscription to a transfer of this amount of 
credit from the individual to the Treasury Department to 
that extent cach section has curtailed its individual pur- 
chasing power, the equivalent having been centralized in 
the Government. Unless the Government adopts a policy 
of expending that credit, so transferred to it in the 
respective districts from which it emanated, obviously 
there will be a dislocation of funds and a hardship worked 
on some parts of this country to the advantage of others. 

It is this situation that is contributing to rather firmer 


money in the West. When banks are compelled to redis- 
count because of some sudden demand for funds needed— 
for example, for the harvesting and marketing of crops 
or for the movements of products of factories to the con- 
sumer—such a development in the banking world is an 
evidence of industrial prosperity. But it often happens 
that banks are forced to strengthen their position either 
by calling loans or rediscounting in order to care for their 
regular customers. In other words, banks at times extend 
loans to customers who because of the curtailment in 
buying are forced to borrow more liberally until their 
market revives. 

The developments of the last month have many things 
in them suggesting possibly that the latter rather than 
the former is the real situation in the middle West. Banks 
have been rediscounting, it is true. Many manufacturers 
have been compelled because of the high prices of ma- 
terials and cost of manufacture to seek accommodations at 
the banks. They have also been confronted by curtail- 
ment in buying power, resulting from the transfer of 
individual credit to the Government. If the Government 
distributes this credit in the several districts from which 
it came the situation will right itself quickly. If the 
other policy is followed the outlook is not clear. 

England has adopted a rather wise policy of letting its 
contracts rather on a basis of an equal and reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer than on actual cost or the 
lowest flat bid price. It is conceded that abnormal profits 
should be avoided in Government contracts to the end 
that inflation be held in check. But the adoption of a 
policy that would afford reasonable profit on all contracts 
and at the same time embrace a wide distribution of these 
contracts so as to keep the money in the districts from 
which it emanated tends to keep the whole country pros- 
perous and to avoid unbalancing business, and reduces the 
danger of creating a shortage of labor in one place and 
an excess in another. 

Another feature that seems to be impressing itself 
upon the country is the equity in the policy of placing 
the greater part of the tax burden on the profits created 
by the war. The element of human selfishness always 
manifests itself in the matter of taxation, but when the 
question of patriotism enters in and it is realized that a 
considerable part of the expenditures must be raised thru 
direct taxation the fairness of the policy of taxing excess 
profits begins to impress itself on the mind, especially if 
the markets are left free. Of course, any combination or 
any unfair manipulation to control or boost prices is ¢ 
menace to the country’s welfare in peace or war, and 
there are proper governmental facilities at hand at all 
times for reaching such conditions and remedying the 
evils. But the impression seems to be held more widely at 
the present time than at any other time since we entered 
the war that whatever revenue is raised from direct taxa- 
tion should come very largely from the profits created and 
growing out of the war. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


The U. §. 8. Idaho, the largest fighting craft in the world, 
being of 600 tons greater displacement than its sister ship, 
the Pennsylvania, now the largest ship in the United States 
navy, was launched from the ways of the New York Ship- 
building Co., South Camden, on June 80. The battleship 
Idaho was christened by Miss Henrietta A. Simmons, grand- 
daughter of Gov. Moses Alexander of Idaho. The Jdaho has 
a length of 600 feet, a breadth of 97 feet 414 inches, and a 
mean draft of 30 feet. It has a displacement of 32,000 tons 
and its Parsons turbines, geared for cruising and capable of 
making 32,000 horsepower, are designed for 21 knots speed. 


The railroads’ war board so far has received reports of the 
service performed for the public in April last by 51 percent of 
the mileage of the railroads of the United States. It shows 
that the railroads produced and delivered to the public more 
than 3,000,000,000 ton miles of freight transportation in ex- 
cess of their performance in April, 1916, when business also 
was at a high tide. 


The War With Germany 


Brazil has now announced that it can no longer be con- 
sidered neutral in the war between the Allied powers and 
Germany and has officially revoked its decree of neutrality, 
altho no announcement has been made signifying that this 
South American republic will enter into hostilities. With 
revision of the war tax bill virtually completed and now 
totalling $1,449,000,000, against the $1,800,000,000 levy of 
increased taxes adopted by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate finance committee is considering the authoriza- 
tion of additional bonds. In order to provide increased 
facilities for the movement of troops, Government supplies 
and foodstuffs, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has announced 
that effective July 1 a total of 102 passenger trains will be 
eliminated from its lines. In addition a number of parlor 
cars, restaurant cars, sleepers, club and observation cars 
will be discontinued. Appealing to the patriotism of the 
“bone-dry” forces, President Wilson has asked them to agree 
to the elimination from the bill of beer and wine, the con- 
troversy over which threatens seriously to delay the food con- 
trol legislation deemed “of vital consequence to the safety 
and defense of the nation.” Whisky, however, the President 
has doomed to the fate proposed in the measure prohibiting 
the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of distilled spirits 
during the war. The Greek government has broken diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Along with this announcement comes the ad- 
vice that tho war has not yet been declared, the Greek gov- 
ernment considers that a state of war exists since its advent 
into power and has recalled its diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the central powers and their allies. A June 
29 dispatch from Copenhagen tells that for the first time 
during the war the weekly report of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany shows a decrease in its gold reserve, “which this 
week is $19,000,000 below the preceding week.”——-A Wash- 
ington dispatch informs that the Exports Council appointed 
by President Wilson will place an embargo on grain to pre- 
vent neutrals from importing foodstuffs, some of which would 
find its way to Germany. It will also restrict exportations of 

















coal and regular export of steel and pig iron, particularly 
from Pacific coast ports. Millions of bushels of unharvested 
Wheat and other grains are reported to have been bought 
within the last few days by neutral countries, Embargo on 
steel and iron would be directed particularly against Japan, 
which has been depleting the stores of pig iron on the Pacific 
coast. An embargo on coal would serve as a rebuke, particu- 
larly to Spain, for not maintaining a more rigid policy of 
neutrality———-In the rationing of neutrals it is agreed to 
compel those nations of Europe to bring out their own mer- 
chant ships, or go without supplies from America. The 
1,000,000 tons of shipping neutrals are keeping tied up in 
port will be released as a result of this decision ——M. 
Kerensky, Russian war minister, informed the United States 
three weeks ago that a big Russian offensive would take place 
in the first part of July. Bearing out this statement comes 
advices dated July 2 from Petrograd to the effect that Rus- 


REGULATIONS COVERING THE SELECTIVE DRAFT 


The regulations issued by President Wilson covering the 
draft primarily exempt these classes : 

Officers of the United States and of the several States and 
territories and the District of Columbia. 

Regularly ordained ministers of religion and students of 
divinity preparing for the ministry on May 18, 1917. 

Persons already in the military or naval service of the 
United States. . 

Subjects of Germany residing in this country and all other 
resident aliens who have not taken out their first papers. 

Upon investigation by the local exemption boards the fol- 


lowing classes may be exempted at the discretion of that 
board: 


Custom house clerks. 

County and municipal officers. 

Persons employed in transmission of the mails. 

Employees of arsenals, navy yards and armories of the 
United States Government. 

Steamship pilots, mariners actually employed in sea service 
of any citizen or merchant within the United States. 

Any married man whose wife or child is solely dependent 
upon his labor for support. 

Any son of a widow solely dependent upon his labor for 
support. 

The father of a motherless child or children under 16 
years of age solely dependent upon his labor for support. 

Brother of a child or children under 16 years of age who 
has or have neither father nor mother and is or are solely 
dependent upon his labor for support. 

Any person who is a member of a well recognized religious 
sect organized or existing before May 18, 1917, whose creed 
forbids its members to participate in war. 

All persons morally deficient. 

In addition to these the President is authorized by act of 
Congress to exclude or discharge “persons engaged in indus- 
tries, including agriculture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the military establishment or the effective 
operation of the military forces, or the maintenance of na- 
tional interest during the emergency.” 








WORLD FOR A WEEK 


sian troops have captured Koniuchy, on the Galician front, 
together with 164 officers and 8,400 men, and the German 
official announcement issued July 2 states that the Galician 
village of Koniuchy was lost to the Russians. 

With the close of the fifth month of Germany’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare, it is apparent that the campaign is falling 
far short of the success originally outlined by Prussians. Ger- 
many set out to sink 1,000,000 tons of shipping every month, 
As a matter of fact, the sinkings are far below that figure. 
Figures collected from reliable sources show that if the pres- 
ent rate of sinkings is maintained—-and it is pointed out that 
there is every indication that it will not be—Germany’s toll 
of allied shipping during the year from Feb. 1, 1917, to Feb. 
1, 1918, will not exceed 4,000,000 tons. To offset that the 
shipbuilders of the world, who are united in their efforts to 
surpass all records, will be able to turn out more than 3,000,- 
000 tons of shipping, leaving a net result of Germany’s sub- 
marine campaign at 1,000,000 tons of shipping during the 
year. Up to the week ended June 24 the British losses num- 
bered 670 vessels of all descriptions. The American, French, 
Italian and neutral losses were not so great owing to the fact 
that fewer vessels fly those flags. 

Russian troops have occupied the Galician villages of 
Presovee, Zboroff and Korshiduv, succeeding in extending 
northward the gap they made in the Teutonic lines on July 
2, is the Petrograd report of July 38. Six thousand additional 
prisoners have been taken. The State Department is in re- 
ceipt of a favorable report from Elihu Root, head of the 
American mission in Russia. 

Washington 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States declares 
that war requirements will leave little steel for general busi- 
ness purposes, that the Government’s needs will increase, with 
the progress of the war, and the greatest amount of steel that 
can be produced will not fill the requirements of America and 
her Allies, and warns business interests to turn to substitutes 
of wood and other materials wherever possible. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in an effort to insure coal 
to the consumer at moderate prices, is requiring coal oper- 
ators to report weekly all orders accepted, together with the 
prices for the same. Moreover, costs of production are being 
secured from all operators who continue to maintain prices 
higher than average, to the end that the conimission may pub- 
lish the facts of the matter if it deems it advisable. 


Registration of women for war service, which will tabulate 
every grade of service, trained and untrained, will be taken on 


July 10. 
FOREIGN 


Upward of 120,000 women in England and Wales are work- 
ing in agriculture. It is officially estimated that one-third 
of the labor usually employed on the land has been taken for 
war work. 


Russia has adopted the daylight saving plan. The pro- 
visional government has decided to advance the clocks thru- 
out the country one hour on July 14 for the purpose of econ- 
omy in the consumption of fuel. 


An air transport mail service is to be established between 
Rome and Turin, Italy. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The booking and filling of Government orders have 
been the predominating features of the southern pine 
market this week and less attention than usual has been 

given to the handling of requirements 


SOUTHERN for civilian purposes. This is usually 
YELLOW the slack season, and while buying 
PINE from retailers and other private con- 


cerns is on a much smaller scale than 
a month ago, it is plainly evident that some buyers are 
anticipating future requirements. The purchase of 
lumber from the Government at the period when ordi- 
nary buying ceases precludes the possibility of unsold 
stock accumulating at the mills. The result of this is 
plainly evident in the decreasing number of transit cars 
that are being offered in the nearest markets to the 
source of supply, altho reports tell of the reaching of 
eastern markets by a considerable number of transit 
cars, which are exerting a temporary effect upon prices. 
This is a part of the same wave that reached the nearer 
markets not long ago and exerted a downward influence 
upon some prices. Taken as a whole, changes in price 
were numerous this week, but the movement seems to 
be a continuation of that of last week; namely, a 
change to establish the proper relation of values be- 
tween the different grades, decreases practically bal- 
aneing increases. Take, for example, the Alexandria 
(La.) district; on July 2 there were increases in 53 
prices and decreases in 58, while 61 remained unchanged 
as compared with those in effect June 25. A price 
index prepared by adding the prices for the same 172 
items shows that for the week ended July 2 this figure 
was $4,929.89, as compared with $4,942.56 for the week 
ended June 25, leaving an average loss in price of 7.4 
cents a thousand. Reports from 146 mills show that 
shipments for the week ended June 29 were 111,422,208 
feet; production was 84,740,055 feet; orders booked 
were for 95,381,760 feet. Normal production for the 
group is estimated at 99,800,000 feet. Shipments were 
the heaviest for any week during 1917, a volume largely 
rendered possible by the supplying of cars for Govern- 
ment orders, a fact that is worth careful noting, 


* * * 


The outstanding feature of the spruce market is the 
demand from Government sources for both cantonment 
construction and airplanes. Much lumber also is going 

into box shooks, and this market 


SPRUCE, shows no indication of slackening. 
NORTH From a reliable source the AMERICAN 
CAROLINA LUMBERMAN learns that the Govern- 
PINE ment is seriously considering the pro- 


hibition of the export of spruce that 
is suitable for airplane manufacture and further that the 
control of prices of airplane grades may be taken over by 
the Government to prevent inflation. The manufacturers 
of North Carolina pine this week devoted their principal 
efforts to getting forward lumber for cantonments and 
for other Government building requirements. The 
amount of lumber taken by the Government repre- 
sents considerably more than a month’s cut of the dis- 
trict, and so is sure to exert an influence upon future 
sales. In the meantime the production is restricted 
by labor shortage, while shipments to the eastern con- 


suming territory are still held up by embargoes and the 
car shortage. A uniform price list is not in effect and 
naturally the result is that different firms command 
different prices for the same grades. There is, however, 
not the slightest softening tendency. 

* * * 


If there is any slackening in the demand for hard- 
woods, the manufacturers have failed to note it. De- 
mand from certain sources, of course, is seasonably 

light, but this situation is more than 
HARDWOODS offset by the requirements, both di- 
rect and indirect, of the Government. 
In many sections an improvement in the car sit- 
uation was noted, but the supply remains unequal 
to transport all of the lumber sold to market. 
or to get the needed logs to the mills. Ash, hick- 
ory and oak as well as similar woods are experi- 
encing a great demand from industrial sources and 
prices are based almost entirely upon the ability to 
deliver certain quantities at specified dates. Both 
North and South, comparatively little lumber is going 
on the sticks in mill yards, as buyers are largely 
taking material right from the saw. In the East 
embargoes still restrict shipments, and many of the 
large industrial centers are badly in need of additional 
supplies of hardwoods. Prices are firm and in numer- 
ous instances have an upward tendency. 

* * * 

What with supplying lumber for cantonments and 
for ships the Douglas fir manufacturers had their hands 
full this week. The first train of fir is on the way to 
Des Moines now and material for 


DOUGLAS cantonments to be built on the Pa- 
FIR, cific coast is being rushed with equal 
SHINGLES, speed, so it is not strange that civil- 
REDWOOD ian requirements did not receive a 


great deal of attention. The supply 
of cars held out well and as a result shipments were 
above production, both totals hanging around normal, 
however, Some fir manufacturers are obtaining nice 
orders from the Wyoming oil fields, where work is being 
rushed, Redwood for oil pipe staves should also find 
ready sale in this field as well as in the Southwest and 
California, The Great Northern has announced its in- 
tention to do considerable snow shed building in the 
Cascades, and this will call for fir in large quantities, 
Other industrial activities promise to provids con- 
siderable markets for fir during the summer, not the 
least of which is the Government railway being built 
in Alaska. For the week ended June 23 a group of 
145 mills report actual production of 93,014,080 feet, as 
compared with a normal production of 95,313,000 feet. 
Orders booked were below actual production 28,629,610 
feet, or 30.78 percent, while shipments were above 
actual production 3,309,510 feet, or 3.56 percent. Rail 
orders were below rail shipments 31,075,000 feet; or 
41.30 percent, leaving a balance of 14,222 cars un- 
shipped. Redwood continues to be in good demand 
both in California and the Kast, and mills are able to 
book more business than they really are able to handle 
when back orders are taken into account. Prices are 
firm. The red cedar shingle market is advancing, in- 


fluenced probably by the fact that the majority of 


empty cars are being used for Government shipments 
of lumber and so few cars are available for transits. 
The cypress shingle market is not quite so brisk so far 
as demand is concerned, but stocks are so small that 
it will be some time before there is an excess. Other 
species of shingles sell well and, generally speaking, 
prices are firm. 
a7 * * 


The attention of a large proportion of manufacturers 
of western pines is focused upon the developments of 
the I. W. W. strike in the Inland Empire. The agita- 

tors have been able to tie up a very 
WESTERN large. part of the logging operations, 
PINES and at least one of the sawmills has 
been closed temporarily, and it looks 
as tho this condition will spread. The I. W. W. leaders 
have announced that strikes are to be carried into 
Oregon and California as well as to the Coast and it 
seems that the cut of lumber is bound to be reduced. 
Manufacturers of western pines continue to find a 
splendid market for their products and orders are on 
the increase. This is probably one result of the heavy 
.vvernment purchases of other woods which has made 
it necessary for retailers and factories to turn to the 
western pines. For the week ended June 23 a group 
of twenty-nine Inland Empire mills report that ship- 
ments were 25,504,079 feet; production was 24,475,601 
feet, and orders booked were for 13,900,000 feet. Pro- 
duction just about touched normal capacity of the 
mills and shipments exceeded it. Orders booked in- 


creased considerably in volume and prices remained 
firm. 
7 * * 


Cypress continues to be in splendid demand and 
mills do not find any trouble in disposing of all the 
stock they have to offer. The car supply is better, 

~ but the shortage continues at some 


CYPRESS, mills located on branch lines and at those 
WHITE in sections in which the majority of 
PINE, empty cars are being utilized to sup- 
HEMLOCK ply Government orders, Still very 


little stock is accumulating at the 
mills and the price situation is very firm, as cypress is 
being called upon more and more to supply require- 
ments ordinarily filled by other woods, White ping.i 
in just about the same situation as cypress. Producers 
are experiencing a labor shortage, the demand is on 
the increase and stocks on hand are decreasing even 
when this year’s cut is taken into consideration, Then, 
too, building activities in some of the largest white pine 
markets show marked signs of revival and this serves 
to nullify the ordinary seasonable falling off in demand 
that is noticeable in other sections. Prices are firm, 
Hemlock is in great demand, and right now especial 
attention is being given to filling Government require- 
ments. Hemlock is being used for cantonments to a 
much larger extent than was at first expected, and al- 
ready badly depleted stocks are being still further re- 
duced. The market has remained firm, with a slight 
upward tendency, Prices obtained, generally speaking, 
were at May 1 list, but this week most of the excep- 
tions were over the list and it was rare to find u price 
at less than list. 





GOVERNMENT WILL INVESTIGATE PRODUCTION COSTS 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 3.—As a part of the com- 
prehensive plan to facilitate the purchase of war mate- 
rials and supplies the Federal Trade Commission has been 
directed to determine the actual present cost of produc- 
ing the ship lumber to be used in the construction of 
the emergency fleet. It is expected that a uniform plan 
of procedure will be arranged for the investigation of 
many materials. These include steel, lumber, fuel oil, 
gasoline, coal, cement and minor metals, Since there is 
an urgent need for exact information upon which to base 
the reasonable prices to be paid it is expected that these 
emergency cost investigations will generally be given 
precedence over the other work of the commission and 
that final conclusions will be reached at an early date. 
Large numbers of well trained accountants and investi- 
gators have been secured for this work. It will be pushed 
rapidly thru field investigations. 

The present investigation is not concerned with the 
prices of lumber in themselves, and as yet has been con- 
fined to the shipbuilding stock to be secured under the 
Hough and Ferris schedules. Costs of production and 
not prices are designated to be determined. This special 
investigation will require extensive field work and the 
examination of the ledgers and accounts of the mills which 
are capable of supplying the ship lumber according to 
schedules of specifications recently adopted and made 
public. Attention will first be given to the costs of the 
southern yellow pine mills. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in order to facilitate the task, which at best is a 
difficult one, has promptly put at the disposal of the 
commission all the information in its possession which 
may be of use in connection with the inquiry. 

For some time the lumber advisory committee to the 
Council of National Defense has favored the transmis- 
sion of the determination of a reasonable price for the 
lumber to the Federal Trade Commission as having the 
most complete information with respect to the lumber 
industry and a thoro knowledge of the conditions in the 
production of lumber in all important regions. The in- 
stitution of the investigation has encountered no opposi- 
tion from the industry itself, The codperation and help of 
the leading associations and of prominent manufacturers 


will aid much the early and satisfactory completion of the 
task. 

John M. Gries, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to have the immediate direction of the lumber 
cost investigation, under the general supervision of the 
advisory economic board of the commission. Several ac- 
countants have been designated for the work on the books 
of operating companies. A group of these have already 
been dispatched to the southern pine mills. As soon as 
is practicable other agents will be sent to the mills on 
the west coast. Mr. Gries is an expert in the accounting 
of lumber manufacturers, is familiar with the organization 
and the technique of the lumber industry and has a large 
acquaintance among leading manufacturers. His assist- 
ants have had the advantage of access to the information 
formerly secured by the commission. This includes de- 
tailed costs of operating over a period of several years 
for many of the mills which are to be visited in the 
near future. Altho these data are not up to date they 
will be useful for the purposes of comparison and in- 
terpretation of the present costs of production. 

The present investigation is an emergency inquiry and 
comprehends costs of production only. This is essentially 
a task in cost accounting and the results secured should 
throw important light upon the needs of the lumber in- 
dustry for more systematic and more uniform accounting 
methods. It is an enterprise distinct from the general 
investigation of the fundamental economic organization 
of the lumber industry and its problems. The commis- 
sion’s detailed report on the general investigation initi- 
ated during 1915 is pending. On the subjects covered 
therein the present special cost investigation will add 
much useful evidence. But no effort, it is planned, will 
be made to secure further general information which 
will not have a direct bearing upon the immediate task, 
namely, the ascertainment of the exact cost to the man- 
ufacturers of the lumber for shipbuilding by the Govern- 
ment, 


Altho the inquiry is limited specifically to costs it will 
be necessary to obtain information as to net investment, 
production, sales and prices received f. 0. b. the mills, 
The average cost of production of lumber, mill run, is 


not an index of the cost of producing the special stock 
which will meet the specifications imposed by the adopted 
ship schedules. Not all mills can meet the regulations 
therein preseribed. Since entire ship units must be fur- 
nished many mills will be incapable of meeting the re- 
quirements as to size, quantity, quality and speed of 
delivery. The capacity for turning out these shipments 
has been well determined for the South and the West in 
connection with the mobilization of the lumber manu- 
facturing resources accomplished under the direction of 
the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense. 

Furthermore some mills having adequate capacity quali- 
fications have not the timber which will enable them to 
meet the requirements. Especially is this true of the 
relatively more difficult specifications of the Ferris sched- 
ule. Of more importance is the fact that only a relatively 
small part of the run of logs into the sawmill can be 
converted into lumber meeting these specifications, There- 
fore either it must be possible for the mill profitably to 
dispose of the rest or else the cost of getting out the 
ship lumber will be disproportionately increased. Since 
the entire mill output must be adjusted to the need of 
quickly getting out the ship stock it is obvious that 
those mills can most cheaply handle the Government 
contracts which can the most readily dispose of the lum- 
ber that is cut from that part of the log which can not, 
according to the specifications, be converted into the ship 
lumber. The cost of production of this stock depends 
therefore in large part upon the character of the business 
usually done by the respective mills and upon ‘the kind 
of trade which they have built up. 

Unless the ‘cutting of ship lumber can be properly ac- 
commodated to the cutting of other stock for ordinary 
sale in commercial channels, certain items will accumulate 
in mill yards. If the pressure for ship stock be very 
acute and if quick delivery be required the assortment 
of lumber stocks at the mills may thus be thrown severely 
out of balance. 

Moreover, on the whole, the ship lumber, to meet the 
specifications, must be cut from timber of better than the 
average quality. This is true in both the southern pine 

(Continued on Page 53.) 
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oldest and most flourishing 
business houses in its section 
of the country, A, H, Selle- 
meyer, the senior member, 
who will take a southern va- 
cation and more than likely 
retire, entered the lumbering 
business and became a part- 
ner of Mat Kirsch, father of 
Otto Kirsch, in 1889, having 
bought the interest of K. Frit- 
zinger, the firm then being 
known as Kirsch & Fritzing- 
er, In April, 1912, the cor- 
poration Kirsch-Sellemeyer 








OLD GLORY FLOATING ABOVE OFFICE OF ARKANSAS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


A VETERAN AMONG SAWMILL BANNERS 


MALVERN, ARK., July 2.—When Villa made his raid 
on Columbus and the entire country seethed with excite- 
ment, the office force of the Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co. hurried to the attic and brought forth Old Glory, 
hoisting it over the office, in plain view from the Iron 
Mountain tracks a few rods away. And when the troop 
trains roared past the militia lads leaned out of the win- 
dows of their chalk scrawled coaches to cheer the colors. 
Later the trains came back, bringing the troops from 
Mexico’s line to be mustered out in their home States, 
and Old Glory still waved in the breeze, and the soldier 
lads watched for it. 

So the banner was ready for service when this war 
became imminent, and it has waved and watched the 
regulars journeying northward to officer training camps 
and probably to France. In short it is a veteran among 
sawmill banners, and besides its regular duty of cheering 
the soldiers as they pass it has weathered two tornadoes 
that damaged the neighboring mill plant, but passed 
lightly over Old Glory. 





SOUTHERN ADVICES PUT IN BRIEF FORM 


Expatriated Negro Labor Grows Homesick—Freight 
Cars for the Federal Government 





New ORLEANS, La., July 2.—A significant sidelight 
upon the northward migration of negro labor is contained 
in a letter received by A. L. Lollar, a merchant of Colum- 
bus, Miss., from a negro formerly in his employ who 
went to Chicago several weeks ago. The letter reads: 

Mr. A. L. Lollar, will You pleaz pay my way home and will 
pay you when I come. I wants to come home this week. I 
has been sick ever since I left home. I knows I can do better 
down ther than up here for I knows the people down ther. I 
donte like them up Here. 

That the Federal Government may soon undertake the 
construction of 100,000 freight cars to relieve the short- 
age and to enable more prompt movement of materials 
needed for war purposes is the substance of a rumor 
going the rounds here. 

To fill vacancies in the Quartermasters’ Corps the 
United States Civil Service Commission announces com- 
petitive examinations for inspector of lumber. Appli- 
eants will be rated for training and experience (90) ; 
physical ability (10). The entrance salary is around 
$1500. 

The penalties for non-payment of the state conserva- 
tion tax are to be rigidly enforced hereafter. The con- 
servation act provides that payments be made within a 
month from close of each quarter’s business, under pen- 
alty of 2 percent monthly. Collection of the tax is in 
charge of the State auditor. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau will shortly em- 
ploy two practical lumbermen for codperation with ship 
builders engaged on Government contracts and with mills 
furnishing materials for the Government. 





ENGINEERS OFFER SERVICES TO THE GOVERNMENT 


New York, July 2.—The Engineering Council at its 
first meeting, recently held in this city, discussed at length 
ways and means by which the founder societies thru the 
council may be of use to the nation. The unanimous de- 
sire to help the Government resulted in a resolution in- 
structing the executive committee to co-operate with the 
Government in procuring the services of engineers, also the 
appointment of a committee, consisting of H. W. Buck, 
A. M. Greene, jr., and Edmund B. Kirky, to consider the 
best means of utilizing the inventive ability of the mem- 
bers of the founder societies. 

The Engineering Council is a part of the United En- 
gineering Society and was formed so that ‘‘the council 
may speak authoritatively for all member societies on all 
publie questions of a common interest or concern to engi- 
neers.’’ The founder societies are the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 





WELL ESTABLISHED FIRM CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


DeEcATUR, Inb., July 2.—Col. Fred Reppert has bought 
the stock and holdings of A. H. Sellemeyer and his son, 
Jesse, in the Kirsch-Sellemeyer & Sons Co., including the 
coal yards in the western part of this city and the com- 
pany’s branch office at Hoagland, Ind. The new concern 
will be known-as the Kirsch & Leppert Lumber Co., with 
Otto Kirsch and Mr. Reppert sole owners. Mr. Kirsch 
who was one of the junior members of the old corporation, 
will be manager. Mr. Reppert will not have an active 
management in the business, as he bought the stock merely 
as an investment. 

The Kirsch-Sellemeyer & Sons Co., handling building 
materials and coal and wholesaling pottery, was one of the 


& Sons Co. was formed, Jesse 
Sellemeyer becoming a mem- 
ber at that time. Jesse will 
remain with the new firm until about Sept. 1, after which 
time he will more than likely enter business for himself. 
The new organization will carry out the business policy 
of the old company, extending the same courteous treat- 
ment to customers. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOODEN HOME DEFIES DECAY 


Historic Structure Intact for a Century and a Half— 
Has Been Shingled but Twice 


GLoucestEr, Mass., July 3—Among the many quaint 
colonial houses of this famous New England seaport 
which stand as sturdy memorials to the lasting qualities 
of wooden construction, one of the most interesting is the 
ancient homestead of the Sargent-Murray-Gilman fami- 
lies, built of good country pine and oak seven years before 
the first shot of the Revolutionary War was fired by 
British troops a score or more miles away at Lexington 
Green. 

Besides being a splendid example of old time wooden 
construction, this plain but substantial and comfortable 
New England home has just come prominently into the 





OLD SARGEN'T-MURRAY-GILMAN HOUSE, GLOUCESTER, 
MASS., BUILT IN 1768 


publie notice again thru the activities of Harvard men 
who plan to preserve it forever not alone because of its 
historic value but also because here was born in 1791 
the Rev. Samuel Gilman, gifted author of Harvard’s im- 
perishable college anthem—‘‘ Fair Harvard.’’ Alumni of 
Harvard University, members of the Sargent family and 
Universalist Church congregations are codperating in the 
plans formulated for the purchase of the ancient but 
well preserved homestead, its restoration to its exact ap- 
pearance of a century and a half ago and the creation of 
an adequate endowment fund. 

Like many of the other colonial structures of the same 
varly period, the Sargent-Murray-Gilman house com- 
mands much interest for its architectural style as well as 
for the historic events which had their birth within the 
staunch wooden walls of this enduring monument to the 
virtues of wooden construction. 

Not the least interesting feature is the fact that its 
excellent wood shingled roof is said to have been replaced 
only twice since 1768. 


CROWD HAD GOOD TIME 





ASK GOVERNMENT AID AGAINST I. W. W. 


Washington State Interests Seek Supression of Growing 
Menace—Industries Being Paralyzed 








SPOKANE, WASH., July 2.—The Federal Government 
was called upon by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
this week to take immediate steps to suppress the I, W. 
W. menace in the Northwest. The action was taken fol- 
lowing the complete tieup of logging camps of Jumbermen 
in the Idaho panhandle, and which seriously threatens 
the lumbering situation in eastern and central Washing- 
ton, 

Over 2,000 men in the logging camps have been called 
out on strike. Lumbermen have taken the position of 
not antagonizing the strikers by bringing in strikebreak- 
ers and the result is the stopping almost entirely of 
logging. 

The executive committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
authorized the following telegram to be sent to Wash- 
ington and Idaho senators: 


We urge our United States senators to place before the 
proper civil and military authorities at Washington the over- 
shadowing necessity of immediate, comprehensive and rigor- 
ous action looking to the suppression of the widespread and 
menacing activities of the I, W. W. organization ; and, fur- 
ther, that if upon an instant and searching investigation it 
be found that proper legislative authority does not exist, that 
immediate action be taken by Congress to create such author- 
ity and to authorize such instrumentalities as will afford and 
require the aid of Federal authorities to proceed effectively 
to the task of controlling and suppressing the disloyal, sedi- 
tious and piratical activities of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Facts and conditions referring to the subject matter out- 
lined above can be obtained from confidential reports of the 
special agents of the Department of Justice in this territory. 


The action of the Chamber of Commerce is based on a 
report hastily made by a special committee of the civic 
affairs bureau of the chamber in coéperation with the 
Kmployers’ Association and Loggers’ Club. 

‘ ° part of the committee’s report of the situation is as 
ollows: 


We desire to state that an extended investigation shows, 
and it is now common knowledge, that the said I. W. W. 
organization is actively, openly and notoriously engaged in 
acts of intimidation, sabotage, malicious damage and outright 
sedition in the lumber, mining and agricultural industries of 
Washington and Idaho. By threats, force and violence, and 
by other well known methods, this organization will, unless 
put under effective Federal control, succeed in completely 
paralyzing the first two industries named and in reducing the 
ha rvesting of more than 50 percent of the fruit, vegetable and 
grain crops. 

The strikes inaugurated in the logging camps of northern 
Idaho and elsewhere by or thru the agents of the I. W. W. are 
designed and confidently expected by its officers to extend to 
Montana and to the Coast, and to seriously embarrass, if 
not completely tie up, the production of timber and lumber 
now urgently in demand for national and domestic use. 

Ly similarly organized efforts now actually in operation 
the production of copper, lead and zine is being seriously cur- 
tailed and is threatened with complete suspension. 

The I. W. W. has already succeeded in closing logging 
operations in and around Cle Elum, Wash., with the avowed 
intent of making it impossible for producers to secure the 
boxing material necessary for the now ripening fruits and 
vegetables of central Washington. Other methods of sabo- 
tage are being practiced looking not only to the destruction 
of the present fruit crops but of the trees themselves, 

Widely extended methods of brutal and ruthless intimida- 
tion by pairs and squads of the I. W. W. on or adjacent to 
the farms and at the sources of labor supply have already 
reduced and are now dangerously reducing the necessary 
quotas of permanent and seasonal labor required for harvest- 
ing the crops. 

It has been ascertained that there are now about 150 I. 
W. W. members largely in the train service and incidental 
employments between Spokane and Yakima on the road alone, 
and whether they are willing or unwilling members, the start- 
ling fact remains that the presentation of an I. W. W. mem- 
bership card secures unmolested transportation not only on 
— particular division but upon many of the western rail- 
roads. 

Finally, this committee, after an impartial review of the 
situation, states that there is no close or divided wage or 
other economic question at issue; that the mere subterfuge 
of a specious and impossible demand is used only as a cloak 
for ulterior, savage and destructive purposes; and that as a 
consequence many communities are arming and organizing for 
the purpose of protecting themselves against this imminent 
and unchecked menace, and lastly it is our unalterable and 
insistent conviction that conclusive and immediate action 
must be taken by the Federal Government to deal with these 
interstate activities. 





Warren, ArK., July 2.— 
Probably no one in the Ar- 
kansas soft pine belt is more 
patriotic than C. J. Mans- 
field, general manager of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., and 
every one of the fifteen hun- 
dred or more that attended 
the flag raising at Arkansas 
Lumber Co.’s camp Sunday, 
June 24, will verify this 
statement. 

However, Mr. Mansfield is 
not only patriotic, but knows 
how to provide a good time 
in general to a host of hungry 
people fully imbued with the 
holiday spirit. While the 
crowd at the camp Sunday 
was doubtless larger than he 
expected, yet he was more 
than equal to the occasion 
and had turkey, fish and nu- 
merous other good things to 
spare. 

The day was most thoroly 
enjoyed by all and it was 
late in the afternoon before 
the crowd left for their 











homes, tired but not hungry. CROWD AT FLAG RAISING AT ARKANSAS LUMBER CO.’S CAMP, WARREN, ARK. 
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NEW COMPANY WILL CATER TO SHIP BUILDING 


Texas Concern, Well Capitalized, Arranges to Start 
Work—Will Operate a Railroad Separately 








Houston, Trx., June 30—Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the organization of the new company which 
recently purchased a large tract of virgin timberland in 
East Texas. A slight delay has been caused by the death 
of Dr. E. W. Brown, of Orange, who was to have been one 
of the directors, 

The company is to be known as the Wier-Reynolds 
Lumber Co. of Stark, Tex. Following are the officers: 
R. W. Wier, president; J. W. Reynolds, vice president; 
J. B. Reynolds, secretary; T. P. Wier, treasurer; H. J. L. 
Stark and George I’. Howard, directors, Another director 
will be named in place of Dr. Brown, The company will 
be capitalized at $400,000 and a charter will be applied 
for within a few days. 

Plans for the organization of a separate company to 
operate the railroad which is to be built to the mill at 
Newton are now being formulated and it can be stated 
that B. F. Bonner will be selected as president of this 
company. ’ 

During the last week, the order for loader and skidder 
was placed with the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, and the 
order for the machinery for the planer was placed with 
the 8. A. Woods Machinery Co. Dry kilns were pur- 
chased some time ago and a large part of the equipment 
is already on hand. 

“We have 1,250,000,000 feet of longleaf virgin tim- 
ber,’’ said Mr. Wier, ‘‘in which the ‘birds are still nest- 
ing’ but from the time the saw hits it until it reaches 
shipside will not exceed six days in the case of ships to 
be built in any of the Louisiana or Texas ports.’’ 





CONDUCTS SUMMER CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 2—The New York State Col- 
lege summer camp in the Adirondacks is open to any man 
of good character who wishes to combine recreation with 
instruction in forestry. Applicants can register for pe- 
riods of from two weeks to all summer. The cost is at 
rate of $60 per month, including all expenses. 

In view of the coal situation the college is advising the 
utilization of waste wood in New York timber lots for 
fuel during the coming winter, emphasizing the fact that 








(LEFT) SIDE VIEW OF GLENDON BRIDGE AND (RIGHT) VIEW 


the United States Forest Service rates a cord of northern 
hardwood as about equal in heat units to a ton of coal. 
Inasmuch as most farm woodlots have numerous trees 
not fit for logs, yet too old, crooked or diseased to be left, 
the college points out that cutting these out will not only 
help relieve the fuel situation but put the woodlot in 
better producing condition. 





ITALIAN AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE TO START 


According to Consul Joseph Emerson Haven, of Turin, 
Italy, the firm Pomilio & Co., of that city, has perfected 
plans for the inauguration of an airplane mail service 
between Turin and Rome. The Government has given 
permission for the carrying of the mail by airplane and 
until special stamps are printed the ordinary special de- 
livery stamp of 5 cents is to be used, but a notation must 
be placed on the envelop that the letter is to go by air- 
plane. Special letter boxes are to be placed in both 
Turin and Rome in the post offices and railway stations 
wherein letters for the aero post may be deposited. 





CONTROL OF BLISTER RUST EFFECTIVE 


MapIson, Wis., July 3.—The work of controlling the 
white pine blister rust is now well under way in all States 
and the outlook for the complete eradication of the disease 
is most promising, according to Roy Gifford Pierce, forest 
pathologist with the United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, who is in charge of Federal forest inspection work 
in the central division of States, including all territory 
north of Ohio as far west as the Dakotas. Mr. Pierce says 
that a careful survey of the whole country is now being 
made. This work is being done everywhere and not only 
in the lake States. Inspections are carried on thru nursery 
shipments and Federal authorities are co-operating with 
ig nursery. inspectors, who have the power of confisca- 
10n. £ f 

Good sized crews are working in all States, Mr. Pierce 
says. He declares that it is fortunate that the fight on 


the rust was begun promptly for otherwise the result 
might be similar to that of the disastrous chestnut blight. 
No trace of infection has been found west of Minnesota. 

The work of fighting the white pine blister rust in 
Wisconsin is in charge of Dr. E. D, Ball, State entomolo- 
gist, who has a crew of about twenty men working under 
him. Up to date no trace of rust has been found in this 
State and it appears that the work done last year was 
extremely successful, The Wisconsin crew is now working 
in Polk County, up and down the St. Croix River. Minne- 
sota has a crew of at least fifteen men working on the 
Minnesota side of the river. 


WOODEN BRIDGE WITHSTANDS HALF CENTURY’S USE 


Structure Was Built of White Pine—Has Been Sub- 
jected to Heaviest Traffic 








BETHLEHEM, PA., July 2.—Ten miles down the Lehigh 
River from the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s mammoth ammuni- 
tion plant is the old Glendon Bridge, built entirely of 
wood and still well preserved and serviceable after over 
a half century’s constant use. The original Glendon 
bridge was erected in 1842 by the Glendon Bridge Co., 
a stock concern. The first bridge was built exclusively of 
hand hewn white pine and cost a little over $5,000 to 
build, In 1862 a disastrous flood swept this bridge away, 
but the Glendon Bridge Co. immediately began construc- 
tion work on a new bridge. This bridge still stands today 
a monument to the lasting qualities of white pine, exposed 
to the wind and rain, the heat of summer and the storms 
of winter. The bridge built in 1862 was made a toll 
bridge and cost slightly more than the one built in 1842. 

For many years the bridge was used by firms hauling 
limestone and iron ore from nearby quarries and mines to 
the Glendon furnace. On an average of about 800 tons 
of this heavy material passed over daily, and later on 
when the Luey furnace was built about two miles from 
Glendon, this tonnage was greatly increased. These fur- 
naces were blown out and never brought in again after the 
stagnation in the steel industry twenty years ago, but the 
bridge remains strong and sturdy, giving service to the 
country people who cross it. It remained a toll structure 
until about ten years ago when it was taken over by the 
county commissioners, and is one of the four remaining 
wooden bridges across the Lehigh River between Easton 
and Mauch Chunk, 





As may be seen by the accompanying illustrations, large 
white pine timbers were used in the framework. One 
illustration shows the outside of the bridge, which was 
built in three spans, each 115 feet in length. The type of 
construction is generally known as the burr truss type, and 
there are ten panels to each truss. The trusses are nine- 
teen feet from center to center, thus affording an 18-foot 
driveway, as shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The depth of the truss is 15 feet and 3 inches, 
but the driveway has a clearing of only thirteen feet. The 
flooring is 83-inch planking, which is supported by string- 
ers, 444x814 inches and resting on ten 16-inch floor beams 
22 feet long. These are framed to the trusses at the panel 
point. The top chord of the truss is a piece of pine timber 
12x12 inches and about 28 feet in length, while the lower 
chord of two pieces is 7x14 inches and between 36 and 38 
feet in length. The vertical supports of the trusses are 
12x12-inch timbers, 17 feet in length, with diagonals 8x10 
inches and 18 feet long. Each truss is further strength- 
ened by two arches of 7x14-inch timber. The sides of the 
bridge were originally boarded but years ago the boards 
were removed. The bridge is roofed with slate, which adds 
considerably to the weight and makes it necessary strongly 
to brace the roof with 8x10-inch struts and 4x6-inch cross 
braces. 


PLANS DEVELOPMENT OF MEXICAN PROPERTIES 


DouGias, Ariz., July 2—In order to afford a transpor- 
tation outlet for a timber tract of 75,000 acres situated 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico, about forty 
miles southeast of here, J. W. McRae, of Joliet, Ill., owner 
of the property, will construct a railroad from Douglas to 
the scene of proposed lumbering operations. Mr. McRae 
plans to install one or more lumber mills at the south- 
eastern terminus of the proposed road and to make a 
specialty of cutting and manufacturing timber and lumber 
for the mines and other industries of Arizona and New 
Mexico. He will also build at Douglas a lumber mill and 
finishing plant. Neither of the United States nor Mexican 
governments imposes a tax on logs and these will be 
shipped here by Mr. McRae in large quantities. 





LUMBERMEN TRY TO STEM NEGRO MIGRATION 


Logging Camps Crippled by Insufficient Labor—Fed- 
eral Assistance to Be Asked 





Houston, Trx., June 30.—A number of lumbermen from 
Houston and vicinity attended a meeting of merchants 
and employers held at the Chamber of Commerce last 
Tuesday to take action regarding the serious inroads being 
made into the ranks of negro labor by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other railroads of the North and Kast, The 
situation has grown so serious that a proposition was made 
at the meeting to institute injunction proceedings in the 
district or Federal courts to prevent further shipments 
of negroes from Texas, Already three big shipments of 
negro laborers have been made from this point alone, 
totaling 600 men. 

(. E. Walden, manager of the Sabine Tram Co., of 
Beaumont, who was one of those present, said that while 
the lumber mills have not yet been seriously affected 
there was grave danger if the movement should be allowed 
to continue, as there is already a shortage of labor in the 
lumber camps. G. A. Kelley, of the Carter-Kelley Lum- 
ber Co., declared the matter ought to be called to the 
attention of the Federal authorities at Washington and 
this step was decided upon. F. J. Womack, of the 
Trinity River Lumber Co., was present representing the 
Houston lumbermen. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has eleven field agents at 
work in Texas and it is charged that they are encouraging 
negroes to break their contracts with their present em- 
ployers to accept positions with the railroad and fill up the 
gap left by the lack of immigrant labor, upon which 
the railroads have heretofore depended. It was said that 
the South will be unable to feed itself as the Government 
has urged if the negro laborers are weaned away. 

Plans were discussed to institute proceedings to have 
penalties imposed on the railroad and its agents for pro- 
curing negroes to break their contracts with Texas em- 
ployers. Another meeting will be held next week at which 
definite action will be taken. 


OLD WOODEN LANDMARK RAZED 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 3.—‘‘ The carpenters of early 
days builded well’’ may be an excerpt from classical lore, 
but no better evidence to the effect that it is an actual 
fact can be found than that drawn forth thru the razing 
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THRU DRIVEWAY OF GLENDON BRIDGE NEAR BETHLEHEM, PA. 


of the old Elizabeth Hotel, Fifth and National avenues, 
erected early in the nineteenth century—many old settlers 
declare more than a hundred years ago. 

The timbers, sheathing and siding, joists and rafters 
and such parts of the original floor as remain are as 
sound as the day they were put in place. 

The hotel originally was of five rooms, one story in 
height. It was built when what is now National Avenue, 
a busy business thorofare, was nothing more than a trail, 
even before it was named Elizabeth Street. Guests were 
travelers by stage coach or wagon and who found night 
falling and Kilbournton and Milwaukee still three or 
four hours away. Later a balcony was built around the 
hostelry for the comfort of guests, and it was from this 
balcony that Abraham Lincoln addressed the people of 
Milwaukee on one of his presidential campaign tours. 


WILL PROMPTLY REBUILD BURNED MILL 


Bay St. Louis, Miss., July 2.—With characteristic 
enterprise the Wena Lumber Co. will immediately rebuild 
along improved lines and with increased capacity its 
Bay St. Louis sawmill, recently destroyed by fire. Part 
of the machinery has already been purchased. The power 
plant has been repaired and connected with the planing 
mill, and this department is running full time. The new 
plant will be one of the most modern and fastest dimen- 
sion mills in the South. It will have a capacity of 60,000 
to 75,000 feet of yellow pine a day, and nothing but di- 
mension will be manufactured. 

By a hard fight the fire was stopped just before it 
reached the dry shed, where over a million feet of dressed 
lumber was stored. The lumber in kiln, however, was 
destroyed and the kilns buried, as were also a gasoline 
boat and a schooner lying in the river adjoining the mill. 
The dry shed, planing mill, and yard, where something 
over 5,000,000 feet of dimension was stored, were saved. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

The Wena Lumber Co, is the successor to the R. J. 
Williams Lumber Co. W. J. Gex of Bay St. Louis is 
president and principal owner. 
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SHIP BUILDING GROWS INCREASINGLY ACTIVE 


Emergency Fleet Corporation Buys Ten Million Feet of Lumber on the Pacific Coast—Contracts Awarded to Western and 
Southern Companies— Construction Gets an Impetus in All Sections. 


PURCHASES FIRST INSTALLMENT OF LUMBER 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 3.—The United States 
Shipping Board authorizes the following announce- 
ment: 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has purchased its first 
installment of 10,000,000 feet of lumber under its contract 
of last May with the Coos Bay Lumber Co. : 

This contract provided for the sale of thirty units of fir 
timber for vessels of the Ferris type, the lumber to be deliv- 
ered on the dock at Marshfield, Ore., for $00 a thousand. 
There was a 40-mile rail haul behind the final delivery of the 
lumber. : 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. is controlled by former, Con- 
gressman William Kent, now tariff commissioner ; C. A, Smith, 
John Lyon and C. R. Johnson, well known lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast, and John Garrigued. They came to Chairman 
William Denman, of the shipping board, and inquired in what 
way they could assist the Government. They were asked 
to make a figure on this class of lumber, at what they con- 
sidered a good profit, disregarding the war market condi- 
tions. 

They offered this figure, which was accepted by Mr. Den- 
man and General Goethals. Afterward, on learning that the 
price of lumber was being considered by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Coos Bay Lumber Co. offered to sell at $30 
a thousand feet or, at the choice of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, at the price fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. : ; 

The shipping board is glad to make public the attitude 
of these gentlemen, which, while it typified the action of many 
producers dealing with the Government, is a happy example 
which we hope others may learn to follow. 

This price of $30 offered by the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. is understood to be at the bottom of the request 
of President Wilson that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ascertain the cost of lumber production, since 
the agreed price for yellow pine and Douglas fir ship 
timbers is $35 at the mill and lumbermen regard it 
as a very fair price. Pacific coast men do not believe 
that the investigation by the trade commission will 
show that the $35 price is unreasonable. The Coos 
Bay price on a full ship schedule would be approxi- 
mately $7,500 less than the standard price at which 
100 ship schedules have been ordered from the south- 
ern pine people and sixty-eight with an option of 
forty more from the Douglas fir interests. 

If the Emergency Fleet Corporation can secure its 
lumber and timbers at this reduction it should place 
all possible schedules with the Coos Bay people, ac- 
cording to Pacific coast men who have commented 
upon the difference in price. They are confident that 
they would lose a large amount of money on a price 
of $30. 

According to members of the lumber committee, for 
weeks those behind the offer insisted that it did not 
cover the Ferris type of ship, which is the standard 
finally adopted, but the Hough type, which was re- 
jected. Documentary evidence has been before the 
committee to this effect. According to one member 
of the committee, when the shipping board secured 
this offer to furnish lumber at $30 the Ferris type of 
ship had not been evolved and specifications were not 
available. 

Other Pacific coast mills, it is stated, are prepared 
to furnish material for ships of the Hough type at 
$27.50 a thousand. 

The announcement of the shipping board, however, 
states that the lumber purchased from the Coos Bay 
people is for Ferris type ships. No matter what the 
original offer may have been, therefore, the heavy 
timber will be in the sizes required for the larger and 
better ships. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation issued no an- 
nouncement of contract awards this week. At the 
office of the corporation it was stated that the issu- 
ance of lists of contracts and awards had been sus- 
pended as a war measure. The cabinet, at the instance 
of Secretary of Commerce Redfield, last week deter- 
mined it was an unwise war policy to issue regular 
announcements of the number of ships that are being 
built or ordered. 


Up to date the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
has placed with southern mills contracts for thirty- 
two schedules. A much larger number of completed 
ships and hulls have been ordered but the schedules 
not yet placed. The mills which have already received 
orders and the shipbuilders to get the material follow: 


The Foundation Co., yards at Newark, N. J., on New Jersey 
Central Railroad ; billing via Charlotte Gateway. Ten hulls. 
Schedules placed with following mills: Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., one; Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., one; Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La., one; Kola 
Lumber Co., Kola, Miss., one; Natalbany Lumber Co., Natal- 
bany, La., one; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
two; J. M. Griffin, Blodgett, Miss., one; Southern Lumber 
& Timber Co., Hillsdale, Miss., one. 

The Jahncke Navigation Co., New Orleans, La.; yards at 

Madisonville, La. Two ships. Schedules placed with F. L. 
gH Zona, La., and Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
usa, La. 
Union Bridge & Construction Co.; yards at Morgan City on 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Six hulls. One schedule each 
placed with: Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La.; W. G. Ragley 
Lumber Co., Ragley, La.; Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La.; W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La.; Louisiana Saw 
_— Co., Glenmora, La. ; Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Oakdale, 
a. 

Groton Iron Works; yard at Noank, Conn. Twelve hulls. 
One schedule each placed with: Henderson Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss 
Point, Miss.; Saint Tammany Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Ramsey, La. 

: Universal Ship Building Co., New York; yard in Harris 
County, Texas. Twelve hulls. One schedule each placed 
with: Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; Continental Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. ; 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; American Lumber Co., 
Merryville, La.; Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(mills under name of Louisiana & Texas Lumber Co., Ratcliff, 
Tex.; Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex.) ; Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. (location of mill to be furnished 
later) ; Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
(location of mill to be furnished later) ; W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co. (mills at Center and Houston, Tex., Pickering, Cravens 
and Barham, La.); W. T. Carter & Bro., Houston, Tex. ; 








Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. (mills under names of 
Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., New Willard, Tex. ; Thompson 
Bros. Lumber Co., Trinity, Tex., and Thompson & Ford Lum- 
ber Co., Grayburg, Tex.). 

Portland Ship Ceiling Co.; yards at Portland, Me. Four 
hulls. One schedule each placed with: Payne Mill Co., Jack- 
son, Ala., and Stearns Lumber & Export Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Newcomb Life Boat Co.; yards at Hampton, Va. Your 
hulls. One schedule each placed with: Lamar Lumber Co., 
Clyde, Miss.; Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss., and 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Chairman Downman of the lumber committee has 
advised the Southern Pine committee that he wants a 
complete list of mills capable of sawing ship timbers 
as soon as possible. 

President Wilson has not yet definitely settled the 
differences existing between Chairman Denman of 
the shipping board and General Goethals regarding 
wooden and steel ships and the price the Government 
should pay for steel. Chairman Denman is continu- 
ing to approve contracts for steel ships at the tenta- 
tive price of $56 a ton, the actual price to be deter- 
mined after the Federal Trade Commission has -deter- 
mined the cost of production. It is not believed this 
will require a long time. Officials hope the cost of 
production can be closely approximated within three 
weeks. Meanwhile, the tentative price will be ad- 
vanced to steel mills furnishing material for ship- 
building. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau today sug- 
gested to Chairman Downman of the lumber commit- 
tee that it would greatly facilitate the getting out of 
ship timbers if Naval Architect Ferris or some other 
authority would consent to accept hewn timbers in 
the larger sizes instead of surfaced material. It is 
believed the capacity of southern mills to turn out 
the larger ship timbers would be almost doubled if 
the suggested changes could be made. Some mills 
have not facilities for sawing timbers 40x18 and 
larger and are so located from a transportation stand- 
point that they can not ship in the rough to transit 
points where the mills have larger sizers. There are 
large numbers of lumbermen in the South, it is said, 
who are experts at hewing timbers. 





PROPOSE CONSTRUCTION OF TEN HULLS 


Bangor, Mz., July 3.—Proposals from Maine shipbuild- 
ers for the construction of ten hulls of wooden steamships 
for the Government emergency fleet, in addition to the 
four for which contracts have been signed with the Port- 
land Ship Ceiling Co., have been approved by the Maine 
shipbuilders’ committee. If these proposals are accepted 
by the Federal Shipping Board, the hulls will be built at 
Bath, Thomaston, South Freeport, Stockton Springs and 
Frankfort, at a cost of $300,000 each. 

E. M. Frye and Capt. Carl B. Flynn, of Harrington, 
and B. E. Henricksen, of Addison, are organizing a cor- 
poration to be known as the Frye & Flynn Shipbuilding 
Co., and expect to get Government contracts to build two 
auxiliary power ships of 3,000 and 3,600 tons gross meas- 
urement, respectively, in the old Nash and Plummer yards 
at Addison Point, where there are deep water, freedom 
from ice and a better supply of native labor and mate- 
rials than can be found at most places on the eastern 
coast. 





SHIPBUILDING REVIVAL IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
SEEN 

Str. Joun, N. B., July 2.—There is every prospect that 
the wooden shipbuilding industry will be revived on a 
large scale at St. John. Grant & Horne last week were 
awarded a contract by the Imperial Munitions Board for 
two ships of practically 3,000 tons each, and this order will 
no doubt be followed by others. The vessels are to be 
250 feet long, 4344-foot beam and 25-foot depth of hold. 
Each vessel will be provided with a set of triple expansion 
surface condensing engines, and will have two boilers 
fitted for oil or coal burning. They will attain a speed 
of about nine and one-half knots. 

The very next day after the contract was awarded 
the firm had a crew of men at work levelling the site 
and preparing the ways at the head of Courtenay Bay. 
It is hoped to have such progress made that it will be 
possible to lay the keel by the end of this week. Mate- 
rial is already arriving at the site, and employment will 
be given 200 men. Material for both ships will be got out 
at the same time, altho only: one will be constructed at a 
time. 

In the meantime D. A. Saker, formerly connected with 
the Imperial Munitions Board and before that engaged 
with Great Britain shipbuilding firms, has laid before the 
city council a proposition to establish a shipbuilding 
plant on the site of the Warner mill property, on what 
is called the Strait Shore, which has long been idle. He 
has purchased that property and asks for certain exemp- 
tions from taxation, which, if granted, will be followed by 
the expenditure of $200,000 for improvements and plant, 
and the immediate beginning of construction of wooden 
vessels. The city council has expressed itself as very 
favorably impressed with the scheme, and the indications 
are that Mr. Saker’s proposition will be approved. 

There is still another shipbuilding project which Thom- 
as Nagle, a lumber broker, says is well under way and will 
undoubtedly be carried out. Mr. Nagle says he has a 
company formed witn ample capital, and that it already 
has orders for a number of vessels of smaller tonnage than 
those required by the Imperial Munitions Board. He has 
not yet disclosed the site of the proposed shipyard but 
intimates that work will soon be begun. These shipyards 
will utilize New Brunswick timber and lumber, and it is 
hoped their establishment will be followed in the course 


of time by the establishment of a steel shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

So far as the general lumber trade is concerned the 
situation is unchanged. No tonnage is available on Eng- 
lish or French account, and the only shipments are those 
made to the American market. Considerable quantities 
are going forward by rail, but sail tonnage is scarce 
and freights are high. The logs are safely out and 
the mills are piling their lumber. It is hoped that later 
in the season tonnage will be released by the British 
government and orders placed for large shipménts, which 
would relieve the congestion in mill yards everywhere. 





EXPECT TO FURNISH MUCH TIMBER 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., July 3.—Alabama lumbermen ex- 
pect to furnish much of the timber that will go into 
ships to be built under contracts let to Mobile shipyards 
by the Government. Inquiries were received in this 
market last week for several kinds of timbers. 

The Alabama Drydocks Co. at Mobile has been awarded 
the contract for four 3,500-ton mine sweepers. The Bar- 
rett Shipbuilding Co. will build four submarine chasers at 
a cost of $44,000 each. A number of wooden ships for 
private parties have been contracted for during the last 
ten days. 





NEW SHIP BUILDING CONCERN INCORPORATED 

Los ANGELES, Cau., July 2.—With a shipbuilding site 
of twenty-three acres at Long Beach, the Craig Ship 
Building Co. has incorporated for $500,000. Orders have 
already been received for construction of two steamers 
at $450,000 each for Swain & Hoyt, of San Francisco. 
With completion of the new yards it is possible the com- 
pany may absorb the business of the Craig Ship Building 
Co. of Maine. The incorporators are John F. Craig, 
Charles II, Cummings, jr., John E. Craig and K. Barrett, 
all of Long Beach, 

The Edna Christensen, a wooden lumber carrier de- 
signed to ply in the offshore trade, carrying lumber from 
northern ports to far points of the Pacific, has been 
launched at the C. E. Fulton yards. The hull alone cost 
$112,000. The vessel, which has a capacity of 1,500,000 
feet of lumber, is owned by the Western Mercantile Ma- 
rine Corporation, a subsidiary concern of the shipping 
firm Sudden & Christensen, of San Francisco. A sister 
ship will be launched fro:. *.e same yards within six 
weeks. 

The bulkhead for the filled-in land on which the plant 
of the Los Angeles Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. is to be 
built has been completed and work will be rushed on nine 
buildings contracted for. The first will be the laying-out 
building for plate work. This will be rushed so the keels 
for the first two of the eight steamers to be built for 
the Government can be laid. About 200 men are now at 
work, and several thousand will eventually be employed. 
The plant will be equipped to build steel vessels, eight 
of which have been contracted for by Maj. Gen. George 
W. Goethals. The type of vessel which it is thought will 
be built at this plant will cost $1,500,000 each. 





SHIPBUILDING PLANS BEING FURTHERED 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 2.—Plans for the construction of 
four wooden ships at either Savannah or Brunswick by the 
American Shipbuilding Co., of New York, are being con- 
sidered. The timber will be supplied by the pine manu- 
facturers of the South, and a number of orders for timber 
for the ships to be constructed not only in Savannah but 
elsewhere will probably be placed with Savannah lumber- 
men by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

If the Charleston (S. C.) city council grants the neces- 
sary permission to close Crab and Wharf streets, the Valk 
& Murdoch Co. will undertake the building of large steel 
steamships at its plant on the Cooper River. W. R. Bonsal 
and his associates, who purchased the stock of the Valk & 
Murdoch Co. some months ago with the purpose of devel- 
oping a great shipbuilding plant, have already completed 
arrangements for the building of large vessels for the 
Government. The plant will also be equipped with a large 
6,000-ton sectional floating dry dock, according to an au- 
thoritative report. 





SURVEY SITE OF NEW SHIPYARD 


New Or.eEANs, La., July 3.—Dispatches from Pasca- 
goula, Miss., today announce that the Blodgett Construc- 
tion Co., of Kansas City, began the work of surveying 
grounds for its shipyard there, having secured contracts 
to construct several vessels for the Government. When 
these are completed, the report adds, the company will 
begin construction of steel ships. The shipyard site is 
situated on the Pascagoula River and will be served by a 
spur track from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 





MANY SHIPS BUILDING ON THE COAST 

San Francisco, July 2.—Charles R. McCormick & Co. 
expect to get the new steam schooner Ernest H. Meyer 
ready for sea during this week. It has received its en- 
gines and boilers here. The Meyer will be equipped with 
the Hewitt electrical steering gear, which is in successful 
use on the motor schooner S. IJ. Allard, now on its way 
across the Pacific with a lumber cargo. 

The following are dimensions of new San Francisco- 
owned vessels nearing completion at different ship yards 
along the Coast: Steamer Lucinda Hanify, for J. R. 
Hanify & Co., length 225 feet, breadth 44 feet, depth 17 
feet, tonnage 1,235; Steamer Robert Sudden, for Sudden 
& Christenson, length 225 feet, breadth 44 feet, depth 17 


(Concluded on Page 58.) 
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CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION IS WELL UNDER WAY 


Design and Building Proceeding Simultaneously—Total Lumber Bill May Be Increased 176,000,000 Feet to Meet All 
Requirements—National Guard Camps Are Not to Be 


CANTONMENT PLANS GO FORWARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The hemlock interests 
have withdrawn from the Des Moines (Iowa) canton- 
ment, and the big lumber contract for this work has 
been divided equally between southern yellow pine and 
Douglas fir. After having been given one-third of 
the contract, the hemlock mills determined to with- 
draw. 

Hemlock will be used for the Rockford (Ill.) can- 
tonment, and hemlock and Michigan hardwoods at 
Battle Creek. There has been a suggestion that the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau may be called upon 
to furnish certain sizes for Battle Creek in the event 
that short stocks make it difficult to furnish quickly 
material in all sizes. Because of the large cut of 
yellow pine, southern mills will be in position to fur- 
nish any material that may be called for. 

The lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense is now werking on specifications for sash and 
doors, special millwork and interior trim. It is esti- 
mated that about 650,000 feet of special mill work 
will be required for each cantonment. All of these 
items are in addition to the approximately 16,500,000 
feet required for the cantonments proper. 

Estimates as to the quantity of lumber required at 
each cantonment for stables, wagon sheds, storehouses, 
post exchanges, schools and other buildings not in- 
cluded in the general schedule already published run 
as high as 11,000,000 feet, or 176,000,000 feet for the 
sixteen camps. 

It is now known definitely that Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood has strongly recommended that the nine national 
guard camps in the southeastern department be con- 
structed of wood instead of principally of canvas. 
Many army officers agree with Gen. Wood that wooden 
buildings would be much more satisfactory, and in 
the long run would be more economical than canvas. 

In the event that it is found practicable to utilize 
the same working crews on the national guard camps 
as are now or in the immediate future will be used 
in constructing the cantonments for the national army, 
the recommendation of General Wood may be fol- 
lowed. There is doubt as to whether the working 
crews could be released from cantonment camps early 
enough to construct the national guard camps. 

Another difficulty is found in the fact that con- 








lavatories, officers’ quarters and store houses, and what- 
ever works are necessary for water supply and sewerage. 
The arr angement that has been made for providing lum- 
ber for the various cantonments, is as follows: 
Thru the lumber subcommittee of the General Munitions 


- Board, representatives of the big lumber associations of 


the country were assembled in Washington and agreed 
upon a price for lumber for these cantonments, this price 
not to exceed an average of $20 a thousand. It is under- 
stood that there are many independent mills not repre- 
sented in the associations, so to meet the demand from 
independent mills, this arrangement has been made: The 
letter of instructions to the contractor is to the effect that 
he will place at least 75 percent of his lumber bill with the 
committee, and that he may shop for the remaining 25 
percent among the independent mills within his district 

When a contractor is awarded a contract for any given 
cantonment he is given a letter which directs him to take 
up the matter of the purchase of lumber with the lumber 
committee. This committee has districted the United 
States and will recommend to the contractor that he pur- 
chase the lumber from such mills of these associations as 
can most economically handle the matter, both from the 
point of view of railroad facilities and the time of delivery. 
This arrangement was found to be absolutely necessary as 
a preventive measure in the matter of competition, and to 
regulate lumber prices. 

The constructing quartermaster has very large powers, 
for it is believed that the speed of the work will be in- 
creased by giving him practically complete authority, ex- 
cept as the general instructions issued by Colonel Littell 
control his management. It is necessary, of course, for 
the Washington headquarters to have full knowledge of 
the conditions of each camp, soa daily telegraphic report 
is made on each of the principal features of the work, a 
written weekly report gives a comprehensive view of 
conditions, and weekly graphic charts show the progress 
in the delivery of materials and the construction of each 
class of structures. 

The construction of the barracks is slightly different in 
the northern and southern cantonments. This causes the 
amount of lumber for a southern cantonment, 16,314,000 
feet, board measure, to be about 216,000 feet less than that 
needed for a northern cantonment. These figures may be 
considerably increased, possibly 25 percent, as a result of 
enlargements of the buildings to meet recommendations 
of the army medical officers. Furthermore they will be in- 
creased by a large amount of lumber needed for stables, 
wagon sheds, post exchanges and assembly buildings. 
About 3,000 kegs of nails will be required at each canton- 
ment. 





CONSTRUCTION WORK AT LOUISVILLE 
CANTONMENT 


LovISVILLE, Ky., July 3.—The accompanying photos 
show some of the first construction work on the new can- 
tonment site at Louisville, where it is said a total of 1,800 
barrack buildings will be erected. These buildings will 
be 43 x 140 feet, and of 2-story construction, wooden 





Built of Wood 


62 2x4 10 Inside studs 2nd floor 
2x4 16 Plates inside part, 1st fl. 
9 2x4 14 Plates inside part 
20 2x4 14 Partitions 2nd floor 
20 2x4 10 Partitions 2nd floor 
12 2x4 12 Partitions 2nd floor 
10 2x4 14 Plates 2nd floor 
10 2x4 16 Plates 2nd floor 
6 2x6 12 Outside step platform 
37 2x4 10 Hoods over openings 
20 2x4 Diagonal braces on cor- 
ners 
8,000 sq. ft. 1x6 T&G On inside walls 


13,000 sq. ft. 
8,600 sq. ft. 1x6 
7,000 sq.ft. 1x6 

13,000 sq. ft. 1x6 


Sub-floor 

On roofs 
Drop siding 
Finished floor 


Sheathing 
T&G 


vee 





CANTONMENT LUMBER IS MOVING RAPIDLY 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4.—Late yesterday James 
Stewart & Co., contractors for the Little Rock (Ark.) 
cantonment, placed with the Southern Pine Emernegey 
Bureau an order for 75 percent of the lumber required. 

A large part of the lumber for several cantonments has 
either been delivered or is en route. All of the Little 
Rock stuff was to be on the way in 48 hours. The first 
trainload of Dougals fir is now enroute to Des Moines. 
Yellow pine is also moving toward Des Moines as well as 
other sites. 

North Carolina pine mills have moved a great deal of 
lumber, and all this despite the car shortage situation. 





CLEARING SITE FOR MARYLAND CANTON- 
MENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Carpenters and other 
workmen went to work today on the first barracks at the 
army cantonment site at Annapolis Junction (Admiral), 
Maryland. Two carloads of lumber reached the site yes- 
terday and the music of hammer and saw was heard short- 
ly after 7 o’clock this morning. 

The mere handful of men now on the site will be 
augmented by a virtual army of workmen just as soon 
as the work of clearing the site and assembling materials 
in large quantities has been completed. 

The first buildings to be thrown together are to house 
the workmen and their tools, and to provide shelter for 
animals employed on the work. 

It is understood that the firm of Smith, Hauser & Me- 


























Isaac of New York will sublet large parts of the contract 
tractors in different sections of the country already thruout. The camp is to house 45,000 men from Ken- to Baltimore and Washington contractors. The New 
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UNITS Nos. 1 AND 3 OF ARMY CANTONMENT UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT LOUISVILLE, KY., WHICH WILL ACCOMMODATE 45,000 MEN 





are up in arms because they failed to secure contracts 
for cantonment construction. If contracts should be 
awarded to the same men to build wooden structures 
at the national guard camps much more bitterness 
would probably be engendered. 

However, the War Department and the nation have 
a big job of work ahead in preparing adequate hous- 
ing and training facilities for a great army. This 
work must and will be done, no matter whose feelings 
are hurt. When the proper time comes a final decision 
as to national guard camps will be announced. 

Meanwhile, all but three of the sixteen national 
guard camp sites have been approved, the last being 
Palo Alto, Cal., a most desirable location. 

About 25 percent of additional construction at each 
camp may be required to meet the recommendations 
of the medical authorities. 


A statement issued by the Committee on Public In- 
formation follows in part: 


The design and construction of the new army canton- 
ments are proceeding side by side, contrary to the usual 
practice in building work. ‘This is perfectly simple under 
the system of contracting employed on these undertakings, 
because the contractor does not make a lump sum bid, but 
agrees to do the work at actual cost, plus an additional 
percentage of that cost to cover his overhead expenses 
and pvyrofit. Consequently, so long as he receives plans 
long enough in advance to keep his men busy and order 
his materials he is in no wise hampered, and the planning 
of the detail he needs later on can go ‘ahead while he is 
carrying on the first part of his work. ‘This system of 
construction has made it difficult, however, to furnish the 
public with definite detailed information conc erning what 
the finished camps will be, and even today there are many 
details which are undecided. 

The problem of transporting the materials for these 
cities at the same time the railways have to meet many 
other exceptional demands, is serious. Colonel Littell has 
therefore directed the construction to be undertaken by 
successive steps, in order that the railways may not be 
unnecessarily pressed in making deliveries. The first work 
is the construction of the roads and railway sidings abso- 
lutely necessary to carry out the building program. While 
these are under construction the contractor must provide 
temporary quarters for his own staff and laborers, num- 
bering several thousand. To shelter, feed and protect the 
health of these men is a large undertaking in itself The 
first of the cantonment buildings to be constructed are 
the barracks, including the kitchen and mess facilities, 


tucky and Indiana, and will cost about $6,000,000. It is 
understood that the construction is the same as that 
which will be employed in constructing the fifteen other 
cantonments, 

Mason & Hanger, general contractors of Richmond, 
Ky., have the general contract for the construction work. 
An order for 20,000,000 feet of pine was recently placed 
thru the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau for carrying 
on the work. The pictures show construction on Units 
Nos. 1 and 38, the work being further advanced on No. 3 
unit. 

The following specification shows material to be used 
in constructing each barrack building or company bar- 
rack 

Company Barrack, 43x140 Feet 


Length 
No. Pes. Size in Feet Location 
74 2x8 20 Sills and 1st floor 
8 2x8 12 Girders 
150 2x8 10 1st floor joists 
150 2x8 12 
22 1x8 12 sridging bet. joists 
36 2x8 14 
42 4x4 9 
42 2x8 20 Inside posts 1st story 
4 2x8 12 
24 2x6 16 Ribbons 
144 2x8 10 2nd floor joists 
145 2x8 12 
36 2x8 14 Cut bet. joist 
26 4x4 12 Posts 2nd floor 
4x4 14 
704 lin. ft. 2x4 12 and 16 1st and 2nd floor braces 
2x4 14 sraces outer walls 
14 2x4 12 Center braces 
2 4x4 16 Kitchen 
4x4 12 
22 1x8 12 Cut bet. joist 
60 2x6 10 Girders 
232 2x6 12 Rafters 
240 lin. ft. 1x6 For vents 
260 lin. ft. 2x6 Between vent rafters 
on ridge 
200 * 2x4 18 Outside walls 
26 2x4 10 Outside walls kitchen 
sides 
14 2x4 12 = walls kitchen 
ends 
88 2x4 14 Plates and belt bet. win. 
78 2x4 16 Plates and belt bet. win. 
24 1x6 10 Tie beam 2nd floor 
24 1x6 12 Tie beam 2nd floor 


York firm has established a branch office in Baltimore 
and will have a large office force at Annapolis Junction 
within the next few days. 

Representatives of the Maryland State forester’s office 
were at the site today figuring on saving all of the stand- 
ing timber possible. 

Sergeant John Engel of the signal corps has estab- 
lished quarters at the camp and will supervise the installa- 
tion of a military telegraph and telephone system. 





AWARD CONTRACT FOR NAVAL CANTONMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4.—The Navy Department 
today announced that contracts for the construction of 
the naval cantonment on the old Jamestown exposition 
site near Norfolk have been awarded to John B. Wilson, 
of Richmond, Va., and the Carolina Products Co., of 
Asheville. This camp will accommodate 5,000 recruits. 
The Richardson Co., of Norfolk, will reconstruct build- 
ings now on the site to take care of other men. 

The Newport Engineering Co., of Newport News, was 
given the contract for building the hospital on the site, 





WILL NOT FOLLOW GENERAL’S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO USE WOOD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—A statement issued to- 
day by the committee on public information indicates 
that the War Department will not follow the recom- 
mendation of General Wood that the National Guard 
camps in his department be built of wood instead of 
canvas. Fourteen of the sixteen camps have now been 
chosen. A list of these sites follows: Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Deming, N. M.; Waco, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; Linda Vista, Cal.; Greenville, 8. C.; 
Augusta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Fayetteville, N. C.; Palo Alto, Cal. and 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
These camps will be laid out to accommodate ap- 
(Concluded on Page 52) 
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REDUCING THE HIGH COST OF SAWMILL REPAIRS 


One of the unavoidable expenses of sawmilling is found 
in the replenishment of broken machinery parts, and at a 
time like the present when everything except unsolicited 
advice is soaring in value it behooves every mill man to 
assure himself that supplies are being handled and used 
with the minimum of wastage. The dark corners, closets 
and basement cubby-holes in and about a sawmill plant 
are money wasters for the reason that they are the nat- 
ural hiding places of slightly used parts, which may be 
needed badly at some urgent moment but can not be found 
until they turn up during some sporadic house-cleaning 
effort. Anyone who has inspected even the most efli- 
ciently conducted sawmill can recall accumulations of 
cast-off metal parts filling odd corners and bulking large 
under buildings of one kind and another. 

As a matter of strict fact much of this material is use- 
less except to the junk man, but part of it can be used 
in emergencies to patch broken machines or by attention 
in the machine shap can be worked into smaller parts. 
But when everything is scattered about the plant and 
hidden by scraps the chances of redemption for the usable 
part are negligible. Railroads have realized the need of 
methods by which such cast-off material may be kept in 
view, and certain sawmill men have come to the adoption 
of such a system, which is the reason for this sketch, 
Perhaps the idea will appeal to others. 

At. the mill in question there is a clearing house for 
used parts. It stands in close proximity to the supply 
house, the machine shops, car shops and foundry, and is 
under the eye of the sawmill foreman as well as under 
lock and key. Under the arrangement of this mill all new 
material is put into stock by the supply man and charged 
to him by the general office. Then as the various fore- 
men or millwrights present requisitions for repair parts 
he charges whatever they receive to the departments 
affected and closes his records so far as those items are 
concerned. But the used parts which have been removed 
in favor of the new are not returned to the supply house, 
nor thrown indiscriminately into a corner, but they are 
placed in the ‘‘reclaiming house,’’ which is the dignified 
title of this new institution. If they are unfit for fur- 
ther use they go to the junk bins, of which there are 
four, and are stored according to their value. 


[By J. B. Woops, MALVERN, ARK.] 


In the reclaiming house there are various divisions de- 
voted to the numerous departments. For example, there 
is the sawmill side, where all sawmill cast-offs are placed, 
such as flanges, couplings, pulleys, pieces of shafting and 
the innumerable other items that go into the mill proper. 
Then there is the proper allotment of space to each of the 
other operating departments, even to the railroad bins, 
where driving-boxes, brake shoes, rods, Shay engine line 
shafts, pipe fittings and what-not may be found by the 
repair men when needed. In the center of the room is a 
large cabinet where bolts, nuts and screws of all sizes are 
stored as fast as they are reclaimed from disintegrating 
and discarded parts. In short this is a second-hand shop 
for everything that can be used at some future time. 

The Saving System in Use 


Just how important this matter of finding the desired 
piece of used material in an emergency may be is shown 
by an experience at this mill before the system was in- 
stalled. One night the log-loader was brought in for 
quick repairs, needing a strong reinforcement over a 
broken casting. The master mechanic saw at a glance 
that he needed a piece of angle iron and remembered hav- 
ing noticed just such a piece somewhere about the plant. 
For two hours he and his helpers hunted thru the junk 
piles but finally gave up the search and worked half the 
night fashioning the required bar of:angle iron. Then 
two or three days later the bar was found beneath a pile 
of timbers in the car shop. The loading department was 
charged with the labor of these high priced mechanics 
when that bit of iron would have cut out two-thirds of 
the expense—if it could have been found. In the same 
way each department head is mighty glad to search thru 
the well arranged stocks in the reclaiming house if he 
can save for his department the cost of a new part by 
using an old one. Then, too, mechanics can devote their 
spare hours to reworking and assembling used parts into 
more elaborate and costly pieces of equipment. For ex- 
ample, the men at this plant have salvaged two or three 
of the castings which form the journals on Shay loco- 
motives, and by skillful patching and welding have saved 
for their employers $30 or more on every item. 


An oxy-acetylene welding outfit is a valuable accessory 
to such a reclaiming system as it can be used to salvage 
material that appears to be beyond help. Locomotive 
frames and badly broken castings of many kinds have 
been made whole again with it. They have a vice in the 
engine room which was broken into three pieces, and 
then welded together with this remarkable contrivance. 

Brass is an item which is highly prized in sawmill re- 
pairing, and the custom in the lumber regions is for each 
master mechanic to save such scraps of brass as he finds 
until a molder happens along to work it into slugs for 
future reference. Theoretically this is a fine way of 
handling the matter, but actually a good deal of the brass 
is misplaced between visits, so that there must be a gen- 
eral search made whenever the molder appears. In the 
reclaiming house this company has a brass bin with two 
compartments, one for scraps picked up here and yonder 
and the other for filings which are saved by placing a cloth 
under the lathe whenever brass is being worked. These 
borings and filings now are worth about 15 cents a pound. 

Scrap iron is divided roughly into four classes: First 
class castings, seconds, railroad iron and wrought iron. 
The junk values differ widely at present, as the above 
classification suggests. Railroad iron now is at a prem- 
ium, while certain grade castings bring much more than 
inferior material. A junk buyer inspects a pile and bases 
his offer on the poorest stuff he finds therein, which is 
only natural, as he has to assume the burden of grading 
the lot. Therefore whenever a company can sort its junk 
so that the buyer knows just what he is to find the chances 
are good for considerable gains in prices received. This 
idea of doing away with the old-time junk pile and stor- 
ing such stuff in bins by grades is but another phase of 
the reclamation service. 

All material affected by this system has been charged 
to one department of the plant or another, so that the 
salvage is ‘‘velvet,’’ while the only charges against it are 
the entries for labor in storing and readapting the stock. 
And as each foreman can reduce his own costs by keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon the usable parts he is glad to 
boost the system, while every reduction in a department 
means money in the owners’ pockets, which is what the 
responsible executives always are striving for. 





THE LUMBERJACK AIDS THE RED CROSS GENEROUSLY 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., June 23.—Does the lumberjack 
help in raising Red Cross funds this week? 

He does. 

Out here in the logging camps of Washington he is 
doing his duty like a man. 
To be sure, some times he 
does not understand just 
what is wanted and just 
what is to be done with the 
money, but when it is care- 
fully explained to him by 
the patient, hardworking 
little band of women who 
are to be found at every 
logging camp and mill on 
the Pacifie coast this week, 
he comes thru. 

There is a little of the 
spirit of socialism in the 
minds of some of the men 
in the camps, and it is not 
to be wondered that there 
is because of the active 
.propaganda being carried 
on by organizations ‘‘ agin 
SIDNEY B. pote Bl the Government.’’? But 

Tce We eaten - generally when the men are 

ATTIRE) told that for every dollar 
they subscribe the ‘‘boss’’ 
will put up another, it appeals to this class—and they 
are not many—as an opportunity to get ‘‘even’’ with 
the ‘‘boss.’’ This is the final argument made by the 
workers. Generally when the object of the errand is 
explained—to secure funds for the Red Cross to be 
used in caring for the wounded on the battlefields of 
Europe, for alleviating the sufferings of our own boys, 
and that even those who are contributing may them- 
selves be cared for later on by the sweet, silent and 
faithful Red Cross nurses in a hospital ‘‘somewhere in 
France’’—the burly, grimy logger digs down into his 
jeans and brings out some coin or a bill and bashfully 
hands it over. 

It was the good fortune of a staff representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week to witness the 
Red Cross drive among the employees of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. at the big mill here in Clear 
Lake, eighty-five miles north of Seattle, 
among the fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock 
forests of western Washington, and at the 
company’s three logging camps, high up on 
the mountain sides. It must be said that 
some earnest effort was made by the little 
band of nearly a dozen women of the com- 
munity wearing the respected symbol of the mi 
order on their arm. What was done here 
was but typical of what is being done at ¥ 
every mill and logging camp in the entire 
western country and, without doubt, all 
over the nation, for the great lumber in- 
dustry is doing its part, and doing it gladly 
and willingly. The employers are firmly 
supporting the work, and every mill con- 
cern in the West is announcing to its em- 
ployees that for every dollar they give the 
company will give one also, thus doubling 
the amount raised by the employees. And 
they are doing all they can, too, to get as 




















THE CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO.’S RED CROSS SPECIAL 
AT CAMP 2 


large contributions as they can from the men, which 
of course means just that much more the employers have 
to pay. 

As an instance: Here at Clear Lake, B. R. Lewis, 
general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., said 
today that with the drive not yet completed nearly 
$1,000 had been raised by the employees, which with the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s similar contribution will 
mean nearly $2,000 while the assignment for the com- 
munity was but $1,500. 
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CLEAR LAKE RED CROSS MILL AND CAMP WORKERS 


Everybody Helps 


Tuesday evening, on the second day of the drive, 
Sidney B. Lewis, who assists his father in looking after 
the company’s operations at the mill and camps, hitched 
up the ‘‘Two-spot’’ to a caboose, took aboard the dozen 
or so women workers, accompanied by Rev. O. A. Still- 
man, pastor of the local union church, and went to 
Camp 1, seven or eight miles away. In the camp club 
house, where the boys were playing pool and checkers, 
the good minister made a short talk, and the women 
with their subscription blanks were kept busy taking 
down the pledges and receiving cash contributions. Then 
the women went to the bunk houses and explained to 
each one, and even went down the track a short distance 
to where a few of the more modest of the lumberjacks 
had retreated when they saw coming the Red Cross in- 
vasion. A day’s wages was asked, and often a five- or 
ten-dollar bill was given. 

On Wednesday Sidney Lewis got his Red Cross special 
busy again and the journey was made up the bank 
of the Skagit River on the company’s own railroad, the 
Puget Sound & Cascade Railroad, about ten miles and 
then back and forth on the switch back line up to Camp 
3 at an elevation of about 2,800 feet, from which point 
there was a commanding view of the Skagit River Valley, 
the towns of Sedro-Wooley, Clear Lake, Big Lake, and 
Mount Vernon down below, away off beyond, Puget Sound, 
the San Juan Islands, and the straits leading out to 
the open Pacific ocean. On the following day Camp 2 
was visited, both of these trips being made just in time 
to catch the men at their big noon day feed, which one 
would never belittle by calling a lunch, after seeing the 
things the lumberjacks have to eat, from soup to pastry. 
These trips each took four or five hours in the middle 
of the day, and the rest of the time the workers saw 
the employees in the sawmill, shingle mill, planing mill, 
yard, round house, machine shop, office, store and else- 
where about the big plant that is now manufacturing 
75,000,000 feet of lumber and 125,000,000 shingles a 
year. 

Among these Red Cross workers were Mrs. Walter W. 
Wilder, wife of the superintendent; Mrs. E. K. Barnum, 
of Leavenworth, Wash., and her daughter; Mrs. H. Al- 
len Turner, wife of the sales manager; Mrs. J. B. Feder- 
spiel, whose husband is the company’s rail- 
road agent; Mrs. J. F. Sharp, Miss Emma 
Van Valkenburg; Mrs. O. A. Stillman, wife 
of the pastor, and their daughter Irma; 
Mrs. Sherman L. Johnson, an earnest Red 
Cross worker of Seattle and wife of a lum- 
berman of that city; Miss Grace Lewis, 
youngest daughter of B. R. Lewis, and some 
others. 

What was done at Clear Lake was done 
at every mill and camp in the Pacifie coast 
region. And a wonderful thing it is to see 
the codperation and the unity of purpose 
on the part of every one to do his bit in 
the great war for freedom and liberty that 
is so dear to the people of this great land 
that they want everyone of every land and 
clime to share it with them, | 

ij [Note: The foregoing :article, intended 
ran \| for the issue of June 30, was delayed in 
transit; hence its publication in this issue. 
—EpITOoR. } 
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COMMUNITIES MUST ORGANIZE FORCES AND MOBILIZE RESOURCES INJNATION’S AID 


In this war every one of us has everything at stake. Those of us who 
are called to the front must risk our lives and if need be die fighting for 
freedom for America and for the world. Those of us who for any 
reason remain at home can not make the same sacrifices that are made 
by those with the colors, but we can do much to make their lot easier, 
to shorten the war and to make secure for all time the peace for which 
the war is being fought. 

Men enlist as individuals, but they fight as organizations—the better 
they are organized, the better they fight and the more quickly and 
surely comes victory. 

Those who remain at home to provide the sinews of war must take 
their places in the “home guard,” must enlist exactly as do those who 
go to the front. But instead of placing their lives at the nation’s dis- 
posal they have only to place their property in the nation’s coffers. 

We have begun to understand but vaguely the magnitude of the 
undertaking the United States has entered into in becoming an ally of 
the nations that for three years have been carrying on the greatest war 
in the world’s history in our defense as well as their own. Now that we 
understand and realize the task that confronts our country, let us 
realize the part each of us must play—as a part of the nation—in the 
performance of that task. 

Let us grumble at no necessary task. Let us shrink from no neces- 
sary sacrifice. Let us shirk no duty. Whatever we are able to do let 
us do it exactly as our brave boys will charge the enemies’ trenches 
on the battle front. When we are asked to perform a service for the 
Red Cross, when we are asked to buy a liberty bond, or when we are 
merely asked to increase our production of farm or gz urden crops; when 
we are asked to submit to governmental restriction of our profits or to 
governmental regulation of our style of living, let us submit, reminding 
ourselves at the time of the work our boys are doing in the trenches 
“somewhere in France.” We are not asked to perform the perilous 
tasks allotted to them; but we are asked to do something infinitely 
easier. So let us do it willingly, eagerly. Let us, like soldiers in the 
field who when a hazardous enterprise is proposed, rush forward as 
volunteers. 


Let no person, let no man, no woman, no girl, no boy fancy that he 
or she is of so little importance to the world that he can do nothing to 
strengthen Uncle Sam’s arm at this time. The boy can raise a pig or 
a calf; the girl can have a garden and can the vegetables from it, and 
thus increase the food supply. ‘The woman in many cases can regulate 
the whole financial regimen of the household, if she be at the head of a 
household. In other cases she can “cut her garinent to her cloth” and 
do more than any man can do to reduce the 


can, they ought—indeed, they must—make their organizations instru- 
mentalities for supporting the United States Government in this war. 

For years we have been lulled into a sense of security, so that we are 
not prepared and organized for the task before us. Let us now be 
prepared for that task even tho it be a hundred times harder than it 
appears to be today. The war is not yet won, and let us not delude 
ourselves with the thought that it will be won without our aid, before 
we can get ready to fight. We have made that mistake often enough 
for any nation. Now let us be ready for every emergency and for every 
sacrifice. 

If it be too late for us to plant more crops for this year’s harvest, let 
us lay plans for greater acreage next year. Let us, as farmers, sow 
more fall crops for early harvest in 1918, so that we shall have earlier 
use of the land next year. Let us thru the growing season live to the 
greatest possible extent upon foods that can not be preserved or stored, 
in order that the supply of stored foods may be conserved. 

To do all these things, let us repeat and reiterate, organization is 
needed—organization in every community; and where there are more 
than one organization, there must be codrdination and codperation 
among organizations, so that there shall be no duplication and waste 
of efforts. 

Let us look a long way ahead in this campaign of food and wealth 
preparedness. Let us save as France saved after 1871 to pay the huge 
war indemnity imposed upon her by Germany. Let us save ayd let us 
work as British men and women and children are today working in 
order that their sons, husbands and brothers may go to the front and 
fight for freedom. 

If America has not heretofore had so good a name sbeced as she 
deserved, now is her grand opportunity to take the “blot off the 
scutcheon,” and she will do it. For America is fighting not only her 
own battle, which she would eventually have to fight alone if she 
neglected or refused to fight it shoulder to shoulder with her allies; 
but she is fighting the fight of humanity. 

While there is more danger at the front, yet there is as great honor 
at home for those who see their duties and perform them. It is the 
lot of some of us to go and of some of us to stay at home. Each must 
do his duty in-his place ; and let it be said in passing the better the duty 
is performed at home the fewer will have to go to the front and the 
more will come home of those that go. 

Every one of us must take upon himself a share of the responsibility 
in this war; to the extent that we do not we are deserters. We must 
come to “attention” at every command and we must keep step to the 
march of preparedness at home as well as at 





cost of living. Men can work a little harder, 


economize a little more carefully and widen 
the margin between their incomes and their 
expenditures. 

Much of what has been suggested men, 
women and children can do as individuals. 
They can do much more as organized groups. 
But they must first be organized. If already 
organized, no matter for what purpose, they 





ALLEN Farmer, a boy of Dallas, Tex., is working in a 
grocery store and taking subscriptions for a weekly maga- 
zine to earn money to pay for a $50 liberty bond that he 
bought. 


* * * 


AT THE graduation exercises recently held at the high 
school of South Haven, Mich., the young women graduates 
wore plain ‘‘sailor’’ suits, and all frills connected with 
the commencement were omitted. At the meeting of the 
alumni association afterward the graduating class voted 
to purchase a ‘‘liberty bond,’’ stipulating that the in- 
come from it should be applied to the purchase of first 
class magazines for the high school library. This is to 
continue for three years, when at the reunion the future 
application of the income of the bond will be decided. 


* * * 


THE NatIoNAL Farmers’ Bank, of Owatonna, Minn., in 
a recent advertisement under the title ‘‘War Time Bank- 
ing Service,’’ said: ‘‘ Those concerns now engaged in the 
manufacture of luxuries are urged, wherever possible, to 
change to the production of necessities. And this bank 
is ready to finance any legitimate business along these 
lines—especially those concerns engaged in the output of 
foodstuffs, clothing and other necessaries. Come in and 
let us show you the unusual facilities we have for assist- 
ing any business whose growth and service would aid in 
successfully prosecuting the war.’’ Aid of this kind 
need not be restricted to banks. The local lumberman 
can do substantially the same thing in supplying the 
farmer the necessary material for building a silo, a 
chicken house or a hog house in order that he may con- 
serve his food supply, lessen the cost and increase his 
production of eggs and meat. Let no patriotic lumber- 
man overlook so good an svcd to ‘do his bit.’? 








THE HOME GUARD 


In this war the persons who stay at home will 
constitute the “home guard;” not because there is 
likelihood of an invasion that will necessitate their 
shouldering rifles, but because they constitute that 
branch of the nation’s army that is required to per- 
form its part in the war at home. 

Our soldiers will fight in the trenches; our ‘“‘home 
guard” will raise their food, make the clothing and 
pay the bills. The hazard in the one case is greater 
than that in the other, but the need of the one is 
not greater than the need of the other. 

Just as the soldiers in the fighting branch of the 
army must be organized and disciplined, so the 
producing part of the army must be organized and 
disciplined. Those who stay at home must be pre- 
pared to ‘“‘obey orders” and undertake with vim the 
tasks allotted to them; and ultimate victory is as 
likely to be determined by the one branch of the 
army as by the other. 

Every community that has not put itself ‘fon a 
war basis’ should do so at once; for the time Is 
coming when communities that neglect to ‘‘do their 
bit’? will be pointed at by the finger of scorn exactly 
as the individual “slacker” is scorned today. The 
community must be a unit in the program of pre- 
paredness and defense. 

If leadership be required in the army proper, it 
is equally important in the ‘“‘home guard."”’ Leader- 
ship always has been needed in the community to 
enable it to perform its normal functions; leader- 
ship is indispensable to the performance of the 
community’s duty in support of the nation in the 
war. There Can be no leadership, no organization, 
without submission to authority, without obedience 
to orders. 

The army has its military leaders; the community 
should have its laymen leaders. But if it does not 
have its laymen leaders, if it does not organize and 
“do its bit’? something akin to military leadership 
may become necessary even in the “home guard.” 
The community that does its bit and does it 
promptly does it doubly and wins the glory that is 
accorded the Volunteer. 

Will this community be a volunteer? Or will it 
make itself subject to the draft? Its attitude, its 
conduct, will be determined by the attitude of its 
citizens. If they are volunteers who come at the 
first call, their community will be among the first 
to respond to the needs of the nation; if they be 
slackers, waiting for the draft, so their community 
will be. Everybody knows ‘‘where the honor lies.” 











the front. Men who ought to know, if any 
human being can know, declare that this war 
must go on at least thirty-six months longer 
and in that case America is the power that 
shall determine how the war shall end, whether 
in victory for us or for our foes. The success 
of a long war is assured thru preparation at 
home. Let us prepare. 





THE Post-Star, of Glens Falls, N. Y., lists the names of 
seventeen girls who have left school to work on the farms 
of the community, and gives the further information that 
the girls will be given their usual credits the same as if 
they had remained to take the June regents’ examinations. 

* * * 

THE OreEGoN Agricultural College is making special 
efforts to arouse interest among boys of the State in 
‘‘nig clubs.’’ As a part of the food preparedness cam- 
paign ‘‘ Raise a Pig’’ has been adopted as a slogan. Pigs 
and chickens afford the most ready means of increasing 
the meat supply and wherever practicable more pigs and 
chickens should be raised. On many farms the chickens 
forage for the greater part of their living and the pigs 
for a large part of their lives subsist upon food that 
would be of little value otherwise. Pigs are prolifie and 
chickens require little attention after the first few weeks. 
Raise pigs and chickens. 

* * * 

THE CoMMERCIAL Club of Fulton, Mo., operates a farm 
employment bureau, securing young men and others as 
workers for the farmers in the community. The club 
makes no charge for the service either to the farmers 
or the workers, and the results of its efforts have been 
reported uniformly satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
Now is the time for your community to organize your em- 
ployment bureau preparatory to haying and harvest. 


* * * 


AT A MASS meeting under the auspices of the Patriotie 
League, of Farmville, Va., pledges of $3,000 were prompt- 
ly made for the benefit of worthy farmers who were not 
able to prosecute the work connected with the cultiva- 
tion of increased acreages in behalf of the food produe- 
ti¢n phase of the preparedness campaign. Likely farmers 
ii Many communities could profit by aid of this sort every 
season during the war. 


Is Your Community a Slacker?’ These Communities Are Not! 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








The prose-poet of Kansas has recently delivered him- 
self of some verse in his characteristically genial vein, 
beginning thus: ‘‘I know a man who deals in planks, 
and he has money in nine banks.’’ The phenomenon 
of the money in the banks is explained by the fact that 
the plank dealer is a good mixer and helps boost all 
the activities of his town. Certain personal experi- 
ences of the Realm’s head spieler have inspired him to 
bust into prose verse with the following. Gentlemen 
will please check their ancient eggs and defunct cats 
at the door before reading further: 

‘‘T know a sluggish lumber gent who doesnt’ care a 
copper cent if opportunity flirts by with some progres- 
sive lumber guy. To some fat loafer he will talk of cures 
for plugs that up and balk, of bull-head fishing in the 
creek and how to fix up boats that leak. And all the 
while old Squire Ricks is fretting for some cypress 
sticks, a jag of posts, a keg of nails, a window screen 
and two stair rails, some woven fence to keep the shoats 
from rooting out the green young oats, some quartered 
oak to lay a floor, a buffet and a new front door. And 
while the squire walks up and down and swears a swear 
and frowns a frown the lumber gent behind the barn is 
thinking up some whacking yarn of how to make long 
green in bales at catching sharks and sky-blue whales. 
Meantime the squire sobs a sigh and moans, ‘How 
comes it, now, that I must stew and fret and hang 
around and choke back swears and stamp the ground? 
Why doesn’t someone sell me boards? Are they all 
driving out in 4ds, or has the board boss swiped some 
kale so that he now resides in jail? Why is this 
called a lumber shop if customers drive up and stop 
and yell for service long and hard and raise but echoes 
in the yard?’ And so the squire hits his team and 
leaves the gent to dream his dream of sharks and whales 
that bloom with cash and business booms that come and 
smash the front door in to reach his pouch. List to its 
knocking; ah, but ouch! It is the sheriff hits the door 
and calls the gent to pay his score. Alas, the busted 
dream of wealth! The gent’s now working for his 
health, Attired in a ball and chain he’s building roads 
in sun and rain, while with a shotgun, standing by, a 
guard looks on with lowering eye. The squire now buys 
his quartered oak of young John Smith who cracks a 
joke as on the front door step he stands and shakes the 
squire by both his hands.’’ 

The foregoing is no great shakes as poetry, we know. 
It’s chance of getting into the anthology of the World’s 
Hundred Best Poems doesn’t worry us much. But it 
. has served after a fashion to relieve our feelings, Dur- 
ing the last few years it has not fallen to our lot to 
buy large quantities of lumber, so our experience with 
the mannerisms and selling habits of lumber retailers 
has amounted to little more than that of an observer, 
An imagination that works rather freely at times has 
enabled us to make a fair guess about how people feel 
Who go to a place of business in a pleasant glow of expec: 
tation and find vacant, echoing offices with no evidence 
of interest in new trade in sight unless it be a muddy 
‘welcome’? on the door mat or a placard enjoining the 
visitor to be brief since this is a busy day. But human 
nature behaves in much the same way whether it is 
given the cold shoulder in a lumber office or in a physi- 
cian’s office. And a couple of days ago I had an experi- 
ence that brought to me with new vividness the fool- 
ishness of letting customers feel that their presence is 
ae no importance to the man whom they go to con- 
sult. 

A Personal Experience 


Good health is one of the things we are thankful for, 
but the healthiest person is not proof against accidents. 
A few days ago we began feeling an uneasiness in a 
knee somewhat after the manner of a horse who has 
curbed himself or who feels the pangs of approaching 
spavin. Since leg power is rather important to us we 
decided the thing to do was to hunt up a physician. 
Inquiry from a friend. took us to the office of one of 
Chicago’s specialists. He was right on the job, looked 
the painful member over, poked it a few times where it 
hurt the worst, murmured a few Latin names and sug- 
gested some X-ray photographs. After much dclay and 
a few failures these were taken. The knee felt just 
the same as ever, but the pictures of it certainly did 
not look like the dear old member with whom I have 
been acquainted for several decades. But this specialist, 
being a specialist, was all thru with me except for the 
trifling matter of compensation. He mentioned several 
of his physician friends who would, in his opinion, be 
competent to minister to me. I hobbled off with the 
ghastly pictures of my bones held under my arm. 

The first office I entered on my quest in search of 
medical aid was populated with several of those solemn 
persons one finds in doctor’s offices. Irvin Cobb and 
Charles Chaplin, I am convinced, would not be able to 
stand up against the dismal pall that hangs over that 
waiting room. A faint and furtive smell of drugs was 
abroad in the place. The stiff, hard furniture stood 
against the dark paneled walls, and the silence was 
like the silence of a prison. There was little light and 
no person to whom I could whisper my wants. I sat 
down. Gloom overcame my naturally sunny counte- 
nance. I looked furtively at my fellow waiters and 
found them looking furtively at me. As time wore on 
people dressed in sad colored clothes slipped out of the 
inner room with a gleam of hope on their faces as they 
made for the hall and the elevator beyond which lay 
sunlight and open air. Finally a large, gaunt female 
was mysteriously drawn from the waiting room into 
the obscure inner chamber. Time passed but went hard. 
After I had aged perceptibly I looked at my watch and 


learned that half an hour had gone by. Mortal man 
could endure the place no more, so I slid out of the 
door and beat it. 

The next office I entered was light, brisk and_busi- 
nesslike. A young woman informed me that Dr. X 
did not come to his office oa Fridays. Curiosity im- 
pelled me to inquire on what days Dr. X did come to his 
office. From the young woman’s rapid recital I gath- 
ered that the doctor honored his office about three times 
a week for three-quarters of an hour at a time. I 
learned also that on Fridays he spent a couple of hours 
at a clinic in a distant hospital. A telephone call to 
the hospital developed the fact that altho that was the 
hour for the clinic the doctor was not there. 

Saddened but desperate I returned to the funereal 
office from which I had escaped. The gloom was deeper 
than ever, and presently I fell into a sort of coma. On 
coming to I found myself alone. A glance at my 
watch showed that an hour had passed. A butcher- 
like person in white coat and apron stood at the door, 
so I asked for Dr. Y, only to be informed curtly that 
Dr. Y was an officer in a guard regiment and had not 
been to his office for three weeks. A door closed firmly 
in my face. 

Dr. Z also was not in his office, but a blank-faced 
office girl thought he might be at his club or playing 
golf or at a surgical convention. A weary half hour 
of telephoning failed to locate him at any of the sug- 
gested places. But just then I had an inspiration, one 
of those sudden flashes of wisdom that the genius works 
by and that the rest of us receive once in long intervals. 
I telephoned the doctor’s home! He was there. No, 
he was not busy, but he didn’t go to his office on Fri- 
days. No, there was no special reason why he should 
not, but he didn’t. Who was it had recommended him 
to me? Well, Dr. W was a good friend and as a special 
favor he would be there at 4 o’clock. If I would be 
at the office promptly at 4 he would see me. 

It was shortly after 3 then, but in order not to 
miss the wizard [ went directly to his office. The office 
girl assured me that the doctor never came down on 
Friday and would I please go away. After long argu- 
ment I got into the office and waited. Four approached, 
and I grew expectant. Four arrived and passed. Still 
I waited. Half past 4. A quarter to 5. The 
office girl cast black looks at me and looked up 
the number of the nearest police station. At ten 
minutes to 5 the doctor arrived with a vaguely 
pleased and expectant look in his eye. He went 
into his sanctum and sat down in plain sight, 
doing nothing. At ten minutes past 5 he had me 
ushered in, He talked about the weather and the 
condition of the golf course. He abused the physicians 
of a rival school, He explained how the war must be 
won, At length he took a look at my knee, cast a care: 
less glance at the plates I had cherished all day, poked 
me a couple of times and wrote a prescription. 

I left, but not until I had performed the little rite 
of coming across. 1 had spent the day from a quarter 
past 9 in the morning until twenty minutes of 6 in 
the evening chasing down physicians. I had consider- 
ably less in money than I had when starting the chase. 
My whole day was gone, a day I could ill afford to lose. 
I couldn’t do anything to them for wasting my time, 
but had I refused to pay them they could have had me 
arrested. With my little dab of medicine I limped 
back to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS office to look at 
some proofs. On my way up the elevator I encountered 
one of the advertising men. 

‘*How’s your knee?’’ he asked. 

‘*How do I know?’’ I asked in turn. 

‘The thing for you to do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to paint it 
with iodine.’’ 

‘‘T’ve just paid $12 for that same advice,’’ I re- 
plied. 

Well, medicine men and board dealers do not handle 
the same line of stuff, to be sure. But they deal with 
the same kind of people. Physicians have one advan- 
tage over lumbermen that helps them to get by with 
their bad office manners. The physician who is suc- 
cessful by that very success attracts patients. No one 

















“Yell for service loud and long’” 





wants to consult a doctor who has nothing to do. That 
argues him to be incompetent. So people will be patient 
thru endless delays and gross neglect in order to see a 
popular doctor. Lumbermen can’t expect this same 
consideration; for the thing their customers think about 
is lumber, and they have the idea that lumber is about 
the same wherever bought and that after all there will 
not be much difference in the price. 

The lumbermen who allow people to wait around in 
the office without attention are not so few in number 
as we sometimes like to think. It takes but a moment 
to inform a person that his wants will be attended 
to as soon as possible, and this makes a great deal of 
difference in his feelings. A person in a restaurant 
will wait half an hour to be served after his order 
is taken and will not get very impatient. But if he 
sits at the table half an hour waiting to get some atten- 
tion from an indolent waiter things are likely to begin 
happening. It may be something of an art to give 
people a word or two just to let them know that their 
presence is recognized when there are several persons 
ahead of them, but it is worth cultivating. People 
whose minds are full of projects about which they want 
to talk, speedily get impatient when they are put off 
without any sign of recognition. It might surprise cer- 
tain men to know that this is the real cause for their 
having lost some of their good customers. The dis- 
gruntled ones may give some other reason, for it doesn’t 
sound very good to say you’ll not trade with a man 
simply because he ignored your presence and went on 
talking to someone else. But the irritation that comes 
from just such a thing has been the beginning of a 
good many breaks between retailers and their cus- 
tomers. 


Efficiency of Manners as Well as of Yards and Offices 


We talk a good deal about efficiency in these days. 
The Realm talks about it as much as most people do, 
and the Realm believes in it very sincerely. But there 
is an efficiency of manners as well as of office and yard 
methods. Some people in their enthusiasm for build- 
ing up a great trade forget this. They look at methods 
until they’re fairly hypnotized by them. They work 
out handling methods and accounting methods and 
clever advertising copy until in the end the customer 
as a human person gets lost in the shuffle. He doesn’t 
get much attention. If he obtrudes in some way that 
interferes with the nicety of method the retailer gets 
impatient with him, That this is not wise goes with- 
out saying. 

Of course the man who is listless or interested in 
something eise, like the man who raised the wrath of 
Squire Ricks in the verse at the beginning of this 
article, is not going to get along very well. He needs 
a little course in simple attending to business, This 
matter of attending to business is a good deal like mili- 
tary discipline. The average civilian who is not fa- 
miliar with military usage and etiquette and the drill 
regulations is inclined to look upon a lot of it as use- 
less if not absurd. It may be that some of the tradi- 
tional usages are a bit queer; but all these things help 
to weld the army into an easily handled fighting ma- 
chine. Officers’ orders must be obeyed promptly and 
fully if the army is to have any value. One order 
disobeyed or obeyed only in part might easily cost the 
lives of many men. So privates are taught to salute 
officers and do the other things that set them off from 
the privates, not because the officers are better than 
the privates but because they are charged with au- 
thority and responsibility; and for that reason it is a 
good thing for them to be set off in a distinctive way. 
The same is true of a lot of other things done in the 
army. They help more or less directly to unify the 
fighting men into a machine that can be used as a ma- 
chine. Experience in all modern wars has proved that 
a small body of disciplined troops that can be used as 
a unit is easily a match for a much larger body of men 
equally brave and equally well armed who are not 
disciplined. ; 

In the same way a great many little things that we 
keep insisting on in the business world are not highly 
important in themselves. Customers are long suffer- 
ing, and it is possible that we might treat them with 
scant courtesy for quite a while without suffering from 
it. Sometimes it is possible to trace the loss of a cus- 
tomer to one thoughtless act, as we said before; but 
in addition to this kind of loss is the loss that results 
from the gradual loosening up of the business organiza- 
tion. We get into the habit of letting things go, and 
pretty soon we don’t take as much pains with really 
important things as we should. It is important, then, 
for the discipline of the business as a whole to see that 
these little things don’t fly at loose ends. The man 
who takes pains in little things without losing his sense 
of proportion stands a better chance to keep the big 
things running tightly and smoothly than does the man 
who is willing to let things go and to muddle thru by 
luck and chance. 

This is no time for luck and chance. In spite of what 
we say about ‘‘ business as usual’’ we know well enough 
that business will not be as usual. Already we are 
feeling the changes. Business, it is fair to guess, will 
be fairly brisk. It will keep the yards running. Some 
of them, I suppose, will do more business than they have 
been accustomed to doing; others will do somewhat 
less. The way the retail lumber trade breaks will de- 
pend on a good many things over which the retailers 
themselves will have no control. We do not hold the 
issues of war and peace in our hands. We are at war 
now, and even if peace should come unexpectedly at this 
time business will not continue ‘‘as usual.’? Some com- 
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munities will be stimulated by the war. Those cities 
where concentration camps are located will have a 
growth unprecedented. Soldiers will spend much of 
their wages in amusements and in buying comforts not 
furnished by the Government, and this will attract a 
great many people with some lumber needs. Other 
cities and towns may have an increased growth because 
of the manufacture of munitions in the local factories. 
Shipping and market centers will be stimulated. Other 
towns outside the range of influence may feel the pinch 
of necessary economy. 


More Careful Study of Community Necessary 


In any event local retailers must not be content to 
mumble the old formulas of business. Every man ought 
to take as careful a survey of his town and its prob- 
able needs as is possible. From this he should make 
as careful and complete an estimate of the probable 
effect on his trade as is possible. He ought to study his 
community more carefully than he has ever done be- 
fore to discover sources of revenue that have been over- 
looked or but partly developed. He has these two 
general lines of work cut out for him: to take care 
of the business that the force of events creates and to 
find new sources of revenue. This latter is not an easy 
task. Convincing people of the wisdom of making 
changes in their farming schemes is always difficult. 
Showing them where the investment of a little money 
in lumber will result in a large saving of foodstuff is 
also slow and difficult work. It can not be depended 
on for the bulk of the income. That bulk must come 
from the steady stream of business; but hammering 
away at these new lines causes people to think, and it 
eventually brings results. 

Lumbermen are writing in to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for plans of portable hoghouses and the like, and 
this is a healthy sign. It shows that in some places 
lumbermen are planning on new departures that will 
not only boost their business but will also boost the 
revenues of their communities. Plans for farm struc- 
tures suitable for the different parts of the country can 
usually be had free or for a nominal sum from State 
agricultural colleges. Advertising such buildings as 
hoghouses, machine sheds, granaries, hay barns, silos 
and the like with clear statements of their value should 
bring results in this year of high prices. 

There is really but one thought in the minds of Ameri- 
ean people in these days. No matter if it be a banquet 











“He explained how the war must be won” 


or a convention or a group of men in 2 club or a knot 
of college boys; no matter what subject is introduced; 
sooner or later the conversation drifts around and shows 
unmistakably that all of them are thinking of the pres- 
ent state of our international relatiors and the best 
and most immediate service that each fellow can render 
to strengthen the Government. Things may be happen- 
ing that the speakers don’t like, things that make them 
uneasy. It may be they feel there is a danger of a few 
men making swollen fortunes out of the sufferings of 
the many. These things are serious and must be dealt 
with now. Every patriotic American must help to mold 
a public opinion that shall make such things impossible. 
But at the same time that he stands squarely for jus- 
tice and an even distribution of the burdens of the war 
he should remember that his duty does not end there. 
He is morally obligated to render a positive and erea- 
tive service on his own account. Some lumbermen will 
fight in France and that before long. A larger number 
of them will not. Those who do not should take care 
to discharge ‘the obligation laid upon them by their 
own consciences to do their share at home. 

The Realm has no idea of telling anybody what his 
duty is. There is already too much slacker talk. At 
least one great newspaper has voiced editorial judg- 
ments on certain classes of army service that no pa- 
triotic American has any business to utter. The com- 
ments of that paper led one man to remark that evi- 
dently it would consider any soldier a slacker who went 
to France and failed to get killed. This is not a time 
for the ordinary person to point out to the other fellow 
what he ought to do. It is a time for each person to 
see to it that he himself is making a contribution toward 
the strengthening of the Government. Without surren- 
dering the right of private judgment which is the 
strength and soundness of democracy we all ought to 
recognize that in a crisis like the present the lines upon 
which one must judge the acts and aims of the Govern- 
ment and the justice of our national position have be- 





come blunter and capable of less fine distinction. We 
have to decide whether we think the Government is 
right or wrong. Judged on its broad lines the over- 
whelming majority of us believe heart and soul in the 
justice and the true humanity of the America. posi- 
tion. With that as a starting point there is an end to 
argument about the fundamental aspects of the war. 
All that remains is a practical consideration: What 
can I do to help? 

This article, I think, will appear in print shortly after 
Independence Day and about the time the machinery of 
selective conscription is to be put into motion. There 
is a solemnity about this time that can not fail to make 
a deep impression on all the American people. This 
event will bring to hundreds of thousands of young 
men an abrupt change of plans; a change that has been 
an active possibility for but a few months. The young 
fellows who expected in the ordinary course of events 
to finish school or college, get a job and begin the slow 
and ordinary rise in business or profession in the ranks 
of the rather humdrum and mediocre artisans to 
which most of us belong are to be projected suddenly 
into an unexpected adventure, to have a part in events 
that promise a swift, rocket-like blaze across the pages 
of history, perhaps to pay ‘‘the last full measure of 
devotion’’ in the trenches in France. It is easy to say 
that courage is a common heritage of all men and that 
few in this war or any other war have failed in the 
time of testing. On the other hand it is easy to become 
so sentimental over these things as to get a distorted 
view of relative values and to lose sight of the prinei- 
ples for which our fathers fought and which we are obli- 
gated to pass on to succeeding generations. But cour- 
age and devotion can never become commonplace. No 
amount of foolishly sentimental poetry can take the 
splendid fineness out of the sacrifice of the soldier and 
of the family upon whom that sacrifice falls even more 
heavily than upon him. No amount of maudlin oratory 
can cheapen it. And in view of the sacrifice that world 
events are requiring of the young manhood of America 
we must not needlessly make this sacrifice heavy. 
Soldiers’ lives depend upon the efficient administra- 
tion of affairs at home. We must see to this. Officials 
must do their duty, and when they fail they must be 
corrected or removed. But criticism is not our only 
duty. The chronic critic is a person to suspect. The 
chronic creator of efficient action is the best friend of 
the boys at the front. ’ 


The Small Things That Can Be Done 


Not many of us will be able to do large things. We 
will not be able single-handed to curb the food specula- 
tors or the other leeches who prey on the Government 
and thru the Government upon the families of the 
soldiers. In that work we can make only a small part 
of public opinion. But in other ways we can do a good 
deal. We can maintain the interest and patriotism of 
the people in our communities, People have an interest 
in those things for which they work, The Red Cross 
will need further support in addition to the great initial 
sum raised, The Y. M. C. A. will need money, Other 
agencies that contribute to the clean recreation of the 
soldiers must be supported. The boys will appreciate 
little gifts from the people they know or from their 
home towns. There will be much to do in the way of 
teaching stay-at-homes how to economize intelligently 
by decreasing useless expenditures and maintaining or 
even increasing productive ones. In this service lum- 
bermen will be of much value. They are trained in 
intelligent expenditure in their own business and will 
be able to turn this training to good aecount in their 
neighborhoods. 

It is the habit of Americans in their talk to swing 
to one of two extremes; they either talk as tho all they 
did and thought was directed solely to the furthering 
of their own business, or else they become sentimentally 
flamboyant in support of some worthy cause. Prob- 
ably you have heard men in brotherhood classes talking 
about an exalted idealism in regard to business that 
would be undesirable even in a perfect state of society 
and positively vicious if practiced in our own imperfect 
times. So at the present time retailers and other busi- 
ness men may talk about the war as tho they had no 
interest in it except as it might add to their trade or 
on the other hand as tho everyone were obligated to 
make such gifts and sacrifices for the public cause as 
would in practice be a hindrance rather than a help. 
We want no person to cripple his business by any pa- 
triotie service carried to such an extent that that busi- 
ness will go under, unless it is a useless kind of busi- 
ness. The Government would rather have all the busi- 
nesses of the country continue to run on a modified 
scale so as to go on producing revenue than to have 
the whole value of these businesses handed over to the 
United States treasury. A man is worth much more to 
the country as a live worker than as a dead failure. 

The Realm doesn’t want to give the impression that 
it has mounted the stump to deliver a spread-eagle ora- 
tion. The great events of the time do rather go to the 
head, but after we have shot our noisy talk the time 
comes for us to get down to work and in a cold and 
practical manner to decide what we can do best to 
push, These are in many ways terrible times; in other 
ways they are splendid times. They are splendid be- 
cause of sacrifices made quietly and as a matter of 
course and without any fireworks; they are splendid 
with a mighty effort made by a united people. While 
living may not be so easy and so quietly humdrum as 
at other times it is something of a privilege to be liv- 
ing now and to see America buckling to the job of mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy. There is a healthy 
contagion in it. Everybody wants to get into step. 
Outside the window as I write a fife and drum corps 
is passing with a rousing whistle and roll of patriotic 
music. The sidewalks are brown with service uniforms. 
Red Cross girls are soliciting funds for the great hu- 
manitarian work of one of the world’s most splendid 




















“Red Cross girls are soliciting funds” 


organizations. The streets are gay with flags. Under- 
neath it all is a business-like grimness that later will 
be translated into the doing of hard ana distasteful jobs 
far away from cheering crowds and waving banners. 
Under the swell of a country-wide sweep toward a com- 
mon goal people are finding themselves resolving upon 
services and sacrifices the very suggestion of which a 
few months ago would have appalled them. A quiet 
and efficient kind of heroism runs thru it all. The only 
danger that seems imminent is that in the light of these 
moving events our little part of steadying business, giv- 
ing it a push toward conservation and a pull away from 
foolishness and hysteria and aiming it toward national 
efficiently without saddling needlessly wearing burdens 
and changes upon ourselves and our customers, will 
seem too trivial and unimportant to be worth while. We 
must not feel that way. While the boys are standing 
up to be selected for army service these days we’ll 
stand up and select ourselves for home service. We'll 
pledge ourselves to the support of local industry and 
commerce along common sense lines so that the suffer- 
ings of our own peoples and our allies may be as small 
as possible and that the Government may have the 
sinews of war it needs from our communities to make 
its power felt for the cause of liberty. 


BPA" 


LABOR TROUBLES ARE VERY SERIOUS IN THE WEST 


Searrie, Wasi, July 2—The labor situation in all 
the lumbering States from Montana to the coast 18 very 
critical, The shingle weavers of western Washington have 

' } 
long been planning to demand an 8-hour day, at ten hours 
pay, and as their pay has heretofore been on the piece 
basis they have been trying to get on a day basis first. T he 
union has been pretty badly beaten in previous strikes 
the last few years but it has now gotten enough strength 
to call several strikes at Grays Harbor mills, and at a 
State meeting of the organization June 30 in Seattle an 
ultimatum was announced calling for a general strike in 
the shingle mills on the north coast on July 16, unless its 
demands are met. Following are the demands: 8-hour 
day with ten hours’ pay, recognition of the union and 
the hiring of all workers thru the employment bureau of 
the union. These demands, of course will not be granted. 
An 8-hour day in shingle mills could not be maintained 
with sawmills running ten hours, and the running time of 
sawmills on the Pacific coast can not be reduced and Pa- 
cific coast lumber compete with mills running ten hours in 
other lumber producing sections. In these days of co- 
operative effort to increase the country to war time effi- 
ciency the movement does not sound right. 

In Idaho and eastern Washington I. W. W.’s are caus- 
ing great trouble in woods and logging camps. | Many 
‘amps are shut down and mills are closing, particularly 
in northern Idaho, because of strikes brought about by 
their influence. Strikes in the eastern slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains not far from Seattle are closing down 
some of the large pine mills. One fir mill is reported en- 
tirely turned over to the I. W. W.’s to operate. Sabotage 
has been resorted to in instances. As an instance, emory 
dust was put in the bearings at one big mill plant. The 
fruit growers and farmers of east of the mountains are 
threatened with destruction of their crops if they don’t 
give in to the I. W. W.’s. 

The movement to have college and high school students 
spend their vacations on the farms, helping harvest, is 
being held up by this threat of injury to the workers, and 
at a meeting of the State council of defense, appointed by 
the governor, held at his office at Olympia this week be 
hind elosed doors, the situation was found to be more 
serious than had been imagined. Lumbermen, loggers, 
farmers and fruit growers appeared and told some plain 
facts. Protection must be accorded by the authorities, 
and if the State can not give it after.the militia leaves, 
the Federal Government will be appealed to. There is a 
feeling that it is a Federal proposition, because when the 
I. W. W.’s are driven out of one State they center their 
activities in a neighboring one. Then, too, it is suspected 
that pro-German money is providing the funds the I. W. 
W.’s are using, They are well supplied and are spending 
money freely to carry on their anti-everything propa- 
ganda. Last winter the governor of Washington thru fear 
of personal violence or politics, vetoed a law passed by the 
legislature providing severe penalties for I, W. W. cus- 
sedness, much to the regret of the law abiding people of 
the commonwealth. Now comes a very serious situation, 
and the end is not yet. 
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RAILWAY OFFICIALS CRITICISE DECISION 


Can Not Understand “Reasoning of Commerce Com- 
mission” in 15 Percent Rate Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—As was to have been ex- 
pected, big railroad officials already are criticising the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in refusing 
to grant the proposed flat increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, one of the lines which is allowed important ad- 
vances, was the first big railroad man to make a public 
criticism of the decision, which he sought to soften by a 
near-apology. The Pennsylvania is permitted to increase 
rates on the six classes, 

This means an increase of virtually 14 percent on all 
articles moving under class rates, and will affect any 
shipments of lumber moving in eastern territory at the 
sixth-class rate. It also means substantially a 4 percent 
increase in the revenues of the eastern carriers, 

The criticism of President Rea recalled to some per- 
sons who attended the hearing and argument in the 15 
percent case that one of the attorneys for the big eastern 
roads stated frankly that he was not worrying about 
‘““lawful rates.?’ What he wanted was the flat increase, 
which the commission has allowed on coke, coal and iron 
ore. The commission apparently is considerably worried 
about the lawfulness of any rate advances which it may 
grant. It was largely on this account, as well as on ac- 
count of the failure of the carriers to establish their 
claim to a big flat advance in rates, that caused the com- 
mission to reach the decision announced. 

Mr. Rea and some other railroad officials can not un- 
derstand the ‘‘reasoning of the commission.’’ If the de- 
cision had gone the other way they doubtless would have 
understood it perfectly, but the shippers would have 
been utterly unable to understand, since the facts and 
figures produced by the railroads in this proceeding cer- 
tainly fell far short of justifying the increases proposed 
in the pending tariffs. 

In the event that a different situation shall develop be- 
tween now and Oct. 28, the commission may reverse its 
decision. Meanwhile Congress has given it absolute au- 
thority to order the exchange and interchange of freight 
cars, has bestowed broad powers upon the President and 
taken other steps which should give the Government a 
clearer insight into the workings of the great transporta- 
tion agencies of the country. During the next few 
months the commission will have evolved a system of car 
control and distribution which undoubtedly will increase 
the efficiency of the cairiers. The price of bituminous 
coal already has been greatly reduced, effective July 1, 
and anthracite will follow. The Government will be able 
to compel the fixing of reasonable prices for materials 
purchased by the railroads as well as by other corporations 
and the people in general. All this should combine to 
make unnecessary the laying of a heavier burden on the 
shoulders of the shippers. 

The commission acted advisedly and did not shoot in 
the dark in arriving at its decision in this case, at least 
insofar as the revenues and the financial condition of 
the railroads is concerned. Primarily, to have granted 
a flat 15 percent increase would have overthrown com- 
mercial relationships generally thruout the country. This 
would be serious at any time, and especially at a time of 
national crisis. 

The authority which is given by the commission for 
bringing rail and water rates up to the level of all rates 
in the eastern, southern and western districts, if the car- 
riers so elect, will affect rates on lumber and many other 
commodities to a greater or less degree and add to the 
revenues of the water carriers. This permissive increase 
was granted on a showing water carriers are working un- 
der unusually heavy increased expenses due in part to 
the war. The rail carriers were unable to make such a 
showing as to all rail routes. 

Tt is estimated that the eastern railroads will gain $75,- 
000,000 by the decision. Of this estimated increase in 
revenues, $50,000,000 will be from the advance allowed 
in class rates and $25,000,000 from the increase of 15 
cents a ton allowed on coal, coke and iron ore. 

The increase on coal, coke and iron ore on the western 
roads probably will amount to less than 1 percent. This 
item, railroad men estimate, will yield about 1 percent 
advance in revenues to the southern lines. 

Technically, the commission has merely suspended the 
tariffs proposing advanced rates for the statutory period 
of 120 days, suggesting that the carriers meanwhile with- 
draw them. If this action is not taken the commission 
may, under the law, re-suspend the tariffs for a period 
of six months. 

Despite the financial statements submitted by railroad 
experts, the commission found from the evidence placed 
in the record and from the sworn statements of revenues 
and expenses filed by the carriers that the roads are enjoy- 
ing a substantial and increasing prosperity and have 
ample resources. “The gloomy foreeasts made by railroad 
officials at a time when the situation really was serious 
have not materialized. Should they come during the 
next four months the commission stands ready to modify 
its decision so as to meet the new situation. 





TESTIFIES AT RECONSIGNMENT HEARING 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 2.—The hearing on recon- 
signment before Examiner Burnside was finished Satur- 
day, after A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, had been on the stand the 
greater part of the morning. After adopting as his own 


the testimony of F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association, whom he 
placed on the stand at the first Chicago hearing, Mr. 
Moore said in part: 


The Southern Pine Association is a corporation selling 
statistical, inspection and general service to the yellow pine 
lumbermen. At the present time the association represents 
215 mills with an approximate annual production of 6,500,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. 

The membership of the association was circularized to 
ascertain individual views with regard to reconsignment, and 
as a result of a vote of the membership the Southern Pine 
Association wishes to express its approval of the reconsign- 
ment tariffs now under suspension and the charges incorpo- 
rated therein for the service. 

It is the opinion of the Southern Pine Association that 
its subscribers are paying for a service of which they do not 
avail themselves and do not want, which service, however, 
is necessary to certain classes of lumber dealers by reason 
of the manner in which their business is conducted, in view 
of the fact that such dealers pay the same rates of freight 
as do our subscribers. In the absence of a charge for the 
service it is clear that two shipments of the same commodity 
are given service materially different in amount and cost, 
and of substantially different value to the respective shipper, 
hence an additional charge should be made against those 
who avail themselves thereof. 

The service we are now considering originated at a time 
when the carriers made a practice of granting special privi- 
leges to favored shippers in various forms. It has nothing 
to do with the legal obligations of carriers to receive, convey 
and deliver freight, and there is no evidence that the service 
was presumed to be compensated in the rates, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that counsel for interests desiring the service 
free has endeavored to show that because the practice is an 
old one the service was contemplated in the rates. 

It is our opinion that there is serious car detention as a 
result of the abuse of reconsigning practices. This question 
has always been a mooted one between the abusers and those 
who are averse to the abuse. However, in Louisville, in 
answer to questions propounded to them, the carriers pre- 
pared records establishing serious detention on lumber recon- 
signed. They have also produced evidence in this hearing 
to that effect. Specific evidence, however, must be in the 
hands of the carriers, as they are in possession of the records. 

It is not our purpose to introduce accumulated testimony 
by constant repetition of individual witnesses. I have been 
instructed to represent to the commission the view of our 
entire membership. 


Counsel for the interests desiring the service free made 
every attempt to show in the record that the Southern Pine 
Association stood for a $25 charge and that large lumber 
interests were attempting to put small lumber interests out 
of business by cross examination, but Mr. Moore showed 
conclusively that such is not the case. 





SUSPENDS TARIFFS IN RECONSIGNMENT CASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended until Jan. 13 tariffs pend- 
ing in the big reconsignment case which were previously 
suspended until July 13. 





LUMBER RATES CONSIDERED IN HORIZONTAL 
ADVANCES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—A. G. T. Moore, assistant 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, asked for an 
expression of opinion regarding the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 15 percent rate ad- 
vance case, said: 

While it is true that the Southern Pine Association did 
not protest against a uniform advance on all commodities 
thruout the country which could be effected without dis- 
turbance of market parities, it is nevertheless a fact, as 
clearly shown by our analyses of the revenue yield of lum- 
ber as compared with ‘‘all traffic’? and as contrasted with 
“specific commodities,’’ which was presented to the com- 
mission in a series of fifty-eight exhibits, that lumber is 
already bearing more than its fair proportion of the cost 
of transportation and without doubt the commission was 
thoroly justified in refusing to sanction advances on our 
commodity. 

It was quite apparent that the carriers recognize this 
fact, because even before the commission’s decision was 
made the southeastern lines abandoned their request for 
a 15 per cent advance and more modestly asked for a 5 
per cent increase. Had their request been sanctioned of 
necessity the other lines would have been compelled 
likewise to modify their demands. 





TO CHANGE FREIGHT HANDLING METHODS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is about to inaugurate a complete change in the 
methods of receiving, loading and forwarding less than 
earload freight, in order that the company may better 
meet the demands made upon it by the shippers and to 
assist in lowering the expense of shipping. 

The Pennsylvania’s action is said to be in conformity 
with suggestions of the Council of National Defense. 

It has been the custom of the railroads to receive less 
than carload shipments of freight at all stations at any 
time of day. Hereafter the Pennsylvania will concen- 
trate less than carload shipments into full carloads. By 
this means it is estimated that a large number of cars 
will be saved for other uses. 

The new plan includes, among other features, the 
inauguration of shipping days on which ears will depart 
from various points to specified destinations, the accept- 
ance of freight on the proper shipping days only, and the 
designation of particular stations at which freight will 
be exclusively received for specified destinations. 

The main results from these new rules, according to 
railroad men, will be the conservation of car supply, the 
reduction of train movements, the elimination of delay to 
less than carload shipments and the general improvement 
of the freight service. It is estimated that 1,000 cars a 
day will be saved for other purposes by the adoption of 
these plans. The new order will be first applied in Phil- 
adelphia. Later it will be applied in New York and other 
eastern centers, including Pittsburgh. 

If the same plans are put in force generally it is pre- 
dicted widespread improvement in the transportation sit- 
uation will follow. 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The Crossett Lumber Co, 
has filed a second petition for rehearing in docket No. 8711— 
Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 
Railway Co. et al. The petition states it is the wish of 
complainant that the commission's decision be reviewed, 
but that the rehearing be not granted until after the relation 
between rates on silo material and lumber is determined in 
No. 8151, the big lumber classification case. Petitioner 
states that new evidence can be produced which would war- 
rant the reopening of the case. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and others have 
filed a reply to the petition of the Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Co.’s petition for a rehearing in No. 8793, in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission directed the.carriers in- 
terested to establish an equality between rates on lumber 
and shingles from the Pacific coast points to certain destina- 
tions to the eastward. 

“Of course the commission’s order will ‘entail reductions 
thru the operation of the fourth section and otherwise,’ ” 
states the West Coast association’s answer. “What other 
effect could a reducent order have on defendants’ rates if it 
was not to lower the intermediate rates to the level of the 
Chicago and St. Louis rates? 

“The imaginary fourth section obstacles alleged to be in 
the path of defendants in the proper readjustment of the 
shingle rates are no more insuperable than the adjustment of 
the thru shingle rates. 

“It is of ‘great importance to the western trunk lines and 
the carriers serving the north Pacific coast because it estab 
lishes for the first time a rate on shingles to Chicago terri- 
tory lower than the combination to Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn.’ 

“It is of no less importance to the members of the asso- 
ciation who, since the existence of the cause of complaint, 
have been subjected to the payment of unreasonable charges 
for the transportation of their product. 

“The mere fact that the thru rates would become less than 
the combination of locals loses its significance thru the very 
fact that the carriers have voluntarily carried their lumber 
rates on less than the Minnesota Transfer combination since 
the advance from 10 to 12 cents per 100 pounds to Minnesota 
Transfer-Chicago factor of the thru rate.” 

The answer to the shippers’ charges that there is evidence 
of an intention by the carriers to evade in every way 
possible the order of the commission to establish a 65-cent 
rate on shingles to Chicago and St. Louis as a maximum to 
intermediate territory. 





SHIPPERS LOSE IN A CAR CAPACITY CONTEN- 
TION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today dismissed the complaint filed by the 
A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co., against the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad Co. et al. in Docket No. 8990, in which 
it was alleged that the carriers assessed ‘unreasonable 
charges on a carload of lumber shipped from Maytown, 
Wash., to Rocky Ford, Col., by reason of the fact that a 
larger car than that ordered was furnished. The company 
furnished a 60,000-pound car and charges were assessed on 
a minimum weight of 57,000 pounds, altho the actual 
weight shipped was between 37,000 and 38,000 pounds. 
Complainant contends that a 40,000-pound capacity car 
should have been furnished. The defendant replied that 
at the time the order was received there were 60,000- 
80,000- and 100,000-pound capacity cars in its yard and for 
this reason a 60,000-pound car was furnished. The com- 
mission holds this was ‘t in reasonable compliance with the 
shipper’s orders.” , 





COMMERCE COMMISSION MOVING TO NEW 
QUARTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is in process of moving from its old quarters 
on F Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets 
to its new building on the southeast corner of Eighteenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. This is immediately across 
the street from the Powhatan Hotel, which will be the con- 
venient hostelry for men having business with the commis- 
sion after it gets fully settled in its new building, or about 
July 1. 

The new building is one block east of the Department of 
Commerce, which is on Nineteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It is a large building, of the modern office type, 
and apparently has ample accommodations for the expand- 
ing work of the commission. 

Many Government departments are moving these days, 
in whole or in part. The new Interior Department building 
is located on the block bounded by E and F and Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth streets. One wing of this structure has 
been turned over temporarily to the Navy Department as a 
war measure. Other parts of the structure have been filled 
by the Geological Survey and other branches of the Interior 
Department. 

art of the War Department force has overflowed into the 
old Land Office building at Seventh and I streets. 

The Department of Labor has just vacated the Mills Build- 
ing at Seventeenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, immediately 
across the street from the War Deparrment, and other 
branches of the military service are moving into this struc- 
ture. This will relieve congestion. The Department of 
Labor moved half a block west on G Street into a newly 
constructed office building. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice has for some time 
been in its new building at Fifteenth and Vermont Avenue, 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will occupy most of the building which 
the Department of Justice vacated. 





TO HOLD HEARING ON PROPOSED INCREASES 


St. Louis, Mo., July 2.—A hearing has been ordered by 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri at Jefferson City 
for July 16, in the matter of the petition of the tie producers, 
dealers and owners of tie timberland in the State protesting 
against the proposed increase of freight rates on railroad 
ties from 24 to 105 percent. 

Joseph T. Davis, attorney for the tie division—Division E 
—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, filed a motion 
for a rehearing on the order of the commission putting the 
rates into effect, and in addition to that filed a motion to re- 
open the case and to suspend the rates. The commission de- 
cided that it would not pass definitely upon his motion for a 
rehearing, nor would it pass definitely upon his motion to 
suspend the rates at this time, but upon his motion for a re- 
opening of the case, the commission ordered that testimony 
might be introduced to substantiate his motion and set July 
16 for the taking of this testimony. 

When Mr. Davis’ motions were taken up for argument, the 
railroad attorneys filed motions asking that the commission 
strike out motions from the docket, and their theory was that 
the motions were out of time, that the case had been definitely 
concluded and that the commission had no authority at this 
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time to reopen or rehear these particular rate matters. Upon 
their motion, the commission, sitting with only four members, 
Chairman Busby having disqualified himself, went into con- 
ference, which, after a two hours’ session, resulted in a 
deadlock. Two commissioners decided that the commission 
had jurisdiction to reopen and rehear rate matters and two 
commissioners took the position that the matter was final 
and could not be reopened. However, a majority of the com- 
mission decided that the tie men should have the privilege of 
introducing testimony. 

Mr. Davis now is making-arrangements to employ a rate 
expert to show that the increase is excessive. 





WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH RATE SCHEME 

Bancor, Mr. July 2.—‘‘Under the abnormal conditions 
existing today we frankly and emphatically state that we 
are reluctant to interfere with established rates which are 
not clearly shown to exceed a fair return for the service 
rendered under such conditions,” says the public utilities 
commission in a decision rendered recently on the com- 
plaint of the Eastern Manufacturing Co. and others against 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and the Maine Central Rail- 
road, alleging that the rates, minimum weight regulations 
and methods of routing pulpwood and other forest products 
from points on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 
via that railroad and those of the Maine Central Railroad, 
are unlawfully discriminatory as applied to them. 

The other complainants are the Katahdin Pulp & Paper 
Co., the Nekonegan Paper Co., the Orono Pulp & Paper Co., 
the Oxford Paper Co., the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., the 
S. D. Warren Co., the Forest Paper Co., the Lincoln Pulp- 
wood Co., and the E. E. Ring Land Co., C. J. Webber, C. W. 
Coffin and Irving G. Stetson, Bangor lumbermen. A hearing 
on this case lasted four days a year ago last March. 





CLASH OVER REDWOOD FREIGHT RATES 
KANSAS City, Mo., July 2.—The redwood lumber inter- 


ests and the trans-continental railway systems clashed recently 
at a hearing before Interstate Commerce Commissioner G, T. 
Bell in this city. A score of railway men and redwood maun- 
facturers from the West were in Kansas City for the hearing. 

The Northwestern Pacifie railroad, which penetrates the 
redwood forests of California, charges 10 cents more on the 
redwood classified rate from Berkeley, Cal., than is charged 
from San Francisco. The lumber interests want the rate 
equalized. The railroads which connect with the North- 
western Pacific and the Northwestern officials declare that 
the extra cost of building and maintaining the road makes 
the extra charge a necessity. 
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GRANTS PETITION FOR READJUSTMENT OF 
RATES 

Houston, Tex., July 2.—The State Railroad Commission 
has granted the petition for a proposed readjustment of rates 
applying on lumber in carloads on shipments from points on 
the Houston, East & West Texas Railway to Houston. The 
commission also granted the application for a readjustment 
of rates on rough lumber between points on the Trinity & 
Sabine branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, making the 
rates apply to all stations. The July docket was postponed 
to Aug. 14. 

Income of Texas railroads for the first ten months of the 
eurrent fiscal year showed phenomenal gains. The income 
from operation was $35,646,922, an increase over the preced- 
ing year of $12,963,757, or 57.15 percent. Other increases 
are proportionately large. 





COMMISSION SEEKS DEVELOPMENT OF RIVER TRAFFIC 

New Orteans, La., July 2.—Representatives of the 
various local exchanges, trade bodies and associations, at 
a conference last Friday, organized a joint commission 
to work for the restoration of Mississippi River trafic. 
The commission’s first task will be to raise New Orleans’ 
quota of stock subscriptions for the proposed $2,000,00° 
barge line to operate between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
The steamer East St. Louis, which has been plying be- 
tween the two cities, was suddenly withdrawn from the 
service last week, the head of the operating company ex- 
plaining, according to a telegram from St. Louis, that 
the transportation business had developed to the point 
where he had to choose between giving it up or abandon- 
ing his other business in East St. Louis. He chose, it 
appears, to give up the river venture. It is declared that 
the Last St. Louis, on recent trips has been carrying ¢a- 
pacity freight cargo both ways and leaving freight on 
the wharves. 

Withdrawal of this steamer and the appointment of 
Walter Parker, general manager of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, as special assistant to Secre- 
tary Redfield of the Department of Commerce, to have 
charge of the department’s work for redevelopment of 
waterway navigation, has stimulated local interest in the 
river service movement, and no effort will be spared to 
finance the barge project and put it in operation at the 
earliest practicable date. The general belief is that rail 
transportation will be almost hopelessly overtaxed within 
the next few months, and that redevelopment of the river 
traffic is necessary to relieve the anticipated congestion. 
The selective drafting of Mr. Parker for duty in this 
connection with the Department of Commerce is hailed 
as evidence that the Federal authorities purpose to to co- 
operate actively in this movement. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From June 27 to July 1, inclusive, five vessels brought 
2,056,000 feet of lumber and 7,200 ties to Chicago for distri- 
bution and one vessel carried out 199,000 feet of lumber. 
The largest individual cargo—980,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer F. R. Buell from Baraga, Mich., and Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The next largest cargo—636,000 feet—was carried 
by the schooner Interlaken from Baraga, Mich., and Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


June 27—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 190,000 feet. 

June 28—Str. F. R. Buell, Baraga, Mich., 380,000 feet and 
from Port Arthur, Ont., 600,000 feet ; Sch. Interlaken, Baraga, 
Mich., 300,000 feet and from Port Arthur, Ont., 336,000 feet. 

June 29—Str. Susie Chipman, Nahma, Mich., 7,200 ties. 

June 30—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 250,000 feet. 

July 1—Str. F. R. Buell carried 199,000 feet to Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. 
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LUMBERMEN TAX PAYERS TO “DO THEIR BIT” 


Excess Profits Will Be Assessed on Sliding Scale 
Ranging from 12 to 50 Percent 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—Lumbermen in Wash- 
ington are prepared to do their bit in the way of meeting 
the increased taxation proposed in the war revenue bill, 
reported to the Senate today from the finance® committee. 
In common with other business men, they have been 
keenly interested in the excess profits tax, which is de- 
signed to produce a large proportion of the war revenues 
and operates on a sliding scale running as high as 50 
percent where present profits exceed those of normal 
times prior to the outbreak of the war by 250 percent. 

The only objection voiced by lumbermen to the excess 
war profits tax is that comparisons are to be made with 
the returns for 1911, 1912 and 1913 or any two of the 
three years. It so happens that these were not really nor- 
mal years in the lumber industry. Nevertheless, some 
other industries are similarly situated and so long as the 
tax is levied along uniform lines, as it must be, the lum- 
bermen will pay their part without complaining. 

As at present drafted the war profits tax is at least 
free of ambiguity and every individual or concern in- 
volved knows what is what. Where the gross income for 
a taxable year, meaning the calendar year, is less than 
$5,000, the war profits tax will not apply. This tax runs 
for the current calendar year, except in the case of a cor- 
poration or partnership which has fixed its own fiscal 
year, in which case it means such a fiseal year. In such 
cases the first tax levied on corporations will be for the 
corporate fiscal year ending during the calendar year 
1917. 

The scale begins with a 12 percent levy in cases where 
the excess profits are not in excess of 15 percent of the 
net income for the prewar period; 16 percent where the 
excess profits exceed 15 percent but do not exceed 25 per- 
cent; 20 percent where they exceed 25 percent but do not 
exceed 50 percent; 25 percent where they exceed 50 
percent but not 75 percent; 30 percent where they ex- 
ceed 75 percent but not 100 percent; 35 percent where 
they exceed 100 percent of the allowed deduction, but 
not 150 percent; 40 percent where the excess is more 
than 150 percent but not more than 200 percent; 45 per- 
cent of the profits in excess of 200 percent but not in 
excess of 250 percent, and 50 percent of the excess above 
250 percent. 

It is estimated this tax will bring in $523,000,000, 
making it next to the income tax, which is expected to 
realize $532,000,000. 

All levies in the bill are in addition to those made 
under existing law. Other items of importance are: 

Tobacco and liquors, $220,000,000; freight transportation, 
$77,500,000: expres nd pareel post, $17,500,000; passen- 
ger transportation, $37,500,000; pipe lines, $4,500,000: seats 
and berths, $2,250,000 ; telephones and telegraph, $7,000,000 ; 
publications, $7,500,000; automobiles, $40,000,000; admis 
sions, $23,000,000 ; consumption tax on tea, coffee and sugar, 
$86,000,000 ; first class mails, $50,000,000 ; second class mails, 
$3,000,000. 











The bill carries a total of $1,670,000,000, the largest 
revenue measure in the history of the nation. 

The Senate committee rewrote the House bill, which 
was passed more than six weeks ago, and Republicans as 
well as Democrats had a part in its reconstruction. 

Senator Simmons of North Carolina, chairman of the 
finance committee, said today he expected the bill to 
pass the Senate in ten days. He said: 

With the exception of two or three men we are united as 
to the tax levies provided for. Republicans and Democrats 
will vote together on the measure in the Senate. — , 

We have placed the burden of the tax on four leading 
sources. These are excess profits, incomes, tobacco and 
liquors. The bill is fair and just. It does not hit any one 





HUGE FLYING CORPS PROVIDED IN 
DRAFT OF TWO BILLS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., July 5.—Secretary of War 
Baker has transmitted to Congress the draft of 
two bills providing for a huge flying corps. The 
legislation provides for 22,625 airplanes and 
full equipment of machine guns, bombs etc. The 
cost of the machines is estimated at $363,140,000. 
One item provides $31,000,000 for training sta- 
tions. All told the bills provide for 550 train- 
ing squadrons. 
Actual flying on some of the new aviation 
fields will begin this week. It started today on 
the new field at Champaign, Ill. 


No final decision has yet been reached by the 
aircraft production board as to the purchase of 
lumber for the big building program. 


The Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wis., is conducting experiments with the kiln 
drying of Pacific coast spruce for airplane 
frames. 


There are rumors of lack of harmony among 
members of the board as to how the purchases 
should be made and by whom. The spruce lum- 
bermen of the Coast will be thoroly mobilized 
in order that adequate supply of lumber for the 
frames may be assured at all times to both the 
United States and the Allies. 











particular class, but reaches out to all. 
must pay more than others, 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, speaking for himself 
and other Republicans, said: 

I have never seen a committee of Congress do more con- 
scientious work and with such complete absence of partisan- 
ship. Senator Simmons has shown remarkable constructive 
power in making the bill. I hope he will receive the cordial 
support of the Senate. I think the bill an extremely good 
one on the whole. It is based as far as possible on scientific 
principles of taxation. 


EXPERTS CHECK ON CALLS FOR CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Lumbermen in Washing- 
ton are being considerably embarrassed by the action of 
some mills in calling for a larger number of cars than 
required for the movement of cantonment and other 
Government lumber, thereby hoping to ‘‘put one over’’ 
on the railroads. The fact is that a complete check is 
being maintained by Government experts here on car 
movements. Therefore, when a lumberman calls for sev- 
eral cars more than required for Government work under 
the pretense that all are to be used for shipping material 
to cantonment sites or wooden shipyards, his request for 
rolling stock is checked against the quantity of material 
that has been ordered from his mill. <A mill may get 
away with this pretense once, but is likely to find itself 
embarrassed in the future in its efforts to secure cars 
actually needed for uovernment material. In fact, steps 
may be taken by the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the quartermaster corps to transfer orders placed with 
mills that attempt this form of shillyshallying in this time 
of national crisis. 

One concern recently called for twenty-seven cars when 
only thirteen were needed to move the Government order 
assigned to it. The transportation experts here imme 
diately jumped on the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
—it happened to be a mill in that territory—and wanted 
to know the meaning of such conduct. Another mill 
shipping material to Dayton for the aviation camp build 
ings called for several more cars than were required to 
move the order, with the same result. A mill with a large 
order has called for 125 cars, while only a few more than 
100 are needed. 

While Government officials sympathize with lumbermen 
who find it next to impossible to secure cars for the ship 
ment of private orders, they can not appreciate the action 
of any mill in attempting to make Uncle Sam the goat 
in this fashion. 

Another matter that has come to the attention of lum 
bermen here occurred in one of the cities near which a 
cantonment camp is being constructed. The local retail 
ers are reported to have suggested to representatives of 
the organization to which the work had been allotted that 
they hold off for a couple of days and give the retailers a 
chance to boost the price $2 a thousand feet or some such 
a matter. The suggestion was rejected on the spot. 


Those who are able 





TAKES TELEGRAPH CONTROVERSY IN HAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The discussion between 
the Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. as to the rights of the latter cor 
poration to maintain its line along the right of way of 
the road has been taken in hand by the Seeretary of War 
who has seen that the contest was working toward a 
crisis which might interfere with necessary Government 
operations, Recently the railway officials, acting within 
what they interpreted as their legal rights, announced 
that they would not tolerate the encroachments of the 
telegraph company’s equipment along their tracks. As 
the case approached the point of deadlock it was under 
stood that the road officials had given orders to gangs 
of their workmen to arm themselves with axes and re 
move the telegraph company’s property by the simplest 
possible method—chopping down the poles. 

The Secretary of War at onee realized how grave a 
complication for the Government might arise out of the 
argument. Accordingly he dispatched a message to the 
heads of the two concerns informing them that they 
would be expected to meet together at once and come to 
a peaceable and prompt agreement. Otherwise, he inti 
mated, the telegraph line under discussion would be taken 
over and operated by the Government in such a way as 
to make private interference impossible. 





OPPOSITION TO CATTLE IMPORTATION BILL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Before leaving for New 
Orleans, A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the South 
ern Pine Association, called upon officials of the De 
partment of Agriculture and discussed with them the ob 
jects, purposes and methods of the Southern Cut-Over 
Land Association, which is being organized as an after- 
math of the Cut-Over Land Conference held in that city 
in March. 

Mr. Moore said that the plans meet with the approval 
of department officials and some constructive suggestions 
have been received from them. He said: 


A situation has developed in Congress as a result of the 
introduction by Senator Broussard of a bill to open the port 
of New Orleans to the importation of Central and South 
American cattle. Owing to the prevalence of anthrax and 
foot-and-mouth disease among such cattle, importations have 
heretofore been prohibited. Advocates of the bill claim that 
its provisions will allow only healthy cattle to come in for 
immediate slaughter, which purports to nullify the objections. 
They further claim that since Texas is open to Mexican 
cattle there is no reason why New Orleans should not be open 
to Central and South American cattle, especially in view of 
the fact that Morris & Co. have opened a packing establish 
ment there. 

It is said by opponents of the measure that it would mili 
tate against the successful marketing-of cattle raised in the 
southern States, as the variety of cattle imported would be 
low grade and cheap. It is contended, also, that notwith- 
standing the health proviso that it will be well nigh impos- 
sible to prevent the importation of cattle diseases. 

Organizations interested in the South’s development are 
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opposed to the bill, primarily the Southern Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization. It also is said that the Department 
of Agriculture is opposed to the bill and some officials would 
prefer to see Texas closed to Mexican cattle rather than see 
New Orleans open, altho this position on the” part of the 
department has not been oflicially verified. However, I am 
making an investigation of it for the consideration of the 
Southern Cut-Over Land organization committee, which will 
meet in New Orleans about July 10, at which time the organi 
zation will have been completed and definite action taken. 





MEMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL BOARD 

APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The following men have 

been appointed to serve on the Federal Board for Voca- 

tional Education: Arthur E. Holder, of Washington, 

member of the legislative committee of the American 

Federation of Labor, for three years; Charles A. Grape- 

house, of Indiana, for two years; James Phinney Mun- 
roe, of Massachusetts, for one year. 


TO ISSUE MILITARY GEOGRAPHIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The National Research 
Council today announced that in conjunction with the 
United States Geological Survey the geography com- 
mittee of the Council is preparing a series of handbooks 
on the geography of the military divisions of the United 
States, in which a compact statement of their physical 
features, leading industries, transportation lines ete., 
will be presented in form for ready consultation or study 
by army officers and others. They will be issued in the 
form of bulletins of the Survey. 

The geography committee voted to take up the work 
at its April meeting. It gained the approval of Dr. 
Charles D. Waleott, chairman of the military committee 
of the National Research Council, and of General Joseph 
KE. Kuhn, president of the Army War College. The plan 
was then submitted to Dr. George Otis Smith, director of 
the Geological Survey, who arranged for their prepara- 
tion by the Survey committee on physiography, of which 
M. R. Campbell is chairman. Chapters of handbooks on 
New England, Virginia, Maryland and West Virginia 
are now in manuscript, and the first number of the 
series will probably be issued before the end of 1917. 
The books will be illustrated by diagrams, maps and occa- 
sional photographs, and are expected to be of material 
value in national defense plans. 








EXPLAINS DIFFERENCES IN FOREIGN TRADE 
STATISTICS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2—The confusion encountered 
in comparing the foreign trade statistics issued by differ- 
ent countries is largely cleared up by a bulletin just 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. American statistics 
showing our exports fo a given country often differ 
greatly from that country’s statement of imports re- 
ceived from us, due to our export figures being based 
upon current values whereas the import statisties of the 
foreign country may be based upon official rates un- 
changed for years. The system followed by each country 
is fully explained in this useful bulletin, which is entitled 
‘*Methods of Computing Values in Foreign Trade Sta- 
tistics’’ (Miscellaneous Series No. 59) and ean be pur- 
chased for 5 cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 





BUILDING TO HOUSE AIRCRAFT EXHIBIT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The War Department’s 
aircraft exhibit building is now assuming shape in The 
Mall Park and it is predicted the building will be ready 
for occupancy within a month. 

When the building is finished it will house the most 
elaborate and complete exhibit of aireraft and parts ever 
gathered together. The exhibit is not intended for public 
inspection, according to present plans. Primarily, it is 
designed to aid American genius in its struggle for su 
premacy of the air on the western battlefront in Europe, 
and also on the eastern front with a revived Russia on the 
offensive and in the Balkans with the accession of a large 
Greek force to aid General Sarrail’s polyglot aggregation 
of allied fighting men. 

The exhibit will be housed in a unique building, long 
and low and without a pillar, post or partition. It is be- 
ing erected immediately south of the main building of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The steel frame work is in po- 
sition and the work of covering the sides and roof with 
corrugated iron and laying the floor will be finished with- 
in a month. 

Foreign airplanes of every approved type, parts and 
appliances from allied aireraft and from captured Ger- 
man and Austrian machines will be cataloged and placed 
on exhibition. The War Department is systematically 
gathering all of the material for the big aireraft display. 
It is believed that American inventors, designers and 
manufacturers will be greatly aided by the exhibit. 





BITUMINOUS COAL MEN TO POOL SHIPMENTS 

WasuinoTon, D. C., July 3.—Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway System, and chairman of 
the railroads’ war board, authorizes the following: 

An agreement reacheu recently by all shippers of tide- 
water bituminous coal to pool their coal at the ports of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton Roads 
will, it is estimated, effect such a saving in the use of 
coal cars as to enable the railroads to haul to these 
ports 6,640,000 tons more than they did last year when 
they hauled 31,000,000 tons. This arrangement was 
brought about thru the codperative efforts of the com- 
mittee on coal production of the advisory commission, 
Council of National Defense, and the railroads’ war board. 

Under the new plan, instead of shippers sending 1,156 
kinds of coal to the Atlantic seaboard, they will reduce 
the number to 41; when coal of a certain grade is wanted 
for a steamer, the coal of that kind of any and all ship- 
pers will be used to fill the order. Coal men have sacri- 
ficed long established trade names in the adoption of this 
plan, and from now on coal will be coal when it gets to 


tidewater, and there will no longer be any holding of coal 
in freight cars until one shipper accumulates a full cargo 
of a particular grade. 

The use of 133,000 freight cars will be saved by this 
pooling arrangement, it is thought. Delays to cars at 
ports will be cut down, and a very large part of the 
shifting of cars at tide-water terminals will be eliminated. 

To manage the bituminous coal pool the shippers have 
organized the Tidewater Coal Exchange, with offices in 
Washington, and with Rembrandt Peale, of New York, 
as general commissioner. An executive committee is 
composed of Arthur Hale, vice president, Consolidation 
Coal Co., chairman; §. P. Hutchinson, president, West- 
moreland Coal Co.; H. B. Chase, Berwind-White Coal Co.; 
L. A. Snead, sales manager, White Oak Coal Co., and Mr. 
Peale. 





TELLS OF SOUTH AFRICAN LUMBER IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—United States Consul 
John P. Bray, of Johannesburg, has transmitted to the 
State Department the following report on imports of 
lumber into South Africa: 


The woodland areas of South Africa were formerly of great 
extent but have been greatly reduced thru cutting, the clear- 
ing of land, and by fires until now the principal acreage is in 
the Government reservations. The principal use of timber in 
this city is in connection with the mines, altho it is used in 
large quantities for railway ties, fencing, and in smaller 
quantities in the manufacture of vehicles, cabinet ware, and 
in the construction of small houses. 

The present war has greatly handicapped construction, 
largely on account of the high price of materials, insuflicient 
tonnage, and high insurance rates. The demand is probably 
much larger than the supply, and mining houses are turn- 
ing their attention to the South African woods as_ substi- 
tutes for the imported mining pole. Heretofore, a relatively 
small percentage of the regular supply of lumber has been 
obtained from South African sources. Whether the native 
wood will encroach upon the demand for imported timber can 
not be foreseen, but mining engineers appear to believe that 
the local product will decrease in use, with the return of 
more favorable shipping facilities. 

Pine is largely imported from Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and the United States, with smaller amounts from 
other countries. 

In considering the possibilities of expanding the export of 
lumber to this market the following statistics of imports 
showing the sources of origin may be of interest: 

































































1914 1915 1916 
Teak : 
India ....essssssssasm TOOBL §$ 94,807 $ 87.295 
SEER. G ecaieineis bis ss 6 S94 2,258 1,027 3,728 
GOR: SIBEES.ssaaes 3 8 caeees sees 82 
Other countries....... _ 38,588 618 1,090 
ANNIE css kee $ 84,877 $ 95,952 $ 92,595 
Hickory : 
Austvalia ......565559 6,657 $ 7,173 $ 4,482 
United States......... 4,214 6,370 5,562 
Totals ............) 20671 $ 23543 $ 10,044 
Jarrah and Karri: 
Australia .......:.:69 BSNT6T $ B37,301 8 20857 
Mahogany : 
british Honduras..... $ 2,949 $ $ 4,234 
United States......... 457 745 
Other countries....... 2,552 2,657 
ODRIS = 6. se ia. cow $ 5,958 $ $ 7,636 
Oak: 
NTR bis ieee Xe 350 $ 732 8 316,721 
re er 6,316 20,984 45,759 
United States......... 64,394 104,129 109,895 
Other countries....... 5,100 1,820 2,492 
SWORIS: oso see seuee $ 76,160 $ 128,665 $ 174,867 
Pine: 
Camada ...........+.$ 201,011 § 150,504 
POORRVIR,. o's 0% ath dee oe 300,842 162,415 
OS a ee 100,731 31,082 
co ee ee eee 893,450 607,962 
United States......... 424,763 251,520 
Other countries....... 10,930 2,404 11,611 
Totals ......060+0.h.001,020 $1,205,977 $2,078,686 
Poplar: 
United States.........$ 24,7382 § $ 37,930 
Other countries....... 1,581 1,757 
MOvals ...s.s2.00s00 SOSi8 3 $ 39,687 
Walnut: 
United States.........$ 30,815 $ 25,763 $ 28,669 
Other countries....... 24 448 2,010 
| Ee | 30,839 $ 26,211 $ 30,679 
All other woods, not 
specified : a 
i eae $ 62,354 $ 86,838 $ 80,600 
0 re 32,328 54,690 35,993 
United States......... 43,983 33,866 36,260 
Other countries....... 129,279 4,930 9,976 
| ee ae eae ee $ 267,944 $ 180,824 $ 162,829 
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ESTABLISHES FOOD DEPOT IN SWITZERLAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—The State Department 
has established at Berne, Switzerland, a food depot for 
Americans who may be taken prisoners in Europe. Ellis 
Dresel, who was in charge of relief work under the 
American embassy in Berlin, is superintending this depot. 
It is called the American Prisoners’ Central Committce. 
Virtually all the American prisoners now held in Ger- 
many are seamen removed from captured or torpedoed 
armed merchantmen. As the part of the United States 
in the war is extended the German army on the western 
front necessarily will take many prisoners. Their needs 
in the way of food and other necessaries will be supplied 
in part from the Berne depot. 








MAY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS SHOW GAIN 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 3—American exports in 
May were valued at $551,000,000, a gain of nearly $21,- 
000,000 over April, according to a statement issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of the Department of Commerce. The total exports for 
the twelve months ended with May were valued at nearly 
$6,183,000,000, the highest figure ever recorded for any 
one year. ; 

Imports for May were valued at $281,000,000, the 
greatest total for any one month in the history of Ameri- 
can commerce. For the year ended with May goods to the 


value of $2,600,000,000 were imported into the United 
States—another record. 

Merchandise entered free of duty in May amounted to 
71 percent of the total, and for the 12-month period to 
69.3 percent. 

The imports of gold in May were $52,000,000 and the 
exports $58,000,000. The net imports of gold for the 
twelve months ended with May were $776,000,000. 


DISPUTE OVER LOWERED COAL PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—It looks as tho President 
Wilson may have to step in and umpire the three cornered 
dispute which has developed over the coal price question. 
When the operators agreed to reduce the price to $3 a 
ton at the mine, subject to revision upon showing of actual 
production costs, the concession was hailed as a patriotic 
act; in fact, Secretary Lane was lavish in publie com- 
mendation. Secretary Daniels, however, states flatly that 
the Navy Department will not pay any such figure, and 
has fixed a tentative price of $2.33 pending determina- 
tion of cost of production. Secretary Baker denounces 
the suggested maximum of $3 as an exhorbitant, unjust 
and oppressive price. 

Secretaries Daniels and Lane are not in agreement re- 
garding the disposition of the oil lands reserved for the 
Navy on the Pacific coast. There has been a sharp con- 
troversy between the Navy and Interior Departments over 
this issue for at least two years. The reserved area be- 
longs to the Navy and Mr. Daniels insists that it shall be 
held as a reserve supply and other oil procured for pres- 
ent use; also that the deposits under the reserved lands 
be adequately protected. The oil interests insist that 
now is the time to open up the reserved area and get out 
the oil, thus effecting a drop in price. 

With the trade commission at work on an investigation 
to fix the cost of production of steel and lumber and look- 
ing into several other important industries along the same 
line, that body has suddenly taken on an entirely new 
importance. It promises to become increasingly impor- 
tant as a governmental agency charged with difficult 
work of vital interest to business men. 





POSTPONES ESTABLISHMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 3.—The Department of 
Commerce has issued this statement: 

Owing to the unusual press of work caused by the war, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has decided to 
postpone the establishment of the proposed employment 
agency thru which persons with a knowledge of foreign trade 
might be placed in touch with firms desiring employees with 
those qualifications. Announcement will be made at a later 
date as to when the service will be inaugurated, 





ISSUES RULES GOVERNING SELECTIVE DRAFT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—President Wilson today 
issued the rules and regulations to govern the selective 
service law. While the present plans contemplate calling 
out in the first instance 625,000 men between the ages 
of 21 and 30 years, inclusive, some general staff officers 
are advising that arrangements be made at once to call 
the second contingent, in order that it will not be neces- 
sary to go thru the preliminary work a second time. 

THREATEN STRIKE UNLESS PRICES COME 

DOWN 

WasHinctTon, D. C., July 2.—There are indications 
that labor leaders are growing more and more impatient 
on account of inereasing prices charged for foodstuffs and 
at the delay by Congress in passing food control legisla- 
tion. In fact, well-known labor men are understood to 
have intimated strongly at the White House that unless 
Congress passes legislation very soon and some relief is 
had from extortionate prices general strikes will be 
ordered thruout the country to compel increases in wages 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent. 

~ 


USE OF WOOD IS URGED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The lumbermen of the 
country will be greatly interested in the second of a 
series of ‘‘war bulletins’? issued last night by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, cooperating 
with the Council of National Defense, warning American 
business men of the shortage of steel and advising them 
to use lumber, conerete and other substitutes. 

The ‘war bulletin’’ states that war demands for steel 
will inerease and that the utmost that can be produced 
will be below the requirements of the United States and 
the Allies. An urgent plea is made that steel be used 
for general business purposes only when the requirement 
is unavoidable. : : 

In sounding this warning the National chamber’s bul- 
letin quotes Waddill Catchings of New York, chairman 
of the committee which issued it, as follows: 

It should be anticipated that the steel situation which is 
developing with rapidity will probably make it impossible for 
those general manufacturers, unable to find a steel substitute, 
to secure adequate supplies of steel and may even make it im- 
possible to secure any. 3 ; . | 

No substantial increase in production is expected. Even 
maximum production from existing facilities can not be ex- 
pected, because transportation, labor and material conditions 
will interfere with the full operation of plants. On the other 
hand, indications are that the war requirements will continue 
to increase. 








Steel is needed in war ships, railroad cars and loco- 
motives, rails, trucks and containers, the bulletin goes 
on. It must be had for shells and other munitions work— 
requirements large in tonnage far beyond what is gen- 
erally supposed. In addition, business producing Gov- 
ernment materials and supplies, the necessities of life 
and the materials for producing the necessities of life, 
require steel in great quantities for buildings, machinery, 
tools and containers. When all these requirements are 
met, it is said, little if any steel will be left for socalled 
general business. 

Materials which can be used in substitution for steel 
are plentiful in comparison. Lumber may be expected 
to meet all needs and cement may be had in quantity 
for concrete work. While there may be delays in getting 
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supplies of these materials, a hopeless shortage does not 
exist. 

The course for business men to pursue is clear, it is 
advised. Every effort should be made to use wood and 
concrete in place of steel whenever this can be done, and 
construction and development work requiring steel should 
be postponed wherever possible. 





MAY EXTEND SUSPENSION OF DRASTIC RE- 
QUIREMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—A movement is under- 
way to secure an extension of the suspension of that pro- 
vision of the shipping law requiring that none but Amer- 
ican citizens may be officers of ships under American 
registry. This provision was suspended by presidential 
proclamation under the Panama Canal Act in 1914, and 
the term of suspension expires in October of this year. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield and Chairman Den- 
man of the shipping board have canvassed the situation. 
In the present emergency, they find, the one great need 
is for competent deck and engineer officers for the mer- 
chant marine. There are available many men of the na- 
tions allied with the United States in the war who could 
be utilized. 

It is expected that when the necessity for a further 
extension of the present suspension is brought to the 
attention of the President that a further suspension will 
be proclaimed for a period of years. 

Meanwhile, the Steamboat Inspection Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce has promulgated fifty supple- 
ments to the general rules and regulations regarding in- 
spection of boilers, life preservers and the examination 
of candidates for license as’deck and engineer officers of 
merchant vessels. A number of changes have been made 
in the requirements for applicants for license as mas- 
ters, mates and engineer officers. 

A provision has been made whereby the examining in- 
spector may exercise discretion in the matter, and in 
cases where the experience of an applicant for license 
does not meet the specifie requirements of the Board, 
other service which the local inspectors consider a fair 
and reasonable equivalent may be accepted by them in 
lieu of the specifications prescribed in the existing rules. 
The change will have the effect of admitting to license 
many men who are now competent, but debarred by the 
somewhat drastic requirements enforced in normal times. 





CALLS STATEMENT AS TO FOOD WASTE ILL- 
ADVISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—With the food adminis- 
tration bending every effort, even in advance of the pas- 
sage of the food control bill, to bring about intelligent 
conservation and the prevention of food waste, a New 
York woman has undertaken to inaugurate a propaganda 
against food saving. 

When the statements of this woman were called to the 
attention of Herbert Hoover, food administrator, he im- 
mediately realized the widespread harm whieh might 
follow such a campaign if it were permitted to go un- 
checked and unrebuked. Accordingly, Mr. Hoover issued 
this statement: 


In a New York paper this morning I have seen the state- 
ment of a lady designed to discourage and cause cleavage in 
the women of this country toward the food administration in 
its efforts to secure conservation of food and the saving of 
waste. As the country happens to be in the midst of a war 
vital to the preservation of our national life, I feel called 
upon to speak with some frankness, There is no action which 
can assist the German government so much at this moment 
as the intentional discouragement of the efforts of the food 
administration and the efforts of literally millions of splen- 
did loyal women who are coéperating with us and the women’s 
committee of the Council of National Defense toward home 
saving and the elimination of waste in the United States. 

I do not think for one moment that this lady is in the 
employ of the German government, but if she were in its 
employ she could take no line of action better designed to 
assist it than the course which she is pursuing. She is 
apparently not disposed to follow the request of President 
Wilson of June 12: 

The women of the nation are already earnestly seeking 
to do their part in this, our greatest struggle for the 
maintenance of our national ideals, and in no direction 
ean they so greatly assist as by enlisting in the service 
of the food administration and cheerfully accepting its 
direction and advice * * * * To provide adequate 
supplies for the coming year is of absolutely vital im 
portance to the conduct of the war, and without a very 
conscientious elimination of waste and very strict econ 
omy in our food consumption, we can not hope to fulfill 
this primary duty. 

If this lady does not want to save herself, that lies between 
her and her own conscience, but when she advises others not 
to do so, such action requires the attention of the Govern- 
ment. If her desire had been to assist the Government in 
stead of starting this propaganda in the newspapers she would 
have communicated to us any views she might have held con- 
cerning waste in the distribution system of the country and 
if she had done so she would have learned that this adminis- 
tration is rapidly building up departments designed to secure 
the same volunteer aid from the trades of the country as we 
have asked from the homes, not only in the few items she 
mentions, but also in many hundred other directions. She 
would also have learned that her statement to the effect that 
80 percent of the foodstuffs of the United States are wasted 
in the chain of distribution between producer and consumer 
(which is in fact about 10 percent) is being looked after with 
as much anxiety as the loss in the home. She would have 
learned also that we are asking men as well as women to co- 
operate with us in these many directions. 

In any event this lady’s attitude of mind that because her 
neighbor does not serve her country she is justified in oppos- 
ing her country’s interests is one that we simply can not 
stand for and I do not believe the women of America will 
countenance it for one moment. 

: Opposition to food conservation in this country is morally 
Just as much a crime as opposition to the draft. 


Beginning last night, food conservation lectures of 
our minutes’ duration were inaugurated in the larger 
moving picture theaters of the country, reaching from 
coast to coast and from the Mexican border to Canada. 
About 2,500 picked orators of recognized standing and 
responsibility in their local communities acted as the 
mouth pieces of Mr. Hoover in discussing the world food 


shortage and the part the United States must play in 
supplying the needs of the Allies in the war for democ- 
racy. 

The number of lecturers is multiplying so rapidly 
that in the near future fully 15,000 men and women will 
be available for the discussion of food and other vital 
questions in movie houses of 500 capacity and over. Ulti- 
mately the organization will have expanded to such an 
extent that smaller shows can be included. 

This form of campaign was followeu in placing the 
selective draft, the Liberty Loan and the Red Cross 
needs before the country. It is now being utilized to 
educate and awaken the people on the food question. 


Meanwhile, the Senate is still wrangling over the 
food bill, largely on account of the injection of the eter- 
nal liquor question. The action of President Wilson in 
urging the ‘‘Dry’’ forces to drop beer and wine from the 
measure has had a tendency to clarify the atmosphere to 
a considerable extent. It now appears that Congress, 
certainly the Senate, is disposed to ‘‘pass the buck’’ 
to Mr. Wilson so far as beer and wine are concerned, 
leaving to his discretion to determine whether any grain 
or fruit shall be used in their manutacture during the 
war. It seems certain that both houses will specifically 
forbid the further use of food products in the manufae- 
ture of distilled spirits. 





OAK AND ITS MANIFOLD USES 


(By W. L. CLarrry) 


“The oak is the most majestic of forest trees. It has been 
represented as holding the same high rank among the plants 
of the temperate hemispheres that the lion does among the 
quadrupeds, and the eagle among birds; that is to say, it is 
the emblem of grandeur, strength and duration; of force that 
resists as a lion is of force that acts.’’—Loudon. 


Oak is better known than any of our American hard- 
woods. Nature has given a peculiar favor to this very 
excellent and most substantial of all our American hard- 
woods. Quality, distinctiveness and durability are prime 
requisites; oak combines all three in the highest degree 
and places it in a class entirely by itself. It rightly 
merits the name ‘‘the king of lumber.’’ 


Oak trees are separated into fifty to sixty species in 
the United States. Botanists disagree among themselves 
as to the right number. Foresters and manufacturers 
of oak lumber divide all the oaks into two distinctive and 
commercial groups; the white oak (Quercus alba) and the 
red oak (Quercus rubra). The red oak requires two years 
to mature its acorns and the white oak but one year. The 
wood of the two groups are structurally different. In 
physical structure the white oak is closer grained and 
harder than the red oak. 

Woodworkers and lumber manufacturers usually deter- 
mine the color of the wood before the log is cut up. It 
often happens that the color is decided upon by the bark, 
rather than by the wood itself. While the oak is sep- 
arated commercially into two colors, white and red, it 
is also segregated into quarter-sawed and plain sawed. 
The plain sawed stock is obtained by straight cutting 
and the quarter-sawed is obtained by sawing logs into 
four quarters, then sawing boards at right angles to the 
annual rings of growth. This makes the beautiful flashy 
effect. 

The oak tree ranges in height from 60 to 100 feet and 
in diameter 1 to 6 feet. The location of growth is from 
southern Maine to southwestern Quebec, to central and 
southern Ontario, the lower peninsula of Michigan, south- 
ern Wisconsin and southern Minnesota and to southern 
Nebraska and southern Kansas and the southern States. 
At this writing there is more oak stumpage, meaning 
standing oak timber, in Arkansas than in any one state 
in the United States. Of all the hardwoods, oak leads 
from the viewpoint of lumber production. 

The wood of practically all the oaks is tough, strong, 


hard and heavy, with the characteristic plain and quar- 
tered figure, which has always made oak a standard 
cabinet, furniture, finish and flooring wood, in addition 
to its many other uses where strength and beauty of 
grain are essential. 

Without regard to the many different species of oak, 
the manufacturing uses vf oak are herewith summarized: 
Manufacturing Uses of Oak 

Purpose Percent 
Furniture and fixtures... 0... ccc ccccccccwececscecse 32 


NEMOMGNE icc A bes S60 HEH SSAA KEKE EE ORISA ROS ER EE ORES 25 
CAP COMMERECEIOIN i oi6 ie scence ec ccese ce eeeesecarisewseKe 15 
VO a obo 6rd BARGES HH ONES RNEPEER EOC SR CEB HOCOMES 11 
Agricultural implements ..........cccccececsveceecee 3 
MORCE ROO COANE soo ccc kc cece ease cess wena neene 3 
Ship amd bont budlding...... .. ccccscccccccscecevcecvcs 2 
Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets............... aga~- ae 
Musical MSEFUIMERES 2. cece ccccccwesenccoececececeaes 1 
MOVIE MINCHINOE ccc eee t ee Kees eee es eee wonere same 1 
PU TE bind eins tc ee ee eene se teedeseaneenexevanas 5 

OED hire ei SRSA EEC KEL EAD CASS 4S US OR SENECBEOS 100 


If you are reading this article in your home, all you 
need do is look around the room and you will invariably 
find that your floors are oak, your living room table, 
desk, finish and picture frames oak also. If you have 
any knowledge whatever of the different varieties of 
woods, you will quickly recognize oak, which is usually 
left showing its natural, beautiful figure and color. For 
flooring purposes it is classified as America’s best and 
finest flooring. It is the flooring that the woman of 
today demands on account of its rich and cheerful color 
and the friendly atmosphere it creates. Then again an 
oak floor requires less care than the socalled mahogany, 
that is bireh mahoganized, or other hardwood flooring 
on the market. As an illustration, a birch mahoganized 
floor or furniture shows up every speck of dust and 
seratehes, whereas the oak floor or furniture, due to its 
color, will not parade the dust or show the scratches. The 
writer of this article is using a mahogany desk on the 
sixteenth floor of an office building and this desk re- 
quires dusting at least twice a day. In the same office 
is a golden oak desk that does not show the dust and 
only requires dusting once in four days. 

By right of superior merit when made into a finish, 
furniture or flooring is superior to other hardwoods. A 
home floored with oak flooring or finished in oak com- 
mands a better selling price and better rentals, besides 
attracting a better class of tenants. 





CURRENT WORK OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Maprson, Wis., July 3.—A report on the current work 
of the Forest Produets Laboratory has been issued by the 
Forest Service as follows: 

Gum Content of Mesquite—Some samples of mesquite 
wood were examined for their gum content. The wood 
contains about 23 percent of material soluble in water, of 
which about 6 pereent is tannin. The rest consists of a 
gum which apparently yields glucose on hydrolysis. It 
has been found very difficult to obtain a light colored 
gum, and methods of purification will probably be quite 
expensive. It is probable that a use will have to be 
found for the gum just as it is extracted from the wood. 

Hardwood Tar for Flotation—Two large mining and 
concentrating companies have made small-scale tests on 
hardwood tar as a flotation oil and have reported very 
satisfactory results. One of these companies has re 
quested a large sample of tar in order that a commercial 
seale test may be carried out at its plant. 

Influence of Drying and Steaming on Strength of Ash 
and Spruce—One hundred and eighty tests were made 
upon white ash and Sitka spruce specimens for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information on the effects of various 
methods and rates of kiln drying and steaming and bend- 
ing on the mechanical properties. 

Experiments on Mechanical Operative Features of Pres- 
sure Wood Preserving Plants—A set of 4x4-inch Douglas 
fir sticks was treated by the Rueping process for strength 
tests to show the effect of perforations and treatment on 
the strength of the wood. Half of the sticks were per- 
forated to a depth of about three-fourth inch, the holes 
heing*arranged in diagonal lines one-half inch apart trans- 
versely and 7 inches apart longitudinally. The penetra- 
tion in the perforated sticks was complete to the depth of 
the holes. Unperforated sticks treated at the same time 
showed the usual variable and uneven penetration charae- 
teristic of Douglas fir. The sticks were tested after treat- 
ment but the data is not yet available. 


Fungus Pit Tests—Nine hundred and ninety-one speci- 
mens of thirty-four different species were placed in the 
fungus pit to test their natural durability. 

Inflammability of Untreated Wood and of Wood Treat- 
ed with Fireproofing Compounds—Shingles sufficient to 
cover two small panels were fireproofed and sent to Seattle 
for fire tests to be conducted by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Shingles for one panel were painted 
with two coats of zine borate paint, and the other shin- 
gles were given a zine borate injection. Samples of these 
shingles tested in the inflammability apparatus at the 


laboratory indicate that the treatment and coating ‘are 
effective. 

Service Tests of Ties—One hundred red oak ties were 
treated with water-gas tar for placement in the experi- 
mental track this fall. The absorption was about 9.8 
pounds per cubie foot. 

Container Board Waste—Some work was done by the 
sections of pulp and paper and distillation on the ex- 
traction of waterproofing compounds from scraps sent in 
by a can company which were obtained in the manufac- 
ture of their waterproofed containers. The object of 
the work is to determine whether this paper scrap can 
be treated economically for removal of the waterproofing 
compound, so that the waste paper can be successfully 
repulped and made into board without the pitch giving 
undue trouble on the machine. Indications from the pre 
liminary experiments are that gasoline extraction will 
remove the bulk of the pitch. 

Identification of Wood—During the month twenty-one 
samples of wood were submitted for identification. 

Kiln Drying of Lumber—Two runs were completed 
on western yellow and Idaho white pines, heartwood and 
sapwood. Both yellow and white pine heartwood 24; 
inches thick were dried together in ten days. The yel- 
low pine did not check any and was apparently in per- 
fect. condition, whereas the white pine cheeked consider- 
ably. A lower temperature and higher humidity is neces- 
sary for the white pine, but the yellow will apparently 
stand any temperature up to the boiling point without 
injury. 

One-inch boards of both yellow and white pine sapwood 
were dried together from 140 percent to 10 percent in 
seventy-two hours. Both came out in good condition, 
but were considerably casehardened. It is evidently very 
easy to dry the sapwood of both these species. . . 

Some applewood green from the saw was dried sue- 
cessfully. 

Some boards of 38-inch air dried Sitka spruce and 14- 
inch Oregon ash were dried and strength tests will be made 
on this material to determine the effect of drying at high 
temperature. 

Miscellaneous—Two pieces of maple were received from 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, one of 
which was badly discolored. In mechanical tests where 
slowly applied loads were used, the two samples were 
about equal in strength, but in resistance to shock the 
discolored piece was decidedly inferior. A microscopic 
examination showed the cell walls of the inferior piece 
to be partly destroyed by fungi. 
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WEST COAST ASSOCIATION HOLDS JULY CONFERENCE 


Members Review Efforts to Prevent Proposed Horizontal Freight Rate Advance—Providing Government Requirements in Fir 
and Spruce—Patriotism of Lumbermen Is Exemplified—Prospects for Wooden Ship Building 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 2.—The monthly meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held in the Ty- 
rolean room of the Benson Hotel here Friday served 
several purposes. A welcome was accorded the lumber 
commissioners who are going to foreign countries for 
the Government and the lumbermen jointly, Govern- 
ment orders for shipbuilding were discussed, and a 
report was made on the work of the committee that 
protested against the freight rate advance. 

Owing to the absence of President A. L. Paine, of 
Hoquiam, Wash., Vice President F. B. Hubbard, of 
Centralia, Wash., presided, altho he attempted to trans- 
fer the honor to Thorpe Babcock, of Hoquiam, former 
secretary of the association, but the latter modestly 
declined. Seeretary Robert B. Allen is still doing 
good work for the association at Washington, tho 
expected to return in « few days, and Assistant See- 
retary R. D. Brown, of Seattle, acted as secretary. 

A feature of the meeting was the statement of A. 
C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s freight rate committee, who had done such ex- 
cellent work in the hour and a half allotted to the 
western lumbermen to present their protest against 
the 15 percent horizontal rate advance before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission recently at Washing- 
ton. Chairman Hubbard, who, as a member of the 
committee, was in Washington with him, told of the 
valiant effort made by Mr. Dixon to place the case of 
the fir manufacturers properly before the commission, 
tho having to go to a hospital directly from the train 
on his arrival, and leaving there some days later to 
appear at the hearing. 

Today Mr. Dixon declared that it would not be 
considered possible by those who had watched the 
matter carefully that the commission could allow the 
western roads any advance, particularly on lumber. 
They were unable to show any reason for advanced 
rates, and when the lumbermen presented their pro- 
test to the commission the western roads did not 
make any answer. Mr. Dixon read telegrams bear- 
ing on the case, from Washington, predicting a deci- 
sion late Friday, and that it would be adverse to the 
railroads; and, sure enough, shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting came the news that the commis- 
sion had denied any advance to the western roads, 
and but little to any others, thus bearing out the con- 
tention of Mr. Dixon and the freight rate committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The meeting was opened by an address of welcome 
particularly directed to the visiting Government trade 
commissioners made on behalf of the business inter- 
ests of Portland and its Chamber of Commerce by W. 
B. D. Dobson, its secretary. He declared the exten- 
sion of the market for the lumber of the country was 
a most worthy object and that Oregon had the timber 
and was building the ships of wood to carry the lum- 
ber to all parts of the world. 

A report for the cargo committee was made by E. G. 
Ames, of Seattle, president of the Pacifie Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, the directors of which had met 
yesterday at Portland, as had also the directors of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with A. A. 
3axter, of San Francisco, its general manager. Mr. 
Ames said that the cargo shippers were now estab- 
lishing the new export list IH and the domestie list 
No. 7. The latter, for the coastwise trade, adopted 
all of the rail specifications and sizes, thus making 
possible the shipping of the same standard sizes to 
California as to the rail trade of the East. The report 
of Mr. Ames was approved by the meeting. 


Work of and for the Federal Government 
Seeretary Brown reported on the work Mr. Allen 


has been doing in Washington in securing Government 
orders and read several wires from Mr. Allen. He 








told of securing a large share of the order for the lum- 
ber for the Des Moines cantonment which made it 
possible for the fir people to make a delivered price 
of $1.50 less than that of southern pine because of 
the Northern Pacific Railway carrying the lumber on a 
land grant rate for the Government. All of this had 
been guaranteed by Secretary Allen and the Northern 
Pacifie traffic officials. The shipbuilding lumber would 
be ordered thru the Fir Emergency Bureau, as is 
termed the committee appointed by the association 
at the request of the Government to work with George 
8S. Long and J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, members of 
the subcommittee of the lumbermen’s advisory com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. General 
Goethals had asked for a further extension of thirty 
days on the option for material for the additional 
forty wooden ships and it had been granted. He 
also announced that Wilson Chadeayne, superintend- 
ent of the Curtis Aeroplane Works, would soon be on 
the north Coast to confer with spruce manufacturers 
regarding the specifications for furnishing the millions 
ot feet of spruce required for aeroplane construction for 
the Government, and also the price. The tentative 
specifications have been so high that the spruce men 
could not afford to get out the material except at a 
very high price, because only a small part of the log 
eould be put into it. A wire from Secretary Allen 
also stated that it was yet possible that shingles might 
be used for the roofing of the American Lake canton- 
ment altho it had been expected right along that pat- 
ent roofing would be used because of less labor being 
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required to lay it compared with shingles; vet the 
Government realizes the greater durability of wooden 
shingles and prefers them, if the labor can be secured. 

So intensely interested were the members of the 
association in the fight against the proposed rate ad- 
vance and so determined were they that it should not 
be made effective that at the suggestion of J. H. 
Bloedel, of Seattle, Mr. Dixon’s committee was in- 
structed to seeure at once an injunction against the 
advanced rate being made effective should the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission allow it, as was done in 
1907 when the advanced east bound rate of the west- 
ern roads was enjoined by an order of Federal Judge 


Hanford, at Seattle, after a showing made by the 
lumbermen. This action was taken today, to be on 
the safe side, tho at the moment the resolution was 
made the decision was being handed down at Wash- 
ington by the commission refusing the advance. 

A resolution of thanks was also adopted, at the 
suggestion of Thorpe Babcock, for the efficient work 
done by Mr. Dixon and his committee. 

The efforts of Secretary Allen in Washington are 
appreciated by the association. Mr. Dixon, L. J. 
Wentworth, Mr. Hubbard, and others who have been 
in Washington lately all spoke highly of the hard 
work he is doing and the excellent results he is get- 
ting. Mr. Dixon declared that the seeretary stands 
right with all the department officials, and as a result 
the Coast lumbermen do also. Mr. Wentworth also 
declared that Secretary Allen was doing well and 
that his efforts in the canal tolls matter alone were 
worth all the cost of maintaining him there. 

Mr. Wentworth, who besides being a Portland lum- 
ber manufacturer, was recently assigned by the Gov- 
ernment to help General Goethals look after the plac- 
ing of the wooden ship orders in the Columbia River 
and other Oregon districts and who had just returned 
after spending several weeks in Washington, told of 
the workings of the different boards in Washington 
and how system is now coming out of confusion and 
that the mistakes made by other Governments are being 
avoided. Most of the army posts are being located 
in the South on account of mild winter climate. He 
told of how the best business brains of the country are 
in Washington working for the Government on boards 
and commissions without salary. He mentioned how 
President Downman, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, received a wire telling of the 
burning of one of his sawmills in Louisiana, but that 
he continued at work for the Government until the 
end of the week, when he went south to consult briefly 
with his manager and was back at his desk in Wash- 
ington Monday. That is the kind of patriotic service 
the business men of the country are giving the Gov- 
ernment these days. 

Mr. Wentworth said he believed that General Goeth- 
als will build all the wooden ships he ean, but in 
order to get enough ships he went to the steel men for 
help. As many wooden ships will be ordered as can 
be gotten out by reliable ship-builders. General Goeth- 
als is opposed to the cost-plus system, which tends to 
demoralize all other industrial work by eneourag- 
ing higher cost of materials and labor. 

Mr. Wentworth caused some discussion by declaring 
that if the association is going to handle the orders 
for shipbuilding material it should have its  repre- 
sentatives get in touch with the shipbuilders who are 
now beseiging him with requests for information re- 
garding placing their orders for material. Seeretary 
Brown advised Mr. Wentworth of the forming of the 
Fir Emergeney Bureau, with George S. Long and J. T. 
Gregory at the head of it, and that it has for several 
weeks been ready to take and apportion all orders for 
Government or shipbuilding work. Sam P. Johns, of 
Seattle, has been placed in charge of the placing of 
the orders. 

Some members said that they have been approached 
by shipbuilders looking to place orders for material 
at $32.50 declaring that is all they will pay. The 
agreed price made by the fir manufacturers to the 
Government is $35 a thousand and that is about $7 
below the market price. From this it looked as if 
the shipbuilders are endeavoring to bear the market 
and get mills stampeded. 

The next monthly meeting, which will probably be 
on the last Friday in July, will be held at Hoquiam, 
Wash., on Gravs Harbor. An invitation to this effeet 
was presented by Thorpe Babcock and accepted. 


COAST ENTERTAINS LUMBER TRADE COMMISSION 


PORTLAND, Ore., July 2.—The members of the Federal 
Lumber Trade Commission, touring the lumber regions 
of the Pacific coast and the Inland Empire, arrived in 
Portland Wednesday afternoon, on the last leg of their 
trip around the lumber producing regions of the nation, 
preparatory to leaving for Europe very shortly. Com- 
missioners Nelson C. Brown, John R. Walker and Axel H. 
Oxholm came by vessel from San Francisco to Flavel, 
Ore., and thence up the Columbia by rail to Portland, 
while Commissioner Roger E. Simmons came by rail. 
Mrs. Brown accompanies her husband. They were met 
here by O. M. Clark, of Portland, of the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co. Mr. Clark was formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has toured the Orient and 
South America, studying business conditions. He is well 
informed on the world’s commerce. He is also never hap- 
pier than when he is entertaining visitors to Portland, 
so it was fitting that he should do the honors. Mrs. 
Clark assisted him in dining the trade commission party 
Wednesday evening at the Benson Hotel. It included in 
addition A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. 
Cooper, and Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, 

At the close of the repast the trade commission left 
for Bend, Ore., being chaperoned by Secretary Cooper, to 
see the big pine mills of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 


At Friday’s meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association the members of the Federal Lumber Trade 
Commission were introduced by Mr. Clark, and brief talks 
were made by them to the more than a hundred lumber- 
men in attendance. The meeting was preceded by a lunch- 
eon at the Chamber of Commerce at which about a hundred 
were present. No talks were made there, but Congressman 
“*Pat’? McArthur, of the Portland district, who was 
home for a few days, was introduced by Mr. Clark, and 
he responded to the effect that he is ‘‘still standing pat 
in the tall timber.’’ 

At the association meeting, Mr. Brown said he was 
glad to be out in this timber country and was trying to 
learn all he could about it. It was a sort of a ‘‘stop, 
look, and listen’’ trip. He hoped to complete his work 
abroad in a year and a half and to bring back informa- 
tion of value to the industry. Two of the commissioners, 
he said, were going to the consuming sections of Europe 
and two to the producing sections. He was assigned to 
southern Europe and northern Africa, where he would 
look particularly for a market for low grade material, 
which would help the Pacific coast with its ability to 
utilize the Panama Canal. 

Roger E. Simmons told of the market that has been 
developed in South America by the fir manufacturers. 
This he discovered on his recent trade study tour of that 
country. He complimented the fir manufacturers for 
the work they have done in developing that market and 


declared they were the only group.of lumbermen in this 
country that have done such a thing. One thing that 
made it possible was the work of the Pacifie Lumber 
Inspection Bureau that has placed the inspection of 
Douglas fir on a solid and substantial basis. The Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is another factor that 
is helping to extend the fir market in South America and 
elsewhere abroad. The educational work it will do is 
greatly needed in South America, Mr. Simmons said, 
where everything possible is built of steel, and the use 
of wood is derided by the newspapers and the publie. In 
conclusion, Mr. Simmons told what he and his associates 
expect to do: ‘‘We are going to get the facts in detail 
and compile them so they will be available for you, as to 
what other countries are doing in the way of producing 
lumber and what are their needs in the way of lumber 
products. ’’ 

John R. Walker paid a compliment to the West when 
he attributed to the late W. H. Parry, of Seattle, mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, the present effort 
to develop the foreign fields for American lumber. It 
was due largely to Mr. Parry’s efforts that the Federal 
Trade Commission in conjunction with other govern- 
mental departments took up the study of the lumber 
industry a few years ago, and the coming trip of these 
lumber trade commissioners is a direct outgrowth of it. 
It is the joint effort of the Government and the lumber 
manufacturers. Tho going as officials to be better able to 
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ect at the facts, they go as lumbermen, not to sell lumber 
but to find out how and where the lumber trade of this 
country can be extended. Ile believed that this joint work 
of the Government and the lumbermen would tend to bet- 
ter conditions for the lumbermen and also to establish 
closer relations between the lumbermen and the Govern- 
ment, which in the past have peen badly needed. One of 
the beneficial effects of the adversitv the lumbermen 
have been passing thru was the bringing of the industry 
and the Government closer together. ‘‘After we have 
completed our studies abroad,’’ concluded Mr. Walker, 
‘“we will come back and discuss the results with you.’?’ 
Axel H. Oxholm, the Pacific coast representative on 
the commission, was appointed from San Francisco, but 
had spent much time on Puget Sound, working for eight 
months in the mills and yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. at Tacoma, to learn the business from the 
ground up. In his brief talk to the lumbermen, he ex- 
plained that he was a Norwegian, and had spent some 
time learning the lumber situation in Scandinavia and 
parts of Russia and had been with a lumber exporting 
concern in Spain before coming to this country. He saw 
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Oregon pine, as Douglas fir is termed abroad, and thought 
there would be an opportunity to develop it in Europe. 
So he came to this country to make a study of it. He 
was now going to try to find out how the American 
lumbermen can compete with the manufacturers of north- 
ern Europe and when he came back he hoped to have 
some valuable information. 

In the forenoon the commissioners were taken to sev- 
eral of the large mills of Portland that they might study 
briefly the methods of manufacture and see how Douglas 
fir cuts out. After the commissioners had addressed the 
meeting of the West Coast association in the afternoon 
they were taken by O. M. Clark for a delightful automo- 
bile trip over the Columbia Highway, one of the world’s 
famed scenic trips, with a chicken dinner in contempla- 
tion at Crown Point where the road winds around the 
bluff nearly 800 feet above the Columbia River, giving a 
view of the Columbia gorge for sixty miles. 

From Portland the commissioners go to Tacoma, and 
Sunday was to be given over to a beautiful trip to snow- 
covered Mount Rainier, This week they will be in 
Seattle and other Puget Sound points and the harbors, 
and then they go to Spokane. 





COMMISSIONERS VISIT BEND PLANTS 

BEND, OrkE., July 2.—The members of the Federal 
Lumber Trade Commission, including Nelson C. Brown, 
Axel Hl. Oxholm, Roger E. Simmons and John R. Walker, 
arrived here Thursday morning, chaperoned by A. W. 
Cooper, of Spokane, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This was their first introdue- 
tion, as commissioners, to the lumber of the Inland Km- 
pire tho individually they had all visited the pine regions 
of the West before. 

The party was met at the train by Tom MeCann, the 
energetic and versatile manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., and hurried in his car to the fine new Pilot Butte 
Inn, the splendid hotel on the banks of the Des Chutes 
River, among the pines, built and financed largely by 
Phillip Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. The 
morning was spent going over the complete plant of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., with its three band mills and attend- 
ant machinery making about 140,000,000 feet of Tumber 
annually. The eutting-up plant for door stock, box fac- 
tory and other departments were thoroly inspected, after 
which the party was joined at lunch at the inn by John 
P. Keyes, manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

After lunch a hurried trip was made to the logging 
operations of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., after which several 
hours were devoted to going over the sawmill, box factory 
and other departments of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co.’s plant, which manufactures about 75,000,000 feet 
of pine lumber annually. The Brooks-Scanlon logging 
camps were also visited and the commissioners given an 
idea of the fine class of Des Chutes pine timber sawed 
and how it is handled. 

A busy day was concluded by a dinner given the visitors 
by the Bend Commercial Club at the Pilot Butte Inn. 
Nearly a hundred citizens of Bend were in attendance 
to show their appreciation of the interest taken by the 
commissioners in this newest and busiest lumber pro- 
ducing community in the western country. The visitors 
were all given an opportunity to speak briefly to the 
gathering. The affair was concluded early that the party 
might leave on the train at 9 o’clock for the return to 






Portland, in order to attend the West Coast association 
meeting there Friday. 





FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE COMMISSIONERS 
MEET NORTH COAST LUMBERMEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—The Federal Lumber Trade 
Commissioners are finishing the last of their tour of the 
country preparatory to sailing for Europe to investigate 
markets for American lumber. Arriving here yesterday 
from Tacoma, where Sunday was spent visiting Mount 
Rainier as guests of Tacoma lumbermen, they were 
taken in charge by Walter B. Nettleton, chairman of 
Seattle’s entertainment committee, and taken to Everett 
by automobiles, where a visit of inspection was made of 
the big new plant ef the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Luncheon given them by Everett lumbermen at the Cas- 
cade Club permitted an informal conference that lasted 
until midafternoon, the commissioners explaining their 
proposed work and lumbermen making their suggestions 
regarding how the industry of the north Coast could be 
helped. Returning to Seattle by automobile, chaperoned 
by E. S. Grammer, manager, a visit was made to the 

logging camp of the Admiralty Logging Co. 

The busy day ended with a dinner at the Rainier Club, 
Seattle, given by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, aided by leading manufacturers. E. G. Ames acted 
as toastmaster and, as it was his birthday anniversary, 
at Mr. Nettleton’s suggestion a toast was drunk to him. 
In introducing the commissioners Mr. Ames explained 
that large banking interests were extending facilities to 
South America to help handle the increased trade to 
follow the close of the war, and he deelared that the 
proposed visit of the lumber commissioners to Europe 
was in line with the commercial trend of the times; it 
was to be a sort of partnership affair between the lum- 
bermen and the Government. As the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. had contributed the first $10,000 
of its earnings the fir exporters are especially interested, 
the speaker said, 

Nelson G, Brown attributed to the late Federal Trade 
Commissioner W. H. Parry, of Seattle, the credit for 
beginning the movement that has made possible the com- 
missioners’ trip abroad. Mr. Brown said that in order 
to find out what foreign countries will need it will be 
necessary to learn what competitors will be able to fur- 
nish. The forests of northern Europe produce but two 
kinds of timber besides some hardwoods, one being spruce 
and the other variously called Baltie pine, red pine 
and Scotch pine. The Panama Canal should hereafter 
make possible a large use of fir and each commissioner 
hopes to find out how this can be done in the territory 
to which he is assigned. Southern Europe and northern 
Africa will largely use common grades, and box lumber 
will go largely to Italy and Spain. Mr. Ames ealled 
attention to the fact that of the six billion feet used 
annually in the United Kingdom less than fifty million 
feet is fir. 

Commissioner John R. Walker, who is to go to England, 
France and Belgium, complimented Seattle as the ‘‘ New 
York of the Pacific,’’ declaring that on the journey 
around the country the best had been reserved for the last. 
He said that in this region ot big things he had learned 
much. Lumber has suffered in European markets by lack 
of organization here and the existence of competitors’ 
organizations there. When this is demonstrated to Ameri- 
ean manufacturers it will have influence in shaping the 





QO. M. CLARK, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Who Entertained the Visiting Commissioners at Portland 


future of the industry. Organization has been turned to 
inethe present hour of stress and the lessons now being 
learned will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Walker believes 
that the work abroad will be merely the beginning, for 
not everything can be done in the year or so allotted for 
the work. He believes that American lumber will have a 
great part in rebuilding Belgium and that the American 
Government will have to help in the problem of financing. 
He has already taken up this matter. with Belgian repre- 
sentatives here and expects to do more in this direction 
when abroad, but will not reach Belgium until early next 
spring, by which time, he hoped, it would be free, as 
General Pershing had promised the Allies that if they 
would hold the line until the ‘‘Sammies’’ had arrived 
they would drive the boches out. 

Commissioner Oxholm, who received nearly a year’s 
schooling at hard work in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Tacoma, expressed to the lumbermen of 
the Pacifie coast his gratification for their having per- 
mitted him access to their plants to learn their industry 








and said he hoped to repay this courtesy by his work 
abroad. 

In introducing W. B. Henderson, Seattle representative 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Mr. 
Ames said that he hoped the Government would cut out 
red tape and let the lumbermen have from the commis- 
sioners reports before they were two or three years old. 
Mr. Henderson promised assistance in this direction. 
He expressed the belief that this commission is the most 
important commercial body ever sent abroad. 

Lumbermen present asked the commissioners several 
questions on various phases of the industry needing in- 
vestigation. Commissioner Walker said that they would 
make weekly reports to the Department of Commerce 
and when a particular subject was fully covered report 
would be made on it. Commissioner Oxholm emphasized 
the need of lumbermen shipping exactly what is ordered, 
to inspire and retain the confidence of foreign buyers. 
He complimented the fir cargo inspection system. Re- 
garding shingles, Commissioner Walker said that the 
possibilities of extending exportation of them would be 
looked into, but that Europeans would first have to be 





A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, ORE.; 
Chairman of Freight Rate Committee, West Coast Association 


educated to use them. Commissioners Simmons was un- 
avoidably absent in Portland. 

Commissioners Brown and Walker are today guests of 
Grays Harbor lumbermen at Aberdeen and Hoquiam and 
after seeing some of the mills under the direction of 
President A. L. Paine of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association will meet lumbermen at luncheon, Raymond 
and South Bend, on Willapa Harbor, will be visited 
Thursday by these two commissioners and Friday they 
will spend in Spokane, returning to Seattle on Saturday, 
to start east via Vancouver and the VUanadian Pacific. 
Commissioners Oxholm and Simmons will sail July 5 from 
Vancouver for Vladivostock, the former to study condi- 
tions in Finland and Seandinavia and Commissioner Sim- 
mons to remain in Russia. 


DBA OOO 


LAUNCH BIG ANTI-SHINGLE CAMPAIGN 


SuHREVEPORT, LA., July 2.—Aceording to announcement 
from the oftice of W. M. Campbell, State fire marshal, a 
great anti-shingle roof campaign has been launched by 
that department, in codperation with fire insurance com- 
panies, for the general modification of building ordinances 
in Louisiana. The campaign calls for the total elimina- 
tion of shingle roofs in Shreveport, Alexandria, Monroe, 
Lake Charles and Baton Rouge, the five principal cities 
of the State outside of New Orleans, which already pro 
hibits the shingle roofs. The plan is to prohibit these 
roofs on future buildings. In the four other cities than 
Baton Rouge, the capital, the fight is still in more or less 
indefinite shape, but the fire marshal, it is announced, 
plans as soon as the work at Baton Rouge is disposed of, 
to attempt to secure similar ordinances in the other cities. 
The organization of fire committees, selected by the mayor 
and working under the direction of a deputy fire marshal, 
is one feature of the plan. A committee of this kind has 
already been named for Lake Charles. 

Fire Marshal Campbell says he will not attempt anti- 
shingle campaigns in towns of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. He said: 

What we desire to do is to eliminate shingles in large or 
dwelling districts. I am not trying to work a hardship on 
anybody or any interest. Louisiana needs all the resources 
of her great lumber industry, but she doesn’t need them so 
bad as she does to conserve her general Interests in large 
dwelling areas. The State fire marshal’s office is interested 
in seeing that the manufacture and sale of wooden shingles 
continue, and there is plenty of opportunity fer the shingle 
makers to dispose of all of their product in the smaller 
communities. We are not going to extend our fight for the 
present to rural districts and small towns. 

Mr. Campbell, it is reported, thinks the lumber interests 
should ‘‘realize the necessity for removing the shingle 
menace,’’ and foresees State legislation on this subjeet in 
Louisiana and elsewhere soon, in case present conditions 
are allowed to continue, according to a published report 
about his campaign. It is also reported that he advocates 
the use of ordinary paint on all shingle roofs in rural 
districts in order to prevent shingles from becoming 
‘¢funsy.”? 

The proposed anti-shingle campaign promises to meet 
with some powerful opposition, especially at Shreveport, 
where there now is a building code that permits the use of 
shingles except in the fire district, mainly the business 
section. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN BRIEF 


Dates Are Set for Nine Conferences—Coast Box 
Manufacturers Discuss Conditions 


July 11, 12—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Har- 
vey’s Lake (Wilkes-Barre), Pa. Summer meeting. 
July 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. 
meeting. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Annual 





WEST ALABAMA PINE ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


CaRROLLTON, ALA., July 2.—The next regular meeting 
of the West Alabama Pine Association will be held here 
on July 11. The members have planned an all-day out- 
ing and barbecue, and a family picnic will be one of the 
features of the affair. J. H. Bankhead and W. B. 
Oliver, of Washington, D. C., and F. G. Blair, of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., will speak. 


_—o 


SET TENTATIVE DATES FOR WESTERN PINE 
SEMIANNUAL 
SpoKANE, WaAsH., July 2.—In all probability the semi- 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be called for Aug. 7 and 8. The definite 
dates for the meeting will be determined on the return of 
Secretary A. W. Cooper, who is now on the Coast. 








ISSUES CALL FOR JULY MEETING 


Norro.k, VA., July 2.—Secretary W. B. Roper, of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, has issued a call for the 
next meeting of the association, to be held in Norfolk on 
Thursday, July 19, at the Monticello Hotel. There will, 
as usual, be no meeting of the association in August. A 
good attendance is expected at the July meeting, as many 
vexatious problems in the North Carolina pine industry 
will be discussed with a view to helping the industry. 

It is the purpose of W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, together with the 
advertising manager of the association, A. P. Hill, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to visit the prominent retail lumber deal- 
ers’ associations in the territory in which North Carolina 
pine is sold, for the purpose of explaining to the secreta- 
ries and members of the different associations personally 
what plans had already been inaugurated for dealers’ 
helps and to get suggestions from them looking to the 
further development of the association’s service depart- 
ment. 


GUM MANUFACTURERS IN EXECUTIVE MEET- 
ING 





MEMPHIS, TENN., July 2.—A meeting of the directors 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
here Saturday afternoon following adjournment of the 
semi-annual of the Southern Alluvial Land Association. 
The attendance was quite full, but H. B. Weiss, presi- 
dent of the association, announced after adjournment that 
the meeting was executive and that nothing would be 
given out for publication until about two wecks hence. 





LUMBER AND BOX MANUFACTURERS MEET 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 2.—A meeting of pine lumber 
and box manufacturers was held here June 26 in the office 
of the Oregon Lumber Co. Representatives of the pine 
mill concerns of eastern Oregon and southern Idaho were 
present, and it was really a meeting of the eastern Ore- 
gon branch of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Secretary A. W. Cooper, of that organization, who 
enly recently returned to his office in Spokane from a 
five weeks’ absence in Washington, D. C., was present, 
as was also E. D. Rowley, secretary of the box branch 
of the Western Pine association. 

At the lumber meeting in the afternoon, routine and 
market conditions were discussed. The situation was 
reported very strong. One important action taken was a 
decision to recommend to the parent association a move- 
ment to encourage a more general use of trade accept- 
anees in lumber sales. 

J. B. Knapp, of Portland, former secretary of the old 
Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, was 
chairman of the box mecting held in the morning. The 
general report from every section was that there will not 
be enough boxes made to take care of the needs of the 
fruit growers, and that the situation is really serious. 
The demand for box lumber for other purposes has taken 
so much of it out of the hands of the box makers that 
there is a shortage, as was shown by a careful canvass of 
the supply available. Every effort will be made, how- 
ever, to take care of the food crops in some way. 





RESOLVE ON PLACE FOR SUMMER MEETINGS 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., July 2.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has passed a resolution under which all of the 
club’s summer meetings will be held at Bauer’s ‘‘ Devil’s 
Kitchen,’’ a road house near Louisville, in case the 
weather permits outdoor meetings. Otherwise all meet- 
ings will be held at the Seelbach Hotel, the old stamping 
ground. After sampling the ‘‘eats’’ at various road- 
houses it was decided that this one gave the best food 
and service, and that by meeting at one place all the time 
less confusion arose concerning the place of meeting. A 
full attendance was present at the meeting, and some 
interesting matters relative to general markets were dis- 
cussed. 

The high cost of hardwoods was discussed and several 
members called attention to high quotations made on 


certain woods. One order was recently received for 200,- 
000 feet of plain 4/4 ones and twos, red oak, at $65 a 
thousand, Louisville, including some quartered at $75. 
Some 4-inch poplar, sap, no defect, was recently sold at 
$85 a thousand, and inch common poplar at $40. Gun 
stock business is reported to be booming by members 
who have been manufacturing such stock, prices being 
better and the demand for walnut being so great that 
many stocks are now being made up of gum. Inch wal- 
nut stock is exceptionally satisfactory. 





REPORTS ON FRESNO (CAL.) CONCATENATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—E. D. Tennant, Scrivenoter of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has received a re- 
port of a concatenation held at Fresno, Cal., June 16. 
Those who conducted the ceremonies of initiation follow: 


Snark—C. G. Bird. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. C. Ahrens. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Robert Fuller and R. Hendrickson. 
Bojum—F. Dean Prescott. 

Scrivenoter—L. H. Elliott. 

Jabberwock—Robert McArthur. 

Custocatian—Frank Minard 

Arcanoper—G, A. Cottrell. 

Gurdon—Dan C. Desmond. 


Those who were initiated follow: 


Alfred J. Crow, C. S. Pierce Lumber Co., Kerman, Cal.; 
Grover C. Drake, T. P. A., Southern Pacific Co., Fresno, 
Cal.; Joseph W. Floyd, manager Cutler Yard, Alta District 
Lumber Co., Cutler, Cal.; Thomas B. Floyd, manager 
Dinuba yard, Alta District Lumber Co., Dinuba, Cal.; 
George B. Fuller, salesman, Fassett Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal.; William F. Fuller, superintendent and traffic mana- 
ger, Fresno Interurban Railway Co., Fresno, Cal.; Harry- 
B. Gregory, general agent, San Joaquin Valley, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Fresno, Cal.; John F. 
Heptner, salesman and cashier, Tulare County Lumber 
Co., Visalia, Cal.; William G. Johnston, cashier, Swastika 
Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal.; Jesse S. Joint, salesman, M. 
Kellner & Son Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal.; Sam B. Kellner, 
copartner, M. Kellner & Son Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal.; 
Carl W. Krumbbol, assistant yard superintendent, Valley 
Lumber Co.; Fresno, Cal.; Frederick R. Lamon, salesman, 
C, A. Smith Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal.; Charles D. Le- 
Master, Fresno Planing Mill, Fresno, Cal.; Charles L. 
McFaul, district sales agent, Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Fresno, Cal.; Montgomery K. Miller, engineer of associa- 
tion California Redwood Association, Oakland, Cal.; Chas. 
S. Osborne, jr., editor, Fresno Publishing Co., Fresno, 
Cal.; Melbourne C. Routt, manager Routt Lumber Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 


NEW YORK STATE DEALERS ORGANIZING 


Two Local Associations Take Practical Form—Re- 
tailers Have Another in Preparation 





RocHester, N. Y., July 3.—A most significant devel- 
opment in association work during the last month was 
signalized by three meetings of the lumber dealers held 
at Niagara Falls, Middletown and Holeomb. One of 
these gatherings consisted of a group of dealers of On- 
tario and Yates counties for some time known as the 
Shingle Club. They were royally entertained at the 
home of F. A. Jones, of Holeomb, a leading lumberman 
of Ontario County. Trade problems were discussed to 
some extent, but there was no formal meeting, the even- 
ing being given over to social intercourse. 

On June 15 over twenty-five lumbermen of Niagara and 
the western half of Orleans counties made their way 
from every town and hamlet to the Imperial Hotel at 
Niagara Falls. There they sat down to a dinner as the 
guests of the lumbermen of the Falls, and the way they 
went after the steak indicated that rising prices had not 
affected the demand for that commodity. After dinner 
the gathering was called to order by M. T. Witmer, of 
the Ayers-Witmer Lumber Co., who introduced George 
C. Haeberle as chairman. 

Mr. Haeberle prefaced his introduction of Secretary 
Paul S. Collier, of the State association, with a short 
talk on the benefits of acquaintance and friendship be- 
tween lumbermen. He commended the policy of the 
State association in fostering local organizations of the 
trade thruout the State, and expressed the hope that it 
would bring home to the members the benefits of associa- 
tion work. 

Secretary Collier discussed several phases of activity 
being undertaken by the association. The cost account- 
ing study, the new traffic service, the need for more ag- 
gressive advertising and more progressive business meth- 
ods were touched upon. He suggested the advisability 
of holding a local exhibit for showing the public the 
various kinds and uses of lumber and urged the formation 
of a local organization to codperate with the State 
association for the good of the trade. 

Other speakers were W. G. Palmer, D. J. Miller, for- 
merly president of the State association, Henry P. 
Murphy and M. J. Radigan. All expressed themselves in 
favor of forming a local organization and, after a vote, 
the Niagara-Orleans Lumber Association came into be- 
ing. Officers were elected as follows: President, George 
C. Haeberle, Niagara Falls; vice president, W. G. Palmer, 
North Tonawanda; secretary, Henry P. Murphy, Lock- 
port; treasurer, Charles J. Miller, Newfane. 

Quite as lusty as the infant in the western part of the 
State is the Orange County Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which was launched at the Mitchell Inn, Middletown, on 
June 27. This was the second meeting held in this 
vicinity, about a dozen lumbermen being present. After 
lunch the meeting was called to order at the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce by H. D. Gould, who intro- 
duced President Briggs. Mr. Briggs delivered a right 
from the shoulder talk explaining the work of the asso- 
ciation. He emphasized service to its members as the 
chief object of the association and declared that the 
members who derive the most benefit are those who use 
it most. His talk was so effective that upon its conclu- 
sion one firm signed an application for membership. 

Russell T. Gheen, trade extension manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, was then introduced, and 
gave an excellent forty-five minute talk concerning long- 
and shortleaf yellow pine. His talk was followed by a 
discussion of several points raised. The next meeting 
will be held at Newburgh, at which time the organizing 
of an association in this county will be completed. 


CAROLINIANS HOLD AN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Elect Officers and Review Year’s Work—dAssociation 
Secures Fair Freight Rate Adjustments 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 2.—Meeting for a brief hour, 
following an all day discussion of rates with the Just 
Freight Rate Association of North Carolina, the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association elected officers 
for the ensuing year June 30 and transacted the regular 
routine business incident to the annual meeting of the 
association. The following officers were elected: 

President—-J. E. Fulgham, of Asheville. 

Vice president—F. A. Perly, of Black Mountain. 

Secretary-treasurer—George L. Forester, Asheville. 

Directors—W. S. Whiting, E. N. Hutton, W. B. McEwen, 
F. E. Johnson, W. Granville Taylor, J. M. English, Fred A. 
Perly, Louis Carr, A. G. Beck, R. G. Rogers and J. E. 
Fulgham. 

W. S. Whiting, the retiring president, made a strong 
but brief address, recounting the work of the association 
since the last meeting and calling attention to the various 
rate fights in which the association had been involved. 
He went over the progress of the work, the obstacles met 
and overcome and declared that during the last year the 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association had con- 
tinued to increase steadily the scope of its influence. 


‘“We are coming to one of the most critical times in 
the history of the United States,’’ Mr. Whiting declared. 
‘« Every resource and every effort of our organization must 
be used in an endeavor to get fair rates and fair treat- 
ment for the lumbermen of this section and, for that 
matter, in the whole South, during the coming year. The 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association has 
fought the battles of the lumbermen during the years 
since its organization and must continue to fight them. 
We should have the earnest and hearty codperation of 
every lumberman in the South.’’ In conclusion Mr. Whit- 
ing thanked the members of the association for their co- 
operation and help during the tenure of his office. 


Secretary George L. Forester also made a short public 
report on the activities of the association during the last 
year, recounting the various rate meetings attended by 
himself or other members of the organization, and de- 
clared that, as in previous years, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of dollars had been saved for the members and 
other shippers of this section. He declared that every 
shipper in this section should be in active codperation 
with the lumbermen, as the rates secured thru the fight 
waged by the lumbermen have been beneficial to the other 
shippers as well. 


Preceding the annual meeting of the association, Pres- 
ident W. O. Riddick, of the Just Freight Rate Associa- 
tion, together with a number of representative members 
of that association, held a lengthy conference with the 
members of the Lumber & Timber association. President 
Riddick of the Just Freight Rate Association is one of 
the leading lumbermen of the section and was recently 
chosen to the office by the Rate association by reason of 
his record at the head of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association. 


The two associations, working for practically the same 
end, discussed various matters in connection with freight 
rates and agreed to codperate in an attempt to secure 
equitable freight rates in the State. The proposed in- 
crease of 15 percent asked by the railroads, and which 
was suspended last night, came in for a great deal of 
discussion, one shipper declaring that he would be com- 
pelled to close up his plant if the advance went into 
effect. 

The Just Freight Rate Association is representative of 
the entire State, and the two hodies operating together 
will present their ideas before the State Corporation Com- 
mission at a special hearing to be granted on July 31. 
They will also inaugurate a campaign of publicity for 
the rates in the State, in order to get every detail of 
proposed changes before the shippers. 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 2.—The monthly meeting and 
tournament of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held June 28 at the St. David Golf Club, St. David, 
Pa. The club was favored with its usual good weather, 
and the course was in excellent condition. The attend- 
ance was thirty-three players. There are three members 
of the lumbermen’s club who are members of the St. 
David organization: William H. Fritz, Harry G. Parker, 
and S. P. Bowers, and these acted as hosts in a manner 
very satisfactory to everybody. Part of their work was 
the furnishing of an excellent dinner. Low gross prize 
was won by E. B. Humphreys and low net by H. C. 
Magruder. S. P. Bowers and W. L. Rice were tied for 
second low net, and Mr. Bowers won the toss. <A letter 
from the Knot Golfers, of New York, stated that on ac- 
count of the war conditions they would postpone indefi- 
nitely the joint tournament which had been proposed 
and for the same reason the Philadelphians decided not to 
accept the invitation to go to the Trenton Golf Club in 
August. 


The players with their scores were as follows: 


J. A. Collins, 113-25-88 ; D. Baird, jr., 106-28-78; A. B. F. 
Smith, 119-36-83; H. G. Parker, 113-36-79; B. C. Currie, 
picked up? S. P. Bowers, 99-30-69 ; M. J. Dukes, 103-24-79 ; 
W. H. Fritz, 98-25-73; E. B. Hallowell, 122-34-88; H. W. 
Allen, 111-24-87 ; H. C. Magruder, 103-35-68 ; H. Humphreys, 
98-28-70; J. W. Turnbull, 96-14-82; J. A. Ross, 104-17-87 ; 
R. W. Wistar, 91-18-73; J. E. Troth, 95-16-79 ; W. P. Shearer, 
97-18-79 ; J. H. Schofield, 101-30-71; F. Rice Whiting, 98-12- 
86; Watson Malone, 121-28-93; J. A. Finley, 101-16-85; J. 
B. McFarland, jr., 91-7-84; H. W. Smedley, 85-8-77; E. B. 
Humphreys, 84-7-77; W. L. Rice, 93-24-69; B. S. Gill, 110- 
22-88; G. W. Speigle, 108-26-82; E. D. Swerck, 121-40-81; 
F. A. Benson, 110-28-82 ; H. G. Hazard, 121-36-83 ; J. I. Coul- 
bourn, 118-40-78; J. P. Comegys, 118-24-94; J. I. M. Wilson, 
96-18-78. 
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LUMBERMEN REJOICE OVER RAIL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 2.—Press dispatches from Wash- 
ington indicate that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation has won a complete victory in defeating the pro- 
posed advance of 15 percent in freight rates on lumber, 
logs and forest products, and telegrams and letters of 
congratulation are pouring in to James EK. Stark, presi- 
dent, and J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager. 

The arrival of a copy of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision in this most important case is awaited 
with keen interest by: officers and members of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, but no fear is felt 
that the official opinion will change the nature of the 
victory as indicated by press dispatches. 

Those who followed the arguments of the association’s 
attorneys, J. V. Norman of Louisville and Edward A. 
Haid of St. Louis, or who have read the arguments in 
1. booklet recently issued by the association, are struck 
by ‘the similarity of language «sed in the press version 
of the commission’s decision; the commission in many 
parts of the decision used wor: for word the arguments 
advaneed by Messrs. Norman «nd Haid as reasons why 
the advanees should not be peri.itted at this time. 

No doubt is entertained tha: the carriers will comply 
with the suggestion of the cominission that the tariffs be 
withdrawn. However, if the carriers should refuse to act 


.. upon this suggestion and press their contentions for ad- 


vanced rates hardwood lumberimen are confident that they 
can convince the commission t!:at logs, lumber and forest 
products are paying all the freight those commodities 
will bear. 

Traffic experts not in the lumber industry generously 
sive full credit to the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, not only for defeating advances on logs, lumber 
and forest products but also for defeating advances on 
other commodities. These experts have freely expressed 
the opinion that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 


tion put up the most convincing arguments and the most 
vigorous fight of any organization or group of shippers 
that appeared before the commission while the hearing 
was in progress. 

For instance, the current issue of the Traffic World, a 
semi-official shippers’ organ, says: ‘‘In the southern ter- 
ritory the lumber interests objected because they had 
borne advances recently. J. V. Norman put up such a fight 
that in the midst of it the southern lines abandoned the 15 
percent proposal as to lumber and decided to ask for a 
specific increase of one cent per 100 pounds.’’ 

James E. Stark, who as a heavy shipper of hardwood 
lumber and as president of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association took an active part in the hearing at 
Washington, was elated when he read the commission’s 
decision denying the advance. He said: 

Our victory is far more important than a majority of lum- 
bermen realize at this time. I firmly believe that if the pro- 
posed advances had been permitted to go into effect a majority 
of the mills in the Memphis district would have been forced to 
shut down. 

Mr. Townshend, our secretary, and Messrs. Norman and 
Haid, our attorneys, worked tirelessly and unceasingly in the 
interest of hardwood shippers, and it was due to their vigor- 
ous efforts that the advances were denied. Mr. Townshend 
has kept careful account of the number of cars of lumber 
held up by the car shortage and his record shows that if the 
advances had been allowed it would have cost the shippers 
$300,000 additional on this class of delayed shipments alone. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manager of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., who 
with that company’s traffic manager, George Land, did 
effective and efficient work in connection with this case, 
was in Memphis when the decision was announced. He, 
too, was highly elated. Mr. Burke said: 

I hope that the commission’s decision will convince the car- 
riers that rates on logs and lumber already are high enough. 
It is exceedingly annoying and expensive for hardwood ship- 
pers to be called upon constantly to defend their rate struc- 


RATE DECISION 


ture. I hope we will not be disturbed again soon by the car- 
riers. 

There was no happier man in the South when the 
decision was announced than Mr. Townshend, who had 
worked so hard on this case. R 

‘< After we had put in our testimony and the carriers 
had put in their rebuttal, I felt confident that the ad- 
vances would not be allowed,’’ said Mr. Townshend. ‘‘I 
do not think that there will be further advances on 
hardwoods until the carriers can show need of additional 
revenue, and then such additional revenue must come 
from advances on other commodities first.’’ 

Lumber shippers are profuse in their praise of the 
successful fight conducted by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. The F'ullerton-Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., a non-member of the 
association, thru H. J. Aldworth, traffic manager, wired 
as follows: 

Accept our heartiest congratulations for the successful out- 
come of the 15 percent advance rate case. Altho we have all 
worked hard for this result, we attribute the commission's 
decision to your untiring efforts and to the forceful manner 
in which the interests of the lumber industry were presented 
to the commission by your association. 

Another non-member, the Harlan-Morris Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Jackson, Tenn., thru Mack Morris, wrote: ‘‘I 
want to congratulate you on the good work you have done. 
I believe all the members of the different groups of the 
timber industry ought to take a day off and celebrate 
this decision.’’ 

W. FP. Gammage, sales manager of Russe & Burgess, 
wrote as follows: 

We, as a member of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, wish to take this opportunity of congratulating the 
association upon the fight it has made in this case. We 
feel that it is only due to the vigorous and intelligent fight 
made by your association that the lumbermen have defeated 
this proposed advance. 





MAKING GARDEN SPOTS OF SOUTHERN ALLUVIAL LAND 


(Concluded From Front Page.) 


the members the benefit of expert advice along these lines. 
Then in conclusion, he outlined the benefits to be derived 
from proper drainage in the following language: 

The benefits of drainage to delta lands has been proved be- 
yond any possibility of doubt. At the upper end of the St. 
Francis Basin in southern Missouri, lands that before drain- 
age were valued at but a few dollars an acre have now been 
put in cultivation and are valued at from $100 to $150 an 
acre. 

With drainage better crops can be grown on land that is 
already in cultivation. If drainage would increase the pro- 
duction by only one bushel of corn at a value of 75 cents per 
bushel, the capitalized value would be $15 an acre. An in- 
crease of one bushel of wheat at $1 a bushel would show a 
capitalized value of $20 an acre. Practically no increase of 
labor would be necessary to increase the production by these 
amounts so that the owner would receive the full amount as 
net return. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently 
collected data concerning the increased value of lands in 
Bolivar County. They sent a list of questions to various 
land owners. The average results of twenty-nine owners 
who replied show that drainage in Bolivar County has in- 
creased the value of cleared lands 66 percent, of uncleared 
land 69 percent and the rental value of cleared land by 56 
percent. In Bolivar County the increased rental alone would 
pay the drainage assessment in two,years. — | 

The price of lands in the Mississippi delta is far below the 
normal value of lands in the United States. The soil is as 
fertile as any in the world. The land in the corn belt of the 
middle West, which is no more fertile, varies in price from 
$200 to $350 per acre and rents from $6 to $8 an acre. In 
the cotton belt cleared lands rent from $8 to $12 an acre, 
altho valued at only $50 to $100 an acre. It is a known 
fact that these lands produce more valuable crops than the 
lands in the corn belt and were is no doubt that they will 
eventually sell at a higher price than lands in the corn belt. 
And there is no reason why there should not be an increase 
of many fold in the population of Mississippi delta lands and 
why they should not ultimately sell at from $300 to $500 an 
acre, 

Prof. Turner Wright, marketing and live stock expert 
Louisiana State College of Agriculture, delivered a strik- 
ing address on the urgent necessity for removing the cattle 
tick from the delta region, enforcement of more adequate, 
and removal of injurious live stock laws, and betterment 
of marketing conditions and facilities. He urged that 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association get behind the 
movement having for its purpose the introduction of 
pure-bred live stock and making conditions not only safe 
for, but profitable to, the investor. An actual sheep- 
raising experiment in Louisiana, he said, had resulted 
in the cleaning up of cut over lands, removal of the brush 
and undergrowth and ultimate sale of the sheep at 30 
cents a pound on the St. Louis market. More than 3,000 
head of pure-bred cattle and hogs, said Prof. Wright, 
had been introduced during the last two years into four 
parishes in Louisiana, with exceedingly profitable results. 

H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist, Memphis, urged that Mex- 
ican June corn be planted on:all overflowed lands as late 
as July 15 and also urged that every farmer supply him- 
self with the necessary machinery to save his corn and 
other crops in such manner that they will be available for 
live stock feeding. He advocated the sowing of 100,000 
acres of winter wheat this fall but asked that only south- 
ern seed be used. He recommended an acre of Irish 
potatoes for every family in the delta and said that all 
land available for that purpose should be seeded to sweet 
potatoes. He also urged the raising of hogs and other 
live stock, saying that Memphis wanted hogs and that a 
good market was open therefor at all times. 

The meeting was presided over by John W. McClure, 
president of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., and head of this 
association, who delivered a brief address in which he 
dealt with the wonderful fertility of the soil of the allu- 
vial lands and in which he asserted that there were no 
lands anywhere else in the world that could still be 
bought at a price representing less than the value of a 
single year’s production. He pointed out, however, that 
conditions were rapidly changing and that, owing to the 
substantial progress in development and colonization work, 
it was only a question of time until prices would be more 





JOHN W. McCLURE, MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
President Southern Alluvial Land Association 


in keeping with the actual productivity of these prop- 
erties. 

Mr. McClure emphasized the necessity of a strong 
codperative movement and said that the recognition of 
this necessity had resulted in the formation of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association 
which does not deal in lands and which does not operate for 
profit but which seeks 

1—To advertise the alluvial lands bordering the southern 
Mississippi River ; 
rig place upon these lands desirable farmers and set 
tlers ; 

38—To coéperate in every proper way with these settlers in 
solving their financial, agricultural and business problems ; 

4—To codperate in every proper way with other organ- 
izations and other forces which are working to build up com- 
munities and improve conditions in this territory, and 

5—To furnish such information to members as will assist 
them in settling and developing their lands. 

President McClure paid his respects to the wonderful 
benefits of the flood control bill in the following language: 

The recent passage of this bill removes the last barrier to 
the rapid development of these rich natural resources. It is 
a practical insurance against floods along the lower Missis- 
sippi and removes an element of fear which has prevented 
the progressive farmers from the higher lands from moving 
to these alluvial lands, now become the farmer’s paradise. 
Our delta country, known to the outside world as swamps, 
has in the past been considered unhealthy for white people, 
but a great change has taken place in the last few years. Sur- 
face drainage, pure artesian water, and a better knowledge of 
sanitary conditions resulting in screened houses and better 
living conditions, have made this section as healthy as any 
in the country. Nowhere do you find healthier people, more 
rapid improvement in the smaller town or more rapid in- 
crease in bank deposits or more general improvements indi- 
cating the growing wealth and prosperity of the people. 


Mr. McClure thought the entrance of the United States 
into the world war and the necessity for greatly increased 
food production for the people of the United States and 
of our Allies paved the way for a movement of people 
to the new and rich lands of the Mississippi Valley such 
as has never before been experienced. He declared that, 
with intensive cultivation, the alluvial lands of the seven 
states bordering on the lower Mississippi could furnish a 
large proportion of the food and cotton for the entire 
United States and at the same time feed millions of people 
besides. He said that the plans of the association had 
been somewhat changed because of the war but that this 
furnished the opportunity ‘‘of answering the patriotic 


impulse of increasing the farm products of our nation 
to the end that we can offer better aid to our allies in the 
great war and help bring the conflict to an early and 
successful conelvsion.’’ 

Secretary I’. E. Stonebraker in his report showed that 
the membership of the association numbered thirty-five 
compared with a charter enrollment of seventeen, an in- 
crease of slightly more than 100 percent. Two new mem- 
bers were received during the meeting Saturday, making 
the new total thirty-seven. 

Mr. Stonebraker briefly reviewed the farming and live 
stock raising in progress on alluvial lands controlled by 
members of the association and said that the amount of 
this was surprising but that it only indicated that the 
owners of these lands were waking up to the possibilities 
of these properties. He told of the work the association 
was doing for its members and of what it planned to do 
in the future and he paid his respects to the lumber trade 
papers for the assistance they have given thru keeping 
before their readers the possibilities of this territory. He 
emphasized that alluvial lands were in increasing demand 
and pointed with pride to the fact that the greater per- 
céntage of transactions in alluvial lands was among 
southern farmers who know the value of these lands and 
who have faith in their future. : 

Secretary Stonebraker made it quite clear that the 
association is seeking permanent settlers because: 

1—-They insure payment for the land they contract to buy. 

2—Permanent farmers raise the value of the farms they 
purchase and enhance the value of lands adjoining. 

3—tThey bring their relatives and friends by talk or corre 
spondence if satisfied settlers. 

4—They facilitate the building of churches, schools anc 
good roads because they demand these essentials. 

o—tThey develop the community spirit which is so necessary 
to permanent success, 

After quoting figures to show that land values in vari- 
ous states differ in proportion to the number of farmers in 
those states, Secretary Stonebraker declared that the asso- 
ciation was going after settlers from every part of the 
country and that it did not propose to cease its efforts 
until it had brought in enough settlers ‘‘to assist in mak- 
ing our alluvial lands what they deserve and were intended 
to be—the garden spot of the world.’’ 

The attendance at this meeting was unusually large, 
but the time was given over mostly to the discussions 
already outlined. The only action taken by the associa- 
tion was an appeal to the Mississippi legislature to take 
such action as would insure the permanent endowment of 
the experiment station at Stoneville, Miss., which is now 
receiving appropriations only from one session of the 
legislature to the next, and the endorsement of the can- 
didacy of Dr. Tait Butler, of Memphis, for the position 
of assistant secretary of agriculture of the United States. 
Dr. Butler is one of the editors of the Progressive Farmer 
and the association not only endovsed his candidacy but 
urged that every member of the association write to their 
representatives in Congress and to their senators in his 
behalf. The association is particularly anxious to have 
a representative of the delta region and of this entire 
section in Washington, hence its vigorous action in the 
interest of Dr. Butler. 





U. 8S. FORESTRY EXPERT REACHES FRANCE 

WasHInoTON, D. C., July 2.—Henry S. Graves, chief 
of the United States Forest Service, has reached France 
and will study the problems to be confronted by the 
forestry regiment now being recruited for service there. 
Mr. Graves was granted a leave of absence from his 
position as head of the Forest Service and commissioned 
as major in the Reserve Engineer Corps. He will in- 
vestigate the situation to ascertain what conditions -will 
need to be met, what equipment will be required, and 
to what extent the services of American lumbermen can 
be utilized. 
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WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS SHOW GAIN 


Comparative figures of the May shipments in the 
Inland Empire have been issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report for May, 1917, 
is compiled from figures submitted from forty-eight mills 
as compared with those from thirty-seven mills a year 
ago. Two reported no shipments this year as compared 
with three that made no shipments last year. The de- 
tailed fgures follow: 





- ory 
Cars Feet 

ee ee 176 5,147,010 
Eo oS aa e'giw 1,278 32,472,945 
SN st a ade eye ois 5 4,248,041 
Washington ....... 285 7,090,367 
North Dakota...... 287 7,138,353 
South Dakota...... 262 6,876,394 
Minnesota ........ 294 7,682,306 
WVEBCONSIN 02 oc oscce 237 5,784,923 
SUS ares ssa it -6 0% 327 8,707,13! 
IRIN a: re nates 16 oso 06 C8 298 7,805,625 
OE See 22 527,232 
Eee 286 7,741,952 
NEE os dor. 5 cp 0h 9's 32 860,825 
ere 137 3,567,267 
Li 116 3,070,024 
1) SS ee 112 2,866,101 
CO re 60 1,575,361 
a aaa 103 2,676,058 
0 rr ere 10 246,039 
Atlantic Coast States 255 313 8,121,797 
Other Eastern States 141 159 4,140,179 
CO Se ere 14 67 1,709,112 
IEDOINTER, so s0 00's 17 $41,520 
Oklahoma, Nevada 

and Texas....... 6 3 84,444 
IRE Ps oo le 9's :0. 0 lw ce  _ “heens 

SUNG eo oc ab owe 4,511 110,411,030 5,032 130,481,013 

Cut for month—1916, 36 mills, 140,430,688 ; 

ENN 5. Gs is iss <b 50 sow 014-0 0 M10 S16 10 be 146,933,203 
Pes S60 COR HUE. 5 ccccsscvcvsececssues 16,452,190 
Number of mills not operating............... 4 

Prices—— 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate re- 
lation of prices to those prevailing the 
previous month and number of mills re- 
porting 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills report- 
SEES OT TT ELT TELE TOE 20 11 1 


CRUSADE AGAINST SHINGLE ROOFS RENEWED 


Houston, Trex., June 30—The crusade against the 
shingle roof is being renewed again with increased vigor 
in this city and according to all indications matters will 
reach a crisis either favorable or disastrous to the wooden 
article. Recently the city fire marshal returned from the 
annual convention of the City Fire Marshals Association 
which was held in Dallas and reported that the associa- 
tion went on record as being strongly opposed to shingle 
roofs. He declared that if Houston would do away with 
shingle roofs, a reduction of 2 cents in the key rate could 
be secured and is urging the city council to take such 
action. 

Despite this fact, his report shows that fire losses 
in Houston for a period of five months to the end of 
May was about $138,000 or as low as any similar period. 
Of this amount, $98,000 alone was in May, nearly all of 
it caused by one large fire for which shingle roofs were 
in no way responsible. 





Higher Insurance Rates for Shingled Buildings 


Houston, TEx., July 2.—Announcement has just been 
made in a bulletin issued by the State Fire Rating Board 
at Austin to the fire insurance agents in Houston that 
there will be an addition of 10 percent to the fire insur- 
ance rate on all wooden buildings with shingle roofs. 
The increase is to become effective July 14 and will apply 
to the contents of the building as well as to the structure 
itself. This addition will boost the rates in Texas on 
such structures from 15 percent to 25 percent. 





TO TAKE OVER BANKRUPT CONCERN’S PLANT 


SavANNAH, Ga., July 2.—Operations will be resumed 
at the sawmill plant formerly operated by the H. H. Hitt 
Lumber Co., now bankrupt, by the Mobile Sawmill Co., 
which has filed papers of incorporation in the probate 
court at Mobile, Ala., with a paid in capital of $50,- 
000. One Alabama man is interested in the new concern, 
Lee Robinson, of Mt. Vernon, all the others being eastern- 
ers. The new company, it is understood, has purchased 
the bankrupt property of the Hitt concern and will begin 
operations soon. A New York millinaire, it is said, is 
backing the concern. 

Mr. Robinson and W. F. Bixby, of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
the principal stockholders of the concern. The company 
purchased the Hitt holdings comprising store buildings, 
dwellings, $1,000 worth of live stock, a logging road, land 
and timber and other sawmill perquisites of the plant, 
subject to a lien of $10,000 unpaid balance with interest 
from May 1, 1917, at 6 percent, which is held by W. H. 
Moss, the trustee in bankruptcy. 

The officers of the new company are: President, George 
G. Haeberle, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; vice president, William 
F. Bixby, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, Lee 
Robinson, Mt. Vernon, Ala. The directors are: G. C. 
Haeberle, C. E. Haeberle, Lee Robinson and W. F. Bixby. 





INSTALLS BIG CUT-OFF SAW 


TacoMA, WASH., July 2.—What is said to be the 
largest cut-off saw in Tacoma is installed at the new plant 
of the Wright Shipbuilding Co., on the tidelands. De- 
signed especially for wooden shipbuilding, the company 
claims it has one of the best yards on Puget Sound. The 
big cutoff saw is operated by air and is 60 inches in diam- 
eter with a 16-center enabling it to cut a timber 28 x 48. 
From this saw the timber goes directly one way to the 
single swing band saw or in the opposite direction to the 
double swing. The company is completing installing a 
new stiff-arm derrick to handle big timbers straight 
from the car to the cutoff saw from which the timbers 


can be run automatically to other parts of the shops for 
further shaping. The derrick mast is a stick of fir 84 
feet high and it has a boom of the same length 44 feet 
from the ground. The derrick is electrically operated. 
Its three supports are big fir sticks 102 feet long on a 
triangular base. The boom has a 10-foot clearance on 
all sides. The big derrick is modeled after a huge older 
brother on the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s dock 
across the channel from the shipyard. A second derrick 
will be built at the shipyard to handle material from 
shop to ship. The Wright yards will have four sets of 
ways. 





WILL BE WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION CAMP 


The Field Contains Site of Wright Brothers’ First 
Successful Flights 








Dayton, On10, July 2.—Altho the aviation field near 
Dayton, Ohio, was chosen because of its peculiar suita- 
bility for instruction in aerial flight a certain amount of 
sentiment attaches to this place, for it was here that the 
Wright brothers made their first successful flights. The 
hangar they used is located within the limits of the new 
reservation, and the field is known officially as the Wilbur 
Wright Aviation Field. 

S. 8. King, president of the Dayton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., who has the work in charge, expected to 
have the great field completed by July 15 and would have 
done so except for rainy weather. When completed it is ex- 
pected to be the largest in the world. Seven and one- 
half million feet of lumber will be used in building the 
barracks and hangars and other necessary structures 
Five millions of this Mr. King bought thru the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau; the rest he is buying locally. 
This local purchasing will not only be a boost to local 
business but will also serve as an assurance of no delays 
in carrying on the work. All large shipments, no matter 
how earefully managed, can not be expected to arrive 
with clocklike regularity. When a building is about to 
be held up by the lack of certain items these can be 
procured locally. 

The field itself includes 2,500 acres, and there will be 
more than one hundred buildings. One of these buildings 
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will be a storehouse 1,000 feet long. The alighting field 
in front of the hangars will be half a mile wide and nearly 
three miles long. It must be graded to an approximate 
level and rolled as hard and smooth as a tennis court. 
Machines alighting are going at a speed of about seventy 
miles an hour and so must have a smooth bit of ground 
upon which to lose their momentum. In preparing this 
field a good many farm houses and other buildings must 
be removed, an interurban track moved quite a distance 
to one side of its present site, a piked highway rooted 
up, some low places filled and some elevations cut down. 
There will be ten miles of water mains laid, a high tension 
line ten miles long installed between the field and the 
City of Dayton to supply light and power and wells enough 
driven into the substratum of gravel to supply the neces- 
sary water. It is expected that this camp will provide 
quarters and training facilities for from 1,800 to 2,000 
fliers. 

When Mr. King undertook the task of building the field 
he found that many things in the specifications were named 
merely in general terms. It was specified that one central 
heating plant should be erected capable of maintaining 
offices and quarters at a temperature of 70 degrees. Mr. 
King had to design a steam heating plant. He had also 
to design the water supply and sewage disposal systems. 
He designed the gasoline distribution system consisting of 
two 10,000-gallon tanks along the railway siding and a 
circulatory system including 500-gallon tanks at all 
hangars. 

Securing laborers has not been easy. Practically all 
the carpenters in Dayton are at work on the buildings 
at the flying field. The weekly payroll is about $70,000. 
All this organization of working forces and the assem- 
bling of equipment and material had to be worked out 
almost over night. The contract was not brought to the 
attention of Mr. King until the latter part of May. 

One of Mr. King’s helpers in the buying end of this 
project is F. J. Koerner, who formerly was lumber buyer 
for the Barney & Smith Car Co., of Dayton. Mr. Koerner 
will remain with the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. after the present aviation contract has been com- 
pleted. 





VOTE NOT TO REPEAL ROOFING LAW 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 2.—In a special election held 
here Friday the incombustible roofing law, subjected to 
referendum on a petition signed by over 700 names, as 
the result of a campaign of carpenters and lumbermen, 
was sustained by a vote of 292 for the repeal of the 
measure adopted by the council and 295 against the 
repeal of the law. Protests brought out a recount of the 
ballots by the election commissioners, the first result 
showing 288 for the repeal of the law and 287 against. 

Local lumbermen exhibited considerable interest in the 
election as it materially affects their business, so far as 
shingle roofs are concerned. 

The new law provides that all houses erected in the eor- 
porate limits shall have metal or non-combustible mate- 
rial roof and repairs to damaged roofs to the extent of 
50 pereent only is permissible. 

The insurance companies favored the adoption of the 
law, claiming fires were excessive in the city from sparks 
on roofs and a number of companies were on the verge 
of withdrawing from the city. J 

One peculiar circumstance in connection with the vote 
was that a large number of persons declared that they 
voted wrong, not understanding the words ‘‘For the 
Repeal’’ and ‘‘ Against the Repeal’? many of them vot- 
ing ‘‘Against the Repeal’’ believing they were voting 
against the measure. 


id 
LUMBER TRADE COMMISSION VISITS INLAND EMPIRE 

SPOKANE, Was, July 2.—Four Federal lumber trade 
commissioners, recently appointed by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to investigate the probable 
markets for American lumber in Europe after the war, 
will be in Spokane early this month. The commissioners, 
who are now making a general survey of lumber plants 
on the Coast, are expected to leave Seattle for Spokane 
July 5. A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been with the commis- 
sion on the Coast for several days and will accompany it 
to Spokane. 

The commissioners are John R. Waker, Nelson C. 
Brown, Roger EK. Simmons and A. H. Oxholm. While 
here the commissioners are expected to visit a number of 
the largest plants in this vicinity. They will hold a con- 
ference with western pine manufacturers at the Daven- 
port Hotel. 


BURNING WOOD AT SEVENTEEN DOLLARS A TON 


The following interesting incident is related by Plan, 
the live monthly publication of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association: 








A large planing mill made a great quantity of a certain 
turned piece from which a small block was cut at each end 
after the turning. These blocks made a considerable bulk, 
and were carefully saved and taken to the boilers, where 
they had a fuel value of about $5 a ton. One day an inno- 
cent looking visitor asked a lot of questions about those 
blocks, and after figuring out the number in a ton offered the 
millman $17 a ton for all he made. The offer was accepted, 
and a contract made for the year’s output, amounting to 
about a carload a month. After he had secured his supply, 
the man stated that he was a toy manufacturer, and that 
those blocks would cost him less than half what it had cost 
him to make them. This set the millman to thinking and he 
took samples of other waste pieces to New York, and can- 
vassed some of the toy makers. The result is that the waste 
now buys all the coal to run the plant, and leaves a couple 
of hundred over each month to go into profits. 





CONSERVATION COMMISSION GETS APPROPRIATION 


Mapison, Wis., July 83—The Wisconsin legislature has 
appropriated $17,500 for the forestry division of the State 
Conservation Commission. An additional sum of $12,000 
was set aside for park work, These appropriations do not 
inelude office expenses. The total amount set aside for the 
work of the conservation commission was $217,000. 

F. B. Moody, member of the Conservation Commission 
in charge of forestry work, expects to list up about fifteen 
men as members of the foresters’ regiment of the Ameri- 
can Kngineers’ Reserve Corps. 





GETS GOVERNMENT CONTRACT FOR CEDAR BLOCKS 


AUSTIN, TEX., July 2.—M. TI. Reed, of Austin, who owns 
large cedar forests in the hilly region, situated fifty to 
one hundred miles northwest of here, and who is an 
extensive dealer in that class of timber and its products, 
has obtained the contract from the Government to furnish 
all the cedar blocks that are to enter into the construction 
of the buildings which will comprise the new military 
ecantonments near Fort Sam Touston. Associated with 
Mr. Reed in this contract are Lee Badger & Co., of 
Austin. It is stated that eight cars of the timber will 
be shipped daily until the order is filled. The cantonments 
must be completed and ready for occupancy by Sept. 1. 
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PLANS GREAT CUT OF PULPWOOD 

Bancor, Me., July 2.—Great quantities of 4-foot pulp 
wood are to be cut in Maine this summer, one concern 
having advertised for 7,000 men to work on the Penobscot 
and Kennebec rivers and along the line of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, getting out 20,000,000 feet, or about 
40,000 cords. :Altho this work commands the highest 
wages ever paid in the Maine woods, it is for some reason 
difficult to get native loggers to engage in it. The labor 
markets of New England and New York are scoured for 
any kind of help, and even the commonest of foreign 
labor is hard to get. A fairly good worker can make $60 
to $80 a month sawing these short logs, and by working 
overtime in the long days of summer a smart sawyer can 
earn as high as $120 a month, or even more, according to 
the paymasters. For the driving of this 4-foot stuff, also, 
foreigners are about the only help obtainable. Most of 
the pulp and paper concerns in Maine made their usual 
cut of long logs and short pulp wood last winter, but the 
needs of the mills are such that operations must-be con- 
tinued all summer, 
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FORTY CARLOAD SHIPMENT MARKS EPOCH 


Sr. Lous, Mo., July 3.—What marked an epoch in the 
lumber trade of St. Louis this week was the receipt of a 
solid train of forty cars of yellow pine lumber by the 
O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co., 1212 South Kingshighway. 
The shipment consisted of 1,286,000 feet—all one-inch 
boards—averaging a little more than 30,000 feet to the 
car. It was the largest single shipment of one-inch 
boards ever made to the St. Louis market. The consign- 
ment was made in logging cars and was a record breaker 
in many respects. 

This huge sale was made by William Buchanan, of 
Texarkana, Ark., thru C. E. Price, his sales agent with 
offices in the Wright Building, St. Louis. The shipment 
came from the Bodeaw Mills at Stamps, Ark., in the 
cars of the Louisiana & Arkansas Lumber Co., to whom 
they will be rushed back after being unloaded here. 

The lumber was delivered to the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road at Hope, Ark., and was rushed to St. Louis with all 
possible speed. In fact, every detail of this record- 
breaking order was carried out with an idea to speed, to 
get the best possible service. Five days after the order 
was given to Mr. Price the lumber was in the yards of 
the O’Neil-Wiles company, which is something to be 
proud of. Within forty-eight hours after the order was 
placed the boards were loaded onto cars and sent on their 
way to St. Louis. The Iron Mountain expended every 
energy to rush the shipment, landing it here in three 
days, just twelve hours ahead of its regular schedule. 

The lumber arrived in St. Louis Monday, and the 
empty cars will be on their way home Thursday, three 
actual working days (the Fourth of July intervening) 
being required to unload them, which is a record in 
itself. Altho it is unusual to load finished lumber onto 
open ears, fortunately it did not rain, and the boards 
arrived here in excellent shape. 

I. R. L. Wiles, vice president and general manager, 
who represented the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co. in the 
transaction, expressed himsel! as well pleased with the 
result of the shipment and regarded it as the best pos- 
sible way of solving the prollem of car shortage. Mr. 
Wiles said that he was prom) ted to make this purchase 
now because he believed that later it will be almost im- 
possible to get ears of any kind. ‘‘Every indication 
points to the worst car shortage the country has ever 
known,’’ Mr. Wiles told the eorrespondent for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The lumbermen will have a 
hard time of it when equipment is required to move 
crops, as well as troop trains and supplies for the Gov- 
ernment. We consider the outlook for fall business good, 
and we are preparing for it by laying in a big stock of 
boards. ’? 


TAKES OVER SAWMILL AND GUN STOCK PLANT 


East Sr. Louts, Iuu., July 2.—The sawmill and other 
machinery of the plant of the Kast St. Louis Walnut 
Co., Thirty-ninth Street and Bond Avenue, East St. 
Louis, have been purchased by the Illinois Walnut Co., 
a newly-organized Illinois corporation, which has a eapi- 
tal stock of $50,000. W. L. Fletcher is president and 
Charles S. Smith is seeretary and treasurer of the new 
company. Both were connected with the East St. Louis 
Walnut Co. for many years. The concern has made a 
specialty of manufacturing gun stocks for the United 
States army, as well as for nearly all the armies of 
Kurope. A few months before war began in 1914, Mr. 
Fletcher was ealled by cable to Germany and given a 
large order for gun stocks. The new company expects 
to continue the manufacture of gun stocks, as well as to 
do a general sawmill business. 

Mr. Fletcher’s company did not purchase the stock of 
the Illinois Walnut Co., which is in process of liquidation. 
This company was owned by the estate of H. A. MeCowen, 
who died about two years ago, by J. M. Penrod and by 
Mr. Fletcher. H. L. Fletcher, a son of the president, 
will be connected with the new company. 





COCs 


MORE TROUBLE OVER SCHOOL LANDS 


New Or.LEANS, La., July 2.—More trouble over ‘‘six- 
teenth section’’ lands is forecast by a telegram from 
Baton Rouge last week, which alleged that shortages in 
sixteenth section school lands and funds had been dis- 
covered by the State Board of Education, which had laid 
the matter before the governor. ‘‘Investigation,’’ the 
telegram declares, “‘has disclosed that the State has not 
only been defrauded out of large tracts of school lands, 
but that money amounting in the aggregate to a huge 
sum has been misappropriated and misapplied.’? In a 
single parish, it is added, there is an apparent shortage 
of over 2,000 acres of school lands, plus a shortage of 
about $5,000 in cash. State Superintendent of Hduea- 
tion Harris believes that the legislature should pass an 
act designating some State officer or agent to file suits 
in behalf of the State for recovery of the missing lands, 
and to foree an accounting from persons who have been 
using school lands and money. It is intimated that heavy 
losses to the State have resulted from ‘‘timber depreda- 
tions’’ on these lands. 





TWO BIG GEORGIA ENTERPRISES ARE LAUNCHED 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 3.—Petition for incorporation 
has been filed with the clerk of the superior court by 
Oliver & Oliver for the Granger-Lewis Lumber Co., 
which will be composed of the interests of the copart- 
nership of the present firm, Granger & Lewis. _ 

The paid-in capital of the new corporation will be 
$250,000, with the privilege of reducing the capital 
stock to $50,000 or increasing it to $1,000,000. The 
general business will be lumbering, land, the purchase 
and operation of sawmills and kindred forest and 
mineral operations. 

The incorporators are Harvey Granger, Harvey 
Granger, jr.. Henry Pape, Joseph W. Savarese, all of 


Chatham county, and Charles E. Lewis, of Baltimore, 
Md. The principal office of the company will be in 
Savannah. 

Another petition for incorporation filed by Oliver & 
Oliver for the Chatham Investment Co. sets forth 
that the company will engage in business along simi- 
lar lines to those of the Granger-Lewis Co. The incor- 
operators are C. G, Mackall, H. L. Kayton, Allan Sweat, 
W. C. Parker, jr., and F. M. Oliver. 

The capital stock of the company will be $20,000 
actually paid in, with the privilege of increasing this 
to $1,000,000. The offices of the company will be lo- 
cated in Savannah. Mr. Oliver states that the new 
company has no particular operation in mind at this 
time. 


BANQUETS DEPARTING NATIONAL GUARD MEMBERS 


Many Lumbermen Among Those Who Will March 
Away to Fight for the United States 








SoPerTON, WIs., July 2.—Due to the keen and active 
patriotism of M. J. Quinlan, vice president and general 
manager of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., the 
thirty-one Soperton and Wabeno boys who have volun- 
teered to fight for America in the world’s greatest war 
enjoyed a rare treat, June 27, in the form of a farewell 
banquet, which was Mr. Quinlan’s personal tribute to the 
courage and patriotic devotion of these young men. 

The volunteers who were Mr. Quinlan’s dinner guests 
are practically all engaged in the lumber business, some 
in promising capacities, in these two towns. They as- 
sembled at the town hall, each bearing on his left arm 
a band inscribed with the letter ‘‘G,’’ signifying mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin National Guard, and marched 
in military formation to the banquet rooms. There in 
the midst of patriotic decorations they took the places 
assigned to them and began by singing ‘‘ Ameriea.’’ 

Guests of honor at the speakers’ table were S. D. 
Switzer, general manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Wabeno; H. E. MeGraw, secretary-treasurer of the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co.; J. V. Quinlan, yard 
superintendent of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co.; 
Rev. A. L. Buytaert; W. E. Switzer; Joseph T. Sims 





M. J. QUINLAN, SOPERTON, WIS. ; 
Lumberman Who Gave Farewell Banquet to Departing 
Soldier Boys 


and W. J. Mellale. Addresses lauding the patriotism of 
the young men and cautioning them against the tempta- 
tions of camp life were made by Father Buytaert, Mr. 
Sims and Messrs. Stvitzer. 

Mr. Quinlan is a member of the Forest County defense 
board, having been appointed to that body by the gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. He was an active worker in the eam- 
paign for the sale of Liberty Bonds, is chairman of the 
financial committee of the local Red Cross and has lent 
his influence toward organizing in Wabeno and Soperton 
a platoon of volunteers who will form part of the Forest 
County National Guard company whieh is already re- 
eruited practically up to war strength. : 





MAKES SHIPPING SUGGESTIONS TO RAILROADS 


St. Louis, Mo., July 2.—E. R. Darlington, president 
of the E. R. Darlington Lumber & Coal Co., after having 
read the suggestions offered to the shippers of the coun- 
try by railroad presidents covering the unloading of ears, 
has submitted a few suggestions of his own to the rail- 
roads. His suggestions follow: 


Don’t “bunch” cars, but keep them moving to the shippers’ 
tracks as fast as they arrive; to hold them back until you 
have a small train not only delays the movement, but also the 
unloading. 

Don’t allow switching crews to put cars on unloading 
tracks, and leave them where they can not be unloaded. A 
half hour spent in properly placing cars means a gain often 
of twenty-four hours. 

Don't insist on shippers getting a certain car for a certain 
point, but give them a car promptly. 

Don’t delay moving loaded cars to their destination. It 
ought not take more than seven days to get a car out of St. 
Louis and on its way. 

Don’t allow cars to get in bad order. sy keeping your 
present equipment repaired, even if you don’t buy new ‘cars 
and engines, the commerce of the country may be moved 
fairly well. 

Don’t unload all of your troubles on the shippers. While 
it may be true in some instances that they use your cars for 
warehouse purposes, remember that the vast majority are just 
as anxious to get their goods as you are to get your cars, and 
that to punish them for the faults of a few is unfair and re- 
acts on you by creating resentment. 





TELLS OF SOUTHERN PINE MEN’S ACTIVITIES 


New OrzEANS, La., July 3.—Secretary Manager J. E. 
Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association addressed the 
New Orleans Ad Club today on ‘‘ What the Southern Pine 
Industry Is Doing for the Government.’’ He described 
the work of the Council of National Defense, praising it 
highly and declaring that the Council ‘‘is composed of as 
loyal, patriotic and able men as can be found in the 
United States. The best thing that Congress can do 
right now,’’ he added, ‘‘is to clothe the President with 
ample power to carry on the war and then adjourn and 
go home.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes told how a committee of southern pine 
manufacturers visited Washington on invitation of the 
Government authorities, and working with the latter had 
arranged to codperate in filling promptly the Government 
requirements of pine lumber for shops, cantonments and 
other war purposes. Lumber experts had been able to 
suggest changes in specifications, giving the Government 
maximum benefits in the use of lumber. Prices below 
prevailing market quotations and on a basis which the 
Government officials agreed was very fair, had been ar- 
ranged. He explained the work of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau, which arranges for the deliveries and 
had shipped huge quantities of material in record time. 

Kstimating the quantities of lumber needed by the 
war and navy departments during the next six months at 
about 2,000,000,000 feet, he listed the following needs, 
with the probable amount required for each: 

Structures for training camp purposes for navy. 200750-000 
Aviation school cantonments..............005 120,000,000 
Y. M. C. A. buildings at army and navy camps... 8,400,000 
Packing cases and crates for army and navy... 200,000,000 


PES TRE. 6065.06 cr adeeeeduseesieceuces 25,000,000 
PG UE as. 6060004406 0004900006408 COWeRS 10,000,000 
Material for airplanes............ceecceccees 3,500,000 
Ships, Atlantic and Gulf coast............... 140,000,000 
WOSOMUUNGES 6.6.6 eeehesati.ceqanee ae ewer eannes 160,000,000 
CAMUONMIONER, 6 e 6 656:4 6.09.05 00 044 04 6O ee wks EH OEN 384,000,000 
BQErackS OXtCUSION. ....cccccccacveccecesecs 40,000,000 
Coastal airplane stations............0000 eee 22,000,000 
POWGGE ROUSES 2. cc ccccccccsceccececeonves 21,000,000 

co ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 1,333,900,000 


Discussing the shipbuilding problem, he said in part: 

“*T reveal no secret when I say that both our own Gov- 
ernment and our allies take a very serious view of the 
rapid diminution in the world’s ocean tonnage caused by 
Germany’s submarine campaign. With thirty to fifty 
ships being destroyed a week, there is grave anxiety as 
to just how long this thing may continue without pre- 
cipitating a crisis, unless prompt and vigorous steps are 
taken to replace vessels lost. I am happy to state, how- 
ever, that America is rapidly awakening to the danger 
betore us. Wooden shipbuilding yards are springing up 
at many points along the Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
and, in addition to the enormous steel shipbuilding facil 
ities we have had heretofore, six new big steel yards have 
been put into service within the last thirty days, with 
more in prospect. So within a year I think we will be in a 
fair way to bid defiance to anything Germany may attempt 
along the submarine line, unless the rate of destruction 
becomes much greater than at present. 

Mr. Rhodes thought, in this connection that the South 
should not lose sight of its opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a great permanent wooden shipbuilding industry. 
For years after the war the world would need every sort 
of boat afloat. Many of the oldest and most serviceable 
ships now on the seas are of wooden construction, some 
having been built fifty years ago. 

Regarding the national preparations for war in gen- 
eral, Mr. Rhodes said his impression, received from his 
recent stay in Washington, is that matters ‘‘are being 
handled very well indeed, considering our late start and 
the enormous work to be done. A year from now we will 
not only have surprised our allies but ourselves, by our 
military efliciency. America is in the mood to prosecute 
the war as vigorously as possible.’’ 





LUMBER FOR A TOWN IN TEN DAYS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 3.—A housebill of 1,500,000 
feet of yellow pine framing and boards has just been 
landed by the Union Wholesale Lumber Co. The order 
was taken last Friday, and the company is to complete 
delivery within ten days. Altogether material for 250 
houses is to be furnished by the concern, and seventy-five 
ears will be required to transport the material. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is building a new town at 
McDonald, Ohio, and it will be necessary to erect the 
houses within sixty days. The Union Wholesale Luinber 
Co. was in position to supply the lumber and will make 
a record-breaking job of quick delivery. At MeDonald 
the work of excavating for the houses had been begun 
even before the order for the lumber was placed. 

President B. M. Campbell and Manager A. G. Sharp, 
of the Union company, have just returned from a two 
weeks’ flying trip to the South, which ineluded mill 
points in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. 


ADVISES EXEMPTION OF COOPERAGE EMPLOYEES 


St. Louris, Mo., July 3.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has is- 
sued a bulletin to all active members impressing upon 
them the importance of acting promptly in the matter of 
exemption of employees from military service under: the 
selective draft. He advises members that those desiring 
exemption from military service for their employees 
must take the matter up with their local exemption 
board. ‘‘Many members feel,’’? writes Mr. Sheahan, 
‘that their men are already engaged in work that is of 
just as much importance as that of soldiers, and that 
conscription would seriously affect our industry, which 
is now rendering valuable service in furnishing food 
containers. ’’ 
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CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF NORTHERN WOODS FOR YEAR 


According to the May cut and shipment figures com- 
piled by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association the production of hemlock is on the 
increase, while that of hardwood is on the decrease as 
compared with figures for April. Based on reports 
from 90 percent of the members hemlock production 
for May was 5 percent more and shipments 10 percent 
more than in April. The amount of hardwood cut, how- 
ever, was 16 percent less and shipments 1 percent less 
when compared with the figures for April. During 
May of this year 31,592,000 feet of hemlock was cut 
and 38,547,000 feet shipped. During the same month 
39,793,000 feet of hardwood was cut, while 29,104,000 
feet was shipped, or an excess of cut over shipments of 
approximately 700,000 feet. 

A comparison of the cut and shipments for the year 
ended June 1, 1917, with that which ended June 1, 1916, 
shows that for the current year the cut of hemlock 
increased 9 percent, while shipments decreased 10 per- 
cent. The increase in the hardwood cut was 5 percent 
and the increase in hardwood shipments amounted to 
6 percent. The combined increase in the cut for all 
species amounted to 8 percent and the decrease in the 
total shipments was 4 percent. During the year ended 
June 1, 1917, the total cut of hemlock was 373,330,000 
feet, as compared with a production of 340,688,000 feet 
for the previous year. Shipments for the two years 
were 351,397,000 feet and 393,574,000 feet respectively. 
The cut of hardwoods for the last twelve months to- 
taled 289,050,000 feet, as compared with 273,591,000 feet 
for the preceding year. Shipments were 280,847,000 
feet and 264,921,000 feet respectively. A summary of 
the reports for the year ended June 1 shows, however, 
that hemlock production exceeded shipments 3 percent, 
while the hardwood cut was 15 percent in excess of 


the shipments and the combined cut of all species ex- 
ceeded shipments 8 percent. 

Perhaps, tho, a comparison of the figures for the 
same fifty mills for May, 1917, and May, 1916, shows 
in better shape the present trend. These fifty mills 
in May, 1917, cut 26,029,000 feet of hemlock as com- 
pared with 31,854,000 feet in the corresponding month 
of 1916. The cut of hardwoods this year, however, 
was 35,036,000 feet as compared with 28,500,000 feet 
in the same month last year. Shipments of hemlock 
were 34,471,000 feet, as compared with 36,093,000 in 
1916, while the total for hardwoods this year was 26,- 
167,000 feet, as compared to 22,204,000 feet in 1916. 
The total cut for May, 1917, was 61,065,000 feet, as 
compared with 60,354,000 feet in 1916, an increase of 
1 percent. Shipments for the same month amounted to 
60,638,000 feet as compared with 58,297,000 feet in 
1916, an increase of 4 pereent. Altho the hemlock cut 
decreased 18 percent the shipments decreased only 4 
percent, indicating that stocks are rapidly being re- 
duced and that the cut was not reduced because of a 
poor market for hemlock. The natural inference to 
be drawn from the figures is that the most attention is 
being paid to the production of hardwoods and that the 
mills are operating on as full time as possible, for not 
only was production greater than for the same month 
in 1916, but a much larger percent was hardwood than 
last year and it is well known that hardwood ean not 
be sawn as rapidly as softwood. In this connection it 
should be remembered that reports from the entire 
association membership for the month indicate an in- 
crease in the hemlock production as compared to April. 
The accompanying table shows the cut and shipments 
by months and species fom June 1, 1916, to May 30, 
1917. 
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October ....|61] 32,869] 36,662] 224] 778] 1,843] 3,732] 2,692] 8,295} 683] 1,937] 2,907) 6,041 21| 399) 4,571] 1,903} 15,283) 25,885 
November ..|63] 23,789] 42,260} 335] 596] 1,990] 4,566} 3,402] 8,985] 1,180) 2,888] 3,179] 6,917} 153] 525) 2,033) 2,182] 12,941] 23,085 


4,653} 10,424] 1,914) 3,076 














5,343] 5,642] 131] 604) 1,697] 1,572] 12,406) 26,667 









































January ...»|63} 33,829] 21,623]1,121] 771] 4,166] 3,736] 8,260] 8,021) 2,776) 2,418] 11,242) 7,967] 268) 405) 7,533) 1,803] 16,739} 27,430 
February ...|62} 31,330] 16,662 2,139] 629] 5,201) 3,324] 10,227) 6,075] 2,814) 2,204] 12,021) 6,401} 281) 275) 9,225) 1,721] 35,491] 25,250 
March .....- 60} 28,062] 24,486 ]1,046] 671) 4,950) 3,872] 12,799] 9,158] 3,826| 3,230) 10,052) 8,387] 475] 314] 8,565) 2,133] 41,908] 37,291 
April ....... 60} 29,988] 35,187] 928] 889] 5,621] 3,542] 12,175) 10,097) 3,329] 2,740} 14,397| 9,610] 334] 302) 9,345] 2,207] 46,129) 29,387 
May .......- 58} 31,592] 38,547] 832|1,034| 4,452] 3,097] 10,353) 7,403] 3,085) 3,169] 9,448]10,679| 475| 248/10,976| 3,395] 39,793) 29,104) 
| | 
Total........+ 4.05,093|392,801 seoulease 42,511|49,064] 90,185/101,965 |27,953/30,933] 89,794/89,190 13,925|4,155 — 342,023|297,458 
| | | | | 






































HOW SOUTHERN PLANTS RESPECT “SAFETY FIRST” 


Houston, Tex., July 2.—An address of exceptional 
value was delivered here recently by A. L. Harris, gen- 
eral agent of the Kirby Lumber Co., at the convention 
of the Texas Safety Council of the National Safety First 
Council. He told an interested audience of the methods 
that prevail at the different mills of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., by way of emphasizing the principles that best wil! 
serve to preserve human life from the dangers that beset 
the careless woodsman. Mr, Harris, who was elected 
chairman of the finance committee of the State division 
of the national organization, brought forth his points 
in arresting fashion. He said that in sawmill organiza- 
tions, as in all others, the principal safeguard is the hu- 
man mind. Men must be taught to think, to change their 
habits if necessary and to codperate thoroly and earnestly 
with their fellow-workers for the general good. . 

He pointed out that in the lumber industry there is 
ample room for the development of ‘‘safety first’’ cam- 
paigning; that to safeguard the workers from entangle- 
ments with machinery and dangerous places it is neces- 
sary to have the services of a competent head or director 
and also the codperation of every man on every operation. 
Only thru organization can the best results be obtained. 
How the Kirby Lumber Co. worked out a program that 
has made working conditions for its numerous employees 
safe and at the same time stimulating was then narrated 
in detail. Said Mr. Harris, after suggesting emulation 
of the procedure adopted by his company: 

Early this year we organized among ourselves what was 

known as a Safety First Central Committee, comprising ten 
members selected from the officers and their assistants. 
L. Weathersby, superintendent of trams and logging, who I 
believe is the pioneer of “‘safety first’? teachings in the State, 
and the first, I am quite sure, in the lumber business, was 
made general chairman, with myself as general secretary. 
Operating thirteen sawmills and logging camps, it was neces- 
sary to have an active local “safety first’? committee at each 
one of the plants, to be appointed by the general chairman. 
Each local committee was to comprise three men, one of whom 
to act as chairman. In making these appointments it was 
assumed that every local superintendent, foreman, straw boss 
or any man who had working jurisdiction over other men was 
within himself a safety first committee; that was one of the 
obligations he assumed in accepting the position. * * * 
He was obligated by his work to be careful and thoughtful for 
both himself and coworker. * * * 

Mr. Harris then said that every man is encouraged by 
his company to suggest any ideas that would make for the 
betterment of working conditions; that, in short, would 
serve to prevent accidents, improve health, uplift morally 
and mentally, promote education, religion and pleasure. 
Every man has been furnished with a small book of 
‘safety first’’ rules with which he can readily familiarize 
himself. The weekly bulletins that are issued by the na- 
tional council are distributed among the different local 
committees and the company has itself originated a 
larger number of bulletins, utilizing descriptions of acci- 
dents that have happened to stress the need of taking pre- 
cautions against a repetition of such accidents. 

‘‘Safety first’? committees, said Mr. Harris, should 
make inspections of all operations as often as is necessary 
and meet once every week to discuss all accidents and 
near-accidents. Then the reports of these accidents are 
gone over carefully, the trouble is located, and proper 


steps are taken to preclude the possibility of similar trou- 
ble in the future. The local committees pass on to the 
manager of the local operation any recommendations they 
may make, and should there be any he has not been au- 
thorized to pass upon the recommendation is carried on 
to the general chairman of the central committee. The 
central committee, meeting at intervals of thirty days, 
passes on all the recommendations that have been made 
since the last meeting. The ideas that have not been 
approved are declined with a word or two of explanation, 
appreciation and encouragement. Mr. Harris said also: 
There are placed at points of vantage over the entire oper- 
ating system books containing the rules of first aid to the 
injured, and first aid boxes which are regularly inspected, 
kept filled and ready for use in an emergency. Doctors are 
taught that their most important duty is to prevent acci- 
dents and maintain good health, but with all this we have 
some sickness and some accidents and when not too serious, 
your doctor can be of wonderful help by giving the fellow 
who happens to become injured a good lecture on ‘safety 
first’”’ by showing that his injury was due to carelessness. 
The injured worker will never forget a lecture delivered to 
him when he is in this condition. Never overlook 


an opportunity to make one of these lessons stick, and this 
is one of the secrets of the work. 


A visiting schedule is arranged, continued Mr. Harris, 
for all local ‘‘safety first’’ committees, so that every com- 
mittee will have visited the entire operation of his com- 
pany within a given time. Said he: 

Having thirteen points of operations it requires thirteen 
months in which to complete the schedule. Upon arrival of 
one of these visiting committees it is met by the home com- 
mittee, and they all go trouble hunting. ‘They search for 
dangerous places and practices, inspect all machinery, fire 
apparatus, safety guards and, in fact, everything where there 
might be danger from any source to a worker’s health. A 
full report is made to the general chairman which is followed 
up until disposition has been made of all suggestions. You 
will find that some of the suggestions made are not possible, 
but they must be accepted in good faith, and with every re- 
jection made by the “fellow higher up’ there must be full ex- 
planation. If this is not done, your men will soon be say- 
ing ‘‘What is the use?’ 

This is a spirit that must not be allowed to enter the gen- 
eral system. If a man has a good idea, take it; if it is not 
practicable yet was made in good faith, explain the thing ac- 
cordingly to the suggestor, pat him on the back and let him 
leave you feeling so good that he will find something that 
will stick. If you have a foreman who is not promoting this 
spirit try to set him right; explain to him that the men are 
trying to help him and that if they were as eflicient and 
skilled in the work as he they might have jobs like his. If 
he has not enough sense to see it this way you had better get 
another foreman, as he should be the largest ‘safety first” 
sign on the job. 


Mr. Harris then told how a general meeting of all lo- 
cal committees is held; semiannually, with the central 
committee and with officials of the company. Experi- 
ences are brought up for discussion and every man is 
given the opportunity to express himself on the matter of 
‘*safety first’’ principles. All lumber manufacturers, de- 
clared the speaker, should take hold of this work. The 
system of organization, as he described the plan in opera- 
tion at the Kirby Lumber Co.’s sawmills, should be 
adopted, after being either amplified or lessened, in keep- 
ing with special requirements. It should be a great satis- 
faction to the mill owner to know that his mill has been 
safeguarded and every piece of machinery scrutinized 
with an eye to the safety of the men who operate it. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


New York, N. Y., July 1—The lumber industry long 
has been a member of the world’s greatest organization 
of writing men, the American Press Humorists, in the 
person of our more or less respected self; so, when ‘‘the 
men who make America laugh’’ gathered at City Hall 
Park in New York City last Monday to participate in 
the annual ceremony of the planting of the chestnut tree, 
it was most appropriate that the lumber industry, again 
in the person of the personage above referred to, should 
have been called upon to deliver the dedicatory address 
to the seventy humorists and thousand New Yorkers as- 
sembled for this interesting occasion. Mayor Mitchell 
first extended the glad hand in oratory and in fact; and 
then, while not a drum was heard nor a funeral note, a 
young chestnut tree was lowered root end down into place 
in front of the city hall. Unrortunately the park com- 
mission could provide for the occasion only a horse chest- 
nut tree. We told the assembled multitude that the 
humorists of America not only handed New York the 
laugh on this occasion, but the horse laugh. 

This annual planting of the chestnut tree is but one of 
the many unique features of the most unique among 
authors’ organizations.. Annually in some favored city 
the men who write such columus as this on the press of the 
country, or make the humorous weeklies of the country 
humorous in fact as well as in name, together with the 
cartoonists, gather together for mutual inspiration. New 
York entertained the humorists this year; Chicago is to 
have the honor next. 

The fifteenth annual convention, which closed yesterday, 
was one of the largest and best in the history of the 
humorists. After the planting of the chestnut tree Mon- 
day noon, the City of New York entertained the visitors 
with a sail on the rivers and bay on the municipal steamer 
Correction, with a fireboat exhibition as an incidental 
feature. Monday evening the convention opened the Ma- 


Waldron, Berton Braley, Don Marquis, Ted Robinson, 
Newton Newkirk, Edgar A. Guest, Grif Alexander, Charles 
A. Leedy and such. It was some pow-wow, and Chicago 
better set herself for big doings in 1918. 


RANDOM 

They crossed so quickly that ‘‘fleet’’ is right. 

Brazil is in; another nut for Germany to crack. 

If we take Lens, Hindenburg will have to change his 
focus. 

If Germany loses the mines of northern France, it can 
call in the iron crosses. 

Except that it took a little longer, it was like crossing 
on the Jersey City ferry. 

The railroad president now knows how the $12 clerk 
feels when he strikes for a raise. 

This would be a neat little toast as we drink ’er down: 
‘*«Here’s to the hungry babies! ’’ 

But it relieves the ale-loving Englishman from a deli- 
cate situation that was impending. 

Now we should amend our wellknown petition and say, 
‘Give us this day our daily beer.’’ 

And to think that the President agrees to beer but puts 
out of business his wellknown namesake! 

As has been said long before, we are about to make 
Germany see the stars and feel the stripes. 

Putting a King to work building an aviation field at 
Dayton is another example of our democracy. 

If $3 f. o. b. mine is right for bituminous, we would 
like to be permitted to fix a war price on poetry. 

We should permit a limited amount of larceny, or 
otherwise the burglar will be thrown out of employment. 

Another young New York millionaire has married a 











FIFTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN PRESS HUMORISTS IN NEW YORK CITY JUNE 28, 1917 


jestie roof garden for the season. Tuesday we took the 
day boat to West Point and were the guests of the mili- 
tary academy. Wednesday Mae Marsh, Jane Cowl, Madge 
KKennedy and other movie stars gave us a close-up of them- 
selves and the studio of the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 
at Fort Lee across the Hudson, with our old pal Luie 
Arms assisting. Honest to goodness, we know lumbermen 
who, if they every gazed into the limpid eyes of Jane, 
would quit the lumber business at once and play mob to her. 

Thursday the New York Rotary Club entertained us, 
and us it. One Waterman gave us each a fountain pen, 
which made us wish some similar thought had occurred to 
the typewriter folks. Friday C. B. Alexander, who used 
to run the New York World, lunched us at the National 
Democratic Club. He is a Scotch Presbyterian without 
showing any symptoms of it. In fact, he may safely be 
put down as the world’s most cheery host. We told him 
and the assembled Democrats and other humorists about 
‘¢The Love of a Man.’’ Thursday afternoon and night 
found the funmakers at Coney Island. 

At the annual election James A. Waldron, of New York 
City, editor of Judge, America’s leading humorous weekly 
in circulation and laughs, was made president, Jay N. 
Darling, of Des Moines, Iowa, better known as ‘‘ Ding,’’ 
the world’s best political cartoonist, was elected vice 
president, and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, secretary and treasurer. Those chosen 
for the executive committee were Clare A. Briggs, of New 
York City, the cartoonist whose ‘‘ Days of Real Sport’’ 
have warmed so many hearts, not to mention ‘‘ Kelly 
Pool’? and ‘‘When a Feller Needs a Friend;’’ Charles 
A. Leedy, of the Youngstown Jelegram, the best thing 
that ever happened to Youngstown; Samuel Ellsworth 
Kiser, of Dayton, Ohio, nee Chicago, Ill., who wrote the 
“‘Love Sonnets of an Office Boy;’’ Edgar A. Guest, of the 
Detroit Free Press, whose poem beginning ‘‘Somebody 
said that it couldn’t be done’’ will live forever and be 
found in scrapbooks even after that; and Edward W. 
Miller, of Chicago, world’s greatest P. A., who is what 
the fellow intended when he coined the word ‘‘friend.’’ 
Chicago was chosen as the place for the 1918 meeting and 
the date left to the secretary-treasurer. He’s about made 
up his mind on the last week of June. 

But to this fellowship of fun, the prize occasion of the 
week was the annual dinner, the humorists’ own family 
party, at the Hotel McAlpin, convention headquarters, 
Thursday evening. It was the most notable gathering of 
the funmakers of America in history. At the tables were 
men like Grantland Rice, Frank P. Adams, James A. 


girl because he loves her. Thus does democracy march on. 
As long as we walk, we can’t get up much sympathy 
for the financial hardships of the man who can own a ear. 
The Manchester Guardian says that ‘‘ the trouble about 
the Germans is that they lack imagination.’’ Evidently 
the editor has not been reading the German war bulletins. 


IN DEFENSE OF POETS 


The poet takes the lower road 

Because he cannot help but sing. 
In humble marshlands his abode, 

Not where ambition’s eagles wing; 
The toiler needs the lyric ode 

More than the king. 


So, you who walk upon the heights 

And reap a harvest wealth of gold, 
Who have no need of starry nights 

Where better joys are bought and sold, 
Forgive the one who only writes 

The joys of old. 


Be not too scornful of the bard, 

The poorer skilled in poorer arts, 
Who wins a pitiful reward 

For all the pleasure he imparts, 
Wins but the penniless regard 

Of human hearts. 


Damn not as failure all we do 

Because we make no riches clink; 
The world has need of artists, too, 

To dabble in its paint and ink, 
Between earth’s darkness, heaven’s blue, 

The singing link. 


Not all may turn the wealth of wood 
To wealth of dollars and of cents. 
It also serves, the brotherhood 
That in the wood some song invents 
Of gratitude for gifts so good, 
Earth’s opulence. 


Reap riches; we will sing your song; 
You are too busy with your planks; 
We shall not bother you for long— 
We are but passing mountebanks 
To sing the splendor of the strong 
And give your thanks. 
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LVo matter 
where, tf there 
1s timber there, 
Lacey & Com- 
pany knows all 
about tt and 
can tell you— 
can offer you a 
buy or a buyer 
or show you 
why there 1s 
neither. James 
D. Lacey & 
Company deals 
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trades and sol- 
id facts only. 
37 years in 
business. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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Modernize 






Kitchen—Diner. 





Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 
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Your Camps. 











~ Potable Kitchen—Diner. 


Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 
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usable concrete **dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - IOWA. 
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CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION IS WELL UNDER WAY 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


proximately 35,000 men in each and possibly as many 
as 10,000 horses and mules. They will be built by the 
same methods that are followed in the case of the 
wooden camps and under the direction of the same 
officer, Col. I. W. Littell, of the quartermaster corps. 
While he will not have to furnish the enormous num- 
ber of tents required he must construct the water and 
sewage works and erect wooden kitchens, mess 
halls, hospitals, storehouses and many other  struc- 
tures for which tents are undesirable. The sanitation 
of these camps has received very careful study. <A 
number of the leading sanitary experts of the coun- 
try have been codperating in the general plans for 
such work and the actual construction of the works 
will be under the personal direction of engineers who 
are recognized among their colleagues in the profes- 
sion as experts in such matters. 

The men who go to these camps and their families 
who stay at home should know that everything that 
engineering science can suggest as desirable is being 
done to make these military cities as healthful as any 
of our permanent municipalities. If the men will eat 
only the wholesome food that the army is prepared to 
furnish and will obey the rules of personal hygiene 
which they will be taught, there need be none of the 
troubles which developed in our army camps during 
the war with Spain. 





INSIST ON DISCOUNTS FOR CASH 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 4.—Most of the inspection 
of lumber for cantonments will be done at the camp sites 
instead of at the mills. This will require a much smaller 
number of inspectors and will cost a great deal less. 

The several emergency bureaus established by lumber 
associations and different groups of mills are to have 
representatives on the ground who will be authorized to 
adjust any differences that may arise and accept pay- 
ment. The ordinary discount for cash will be insisted 
upon by the War Department, just the same as would 
be allowed by the lumbermen if the material were fur- 
nished to private parties. Some mills were at first in- 
clined to object to the allowance of a cash discount but 
it is insisted upon and will stand. 





—— 


PLACE ORDERS FOR CANTONMENT WORK 

Houston, TeEx., July 2.—According to H. C. Carr, 
chief construction engineer for Stone & Webster, who 
secured the contract for the construction of the army 
cantonment at San Antonio, the first order for lumber con- 
sisting of 800,900 feet has been placed thru the Southern 
Pine Association. A similar order is to be placed daily. 
Mr. Carr said that 300,000 feet of cedar posts will be 
needed, most of which will be purchased from points north 
where cedar grows in abundanee. All window frames 
and doors will be secured from Texas concerns, chiefly by 
the Waco Sash & Door Factory. 

It is expected that the cantonment will be ready for 
occupancy by Sept. 1, said Mr. Carr in an address to the 
Manufacturers’ Association of San Antonio, provided 
sufficient labor can be secured. The cantonment, which 
will house 40,000 men, is the first of the sixteen permanent 
cantonments to be erected. 

One of the big requirements of the Government will be 
3,000,000 railroad ties, a large part of which has already 
been furnished. It is reported that the retail yards in 
the San Antonio district have gathered a stock of about 
40,000{000 feet of lumber in preparation for emergency 
business. 








ONE THOUSAND CARPENTERS RUSH CON- 
STRUCTION WORK 

Los ANGELES, CaL., July 2.—A big impetus is being 
given the lumber and building trades by the establish- 
ment at Linda Vista mesa, eleven miles north of San 
Diego, of a cantonment to accommodate 30,000 men, 
entailing the construction of 2,000 houses, Thirty mil- 
lion feet of lumber will be required to complete the 
officers’ quarters, barracks and store houses. The rough 
lumber will cost approximately $300,000, which has all 
been contracted for with San Diego concerns, which have 
in stock more than the required quantity. One thousand 
carpenters are employed, several hundred having been 
brought from other parts of the State. Over $200,000 
will be spent for labor alone, and the cost of lumber and 
other material will bring the initial expenditure to about 
$1,000,000. The Santa Fe railroad is rushing the con- 
struction of fifteen miles of spur track from its main line 
to the army camp. A 150-foot bridge is being constructed 
in connection with the new track. 





SPECIFICATIONS RECEIVED FOR LUMBER FOR 
BUILDINGS 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 2.—Specifications for lumber for 
twelve 2-story buildings for the American Lake army 
cantonment were received Tuesday from Washington, 
D. C., by George 8. Long and J. T. Gregory and distrib- 
uted under authority conferred upon them by the West 
Coast lumbermen’s committee and National Council of 
Defense subcommittee. The total, about 250,000 feet, is 
but a drop in the bucket of the 25,000,000 or so feet that 
will be required. It was at once distributed among the 
mills by Mr. Long and Mr. Gregory and immediate de- 
livery begun. Thursday orders for 1,500,000 feet were 
distributed and is being delivered. An electric sawmill is 
being put up at American Lake for cutting the lumber 
into the proper lengths. Mills are in position to deliver 
as fast as the lumber can be used, the bulk of that from 
Tacoma being hauled out by auto truck, and the rest by 
rail. 

Orders for 5,000,000 feet of fir for immediate shipment 
to Des Moines, Iowa, tor construction of the army can- 





tonment at that place, were received Friday by Mr. 
Long and Mr. Gregory, who at once began distribution of 
the order among the Oregon and Washington mills, in- 
cluding those unable yet to share in distribution of the 
American Lake orders because of inability to make the 
immediate delivery. In all about 10,000,000 feet of fir 
will be placed for the Des Moines cantonment. 





CALL MEETING TO DISCUSS GOVERNMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 5.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau has issued a call for a general meeting of 
southern pine manufacturers to be held at the Gayoso 
Hotel in Memphis, Tenn., on Monday, July 9, to consider 
the Government lumber requirements. All southern pine 
manufacturers, whether association members or not, are 
invited to attend this conference. 

The bureau has received and is distributing orders for 
cantonment material for Des Moines, Iowa. It has been 
notified of the decision of General Goethals against pub- 
licity regarding shipbuilding contracts and program and 
will cobperate with the Federal agents in making it ef- 
fective. 





WORK ON NEW ENGLAND CAMP PROGRESSES 

Boston, Mass., July 3.—Virtually all of the lumber 
for the national army cantonment at Ayer, Mass., has 
now been contracted for. The entire order comprises 
approximately 16,000,000 feet. Of this total between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet is eastern spruce dimension ; 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet is North Carolina pine flooring 
and wainscoting, and the rest is eastern spruce and hem- 
lock boards. 

The order was placed by the War Department thru the 
lumber advisory council at Washington, and in accord- 
ance with the general views of leading New England lum- 
bermen who were represented at the conferences. In this 
connection it is of interest that the patriotie mass meet- 
ing of New England lumbermen called by Gov. Carl E, 
Milliken immediately after the war broke out, when lum- 
bermen in this section offered their services to the Gov- 
ernment in any way necessary, bore fruit in a practical 
way. At that time representatives of the trade prepared 
complete statistics of the various mills hereabout with 
detailed information regarding capacity, shipping facili- 
ties ete. So when it was announced that the national 
army drafted in the northeastern department would be 
quartered at Ayer the local lumbermen were ready with 
every detail of information the War Department might 
request or which might be of value. 

A conference was called and Frederie B. Cutler, of 
Stetson, Cutler & Co., with Chester C. Whitney, secretary 
of Perry & Whitney Co., were chosen a committee to at- 
tend to arrangements for supplying the Government with 
various important information, negotiating any possible 
difficulties about the schedules and distributing the hugh 
lumber order among the mills in a way which would in- 
sure the quickest possible deliveries. Messrs. Cutler and 
Whitney spent some time in Washington on this very im- 
portant commission and acquitted themselves in a most 
satisfactory and creditable way. 

There were conferences in Washington with Maj. Rob- 
ert Hamilton of the commissary department, who is in 
charge of the purchasing of all the material for the Ayer 
cantonment, and with members of the lumber advisory 
council. It was decided that to use any other material 
for the bulk of the construction than New England spruce 
would result in needless congestion of the railroads, al- 
ready crowded with freight beyond their capacity to 
handle. For this same reason, in part, it was decided 
not to use the B & better flat grain yellow pine flooring 
which, up to within a few days, it was regarded as vir- 
tually agreed upon as best for the purpose. The repre- 
sentatives of the New England lumber manufacturers 
frankly stated that it would be difficult to produce a 
sufficient quantity of satisfactory flooring, partition ete., 
here in this vicinity without more or less delay, and the 
result was the final decision to specify North Carolina 
pine flooring and wainscoting. Representatives of the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers were present and 
they agreed to take charge of this order, placing it 
among various mills in such a way that quick deliveries 
would be assured. The haul to Ayer, Mass., from the 
North Carolina pine mills is, of course, considerably 
shorter than the haul from the yellow pine flooring mills 
around the southern reaches of the Mississippi River. 
While this change in plans is, naturally, a disappoint- 
ment to some of the yellow pine flooring men here who 
were expecting to handle their share of the business, 
they are taking it philosophically and agree that it un- 
doubtedly is the best thing to do under the circumstances. 

Approximately 11,000,000 feet of the Ayer schedule 
consists of eastern spruce and hemlock and every foot 
of it will be shipped from mills in New England north 
of here and delivery is assured as rapidly as the car- 
penters can possibly handle the lumber. The order has 
been distributed in accordance with the advice of leading 
spruce and hemlock manufacturers and goes to about 
twelve different mills. The price to be paid for the 
spruce dimension is virtually on a par with present base 
quotations on frames. For the random hemlock boards 
the price will be $26 and $27 will be paid for the stock 
lengths of hemlock boards. All of the spruce boards 
taken, something like 4,000,000 feet, will be matched. 
The random matched spruce boards will be sold to the 
Government at $32 and the stock lengths of matched 
spruce boards at $34, which is about $1 or $2 less than 
can be obtained from private buyers here. ; 

Boston lumbermen feel that considerable credit should 
be given to Gov. Carl E. Milliken of Maine, who is him- 
self a prominent lumber manufacturer, for the fore- 
sighted arrangements which resulted in the very efficient 
handling of this business for the War Department. 

Construction at Ayer is already well under way and 
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lumber deliveries have begun. The 2,500 acres of scrub, 
second growth and wilderness are rapidly being trans- 
formed into an orderly camp. Things are beginning to 
grow mushroom fashion out of the gravelly soil, but as 
the great organization of workmen gets into its full 
stride, say the army engineering chief's tnere, the land- 
scape will change so fast that the present pace will seem 
snail-like. It was like the work of magie to see the 
storehouses go up by the railroad sidings the last few 
days. Some cars of lumber would roll onto the tracks 
from the main line near the staked-out site of a 2-story 
storehouse; a gang of roustabouts would swarm into and 
around them almost before the brakes were set, and the 
spruce scantling and boards at once would begin to flow 
in well-directed streams to where a great crew of car- 
penters stood with hammers poised. All the framing 
material passed at once to a little gasoline portable saw- 
mill standing conveniently near, and from which the 
standardized stock pattern parts speedily fell out to go 
into the Brobdingnagian puzzle which the hammer men 





were fitting together on the ground. Thus an entire ex- 
terior wall would be assembled in a twinkling, be raised 
into position, and another and another would join it, a 
lid would be put on and there was the completed house 
ready for the doors and windows and interior fittings. 
One day the crews started to build a set of ten one- 


story bunk houses for their own occupancy. These were 
of matched boards, sixteen feet wide by 110 feet long, 
each divided into twenty-six rooms. Two hundred ecar- 
penters and 125 laborers were set at this task. Without 
the help of the portable frame sawmill, which was not 
then ready, these men manufactured those ten houses out 
of 50,000 feet of lumber and 500 rolls of roof paper in 
a bit under two full days. This tremendous speed already 
could be doubled thru the much larger crews now re- 
cruited and the more complete equipment. 

There is no doubt now that the camp will be ready for 
the draft September 1. If the railroads do their part the 
lumbermen are sure they will place the necessary lumber 
there on time, anyway. 





SHIPBUILDING GROWS 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 

feet; motor ship Santa Elena, for W. R. Grace & Co., 
length 225 feet, breadth 43 feet 5 inches, depth 25 feet 
5 inches, tonnage 1,757; motor ship Santa Isabel, length 
225 feet, breadth 42 feet 5 inches, depth 25 feet 5 inches, 
tonnage 1,747, for W. R. Grace & Co.; auxiliary schooner 
Virginia Olson, for Oliver J. Olson & Co., length 235 feet, 
breadth 42 feet, depth 16 feet 5 inches. 

These wooden vessels will be placed in the lumber trade 
when completed, as will also the steamer with a carry- 
ing capacity of approximately 1,000,000 feet, now being 
constructed for Horace Baxter. The fact that it is ex- 
pected that the Government will have to commandeer 
vessels to transport lumber to some of the ship yards 
where wooden blockade runners are to be built, means 
that these new craft lor coastwise lumber shipments will 
be greatly needed. 

Le 


ORDERS FOR TWENTY-TWO ADDITIONAL 
SCHEDULES GIVEN TO MILLS 

New ORLEANS, La., July 2.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau today announced that orders for twelve 
additional wooden ship schedules had been distributed 
among the mills, contract for these vessels having 
been awarded by the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
the Universal Ship Building Co., of Houston, Tex. 
The bureau also has been notified that a contract has 
been awarded to the Portland Ship Ceiling Co., of 
Portland, Me., for four wooden ships, and that south- 
ern pine mills are cutting the material for two of 
these ships. According to the bureau’s compilation, 
this brings the total of Government contracts actually 
let for wooden cargo earriers of standard type to 
fifty-four. The bureau has placed with the mills or- 
ders for thirty-nine of the fifty-four schedules. 

Orders for cantonment material are likewise coming 
in steadily. Within the last three days the bureau 
has handled orders covering 38,100,000 of the 16,000,- 
000 feet of material needed for the cantonment at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; for 15,000,000 of the 16,000,- 
000 feet required for the Louisville (Ky.) cantonment 
and for 90 pereent of the material required for the 
cantonment at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Ground was cleared last week and foundation work 
started on the new emergency hospital at the Algiers 
naval station, New Orleans. The hospital will com- 
prise twenty-two buildings and oeeupy about four 
city squares. The plans were prepared by the navy 
bureau of Yards and Docks, and the contract was 
awarded to John Thatcher & Son, of Brooklyn, on the 
cost-plus basis. About half a million feet of southern 
pine will be used in the construction work. 

Since the above was written, it is learned that or- 
ders were today placed with the bureau for schedules 
for ten additional wooden hulls, to be built by the Tray- 
lor Shipbuilding Corporation, of Cornwell, Penn. 








GIVEN CONTRACTS FOR TEN VESSELS 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—The Patterson-MeDonald 
Shipbuilding Co., one of the most recent shipbuilding or- 
ganizations to establish in Seattle, has been given con- 
tracts for the construction of ten wooden vessels, work on 
which is to begin as soon as possible. The cost of the 
ships specified in these contracts amounts to over $8,000,- 
000, and the vessels to be constructed are of 3,200-ton 
capacity. The company has experienced some difficulty in 
getting the construction of its plant under way, owing to 
the inability to obtain trackage promptly. The lumber 
necessary to construct the plant and the ships, according to 
A. M. MeDonald, vice president and general manager of 
the concern, amounts to over 22,000,000 feet. The plant 
will furnish employment to over 1,000 men at the outset. 





SAVANNAH TO BUILD THIRTY VESSELS 


SavannaH, Ga., July 3.—Plans for the construction of 
ten of the wooden steamers of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration at a cost of several million dollars by the Na- 
tional Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., of Savannah,’ have 
been practically completed. Officials of the company 
have held conferenees with members of the shipping 
board, both at Washington and in Savannah, and it is 
ane practically assured that the vessels will be built 
lere, 

The plant will be located on Hutchinson Island, west 
of the Seaboard Airline bridge, on land purchased about 
a year ago by R. 8. Salas, of the Standard Supply & Fuel 
Co. Mr. Salas is one of the ineorporators of the com- 
pany. Little information regarding the plant is obtain- 
able, but it is understood construction work will begin 
shortly. ' 

The vessels to be built will be clectrically driven or 
with fuel oil motive power and will be built according 
to the standards of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 








INCREASINGLY ACTIVE 


The keels will be laid as soon as the ways can be con- 
structed. 

These ten steamers to be built by the National Ship- 
building & Drydock Co. will make a total of about thirty 
ships to be built here during the next year, and it is 
understood that some of the plants will be made perma- 
nent, and after the end of war will be converted into 
steel shipbuilding yards. 





APPOINTED CHIEF INSPECTOR FOR SHIP?ING 
BOARD 


New Orueans, La., July 2.—It is announced that 
C, F. Gardiner of Laurel, Miss., has been appointed chief 
inspector for the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the 
New Orleans district and will make his headquarters in 
the offices of Warren Johnson, the local naval architeet 
and engineer who is in general charge of the district. Mr. 
Gardiner has had long experience as a lumberman. Three 
other lumbermen—Max E. Miller, of Laurel; J. M. 
Swetman, of New Orleans, and J. 8. Richardson, of Gulf- 
port—have been tentatively appointed to assist him, their 
tenure depending, it is understood, on their capacity and 
ability to ‘‘make good’’ on the job. 





SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES REACH NEW 
MARK 


MosiLe, ALA., J * 2.—With a total payroll of nearly 
$40,000, shipbui and repairing is believed’ to have 
reached a new mark at Mobile during the last week. Be- 
sides the money paid the employees a large sum was ex- 
pended for lumber and other material, much of which 
meant additional payrolls in the Mobile district. The 
work was done by five companies located within less 
than a mile of each other. 

The four U-boat chasers under construction here are 
being planked and 150 workmen are engaged in their 
construction. The contractors feel assured they will be 
able to deliver all four of them in the early fall, ahead of 
the contract time, owing to the favorable conditions under 
which the work is being prosecuted, the men all working 


under cover. 
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EMPLOYEES AT BOX FACTORIES STRIKE 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—About 1,600 employees 
of the four big box factories of Kansas City are on 
strike and operations at the plants are being much in- 
terfered with. The trouble started at the Forrester- 
Nace Box Co.’s plant. An employee who had been del- 
egated to make demands for increased wages was dis- 
charged. The strikers assert that the discharge resulted 
from his demand for higher pay while the box com- 
pany’s officials say that he was discharged because he 
took advantage of a leave of absence to visit another 
plant and try to get the employees there to strike. The 
box company officials say that they are paying their 
employees the union scale with time and a half for 
overtime and they object to the plants being unionized, 
The companies affected are the Forrester-Nace Box Co., 
the Kansas City Packing Box Co., the Inman Box Co., 
and the C. T. Downey Box Co. The increase demanded 
is 214 eents an hour, 
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GOVERNMENT WILL INVESTIGATE PRODUCTION COSTS 
(Concluded from Page 31.) 


and the fir regions. Other things equal this will add to 
the expensiveness of the production. Also it may in 
some instances be found necessary to undertake more 
expensive logging operations in order to seeure timber 
of a quality adequate for this emergency purpose. In 
fact, whatever substantial readjustments are necessary, 
in either the logging or milling operations, to enable the 
mills to meet the specifications and the delivery require- 
ments will add to the cost. 

On the other hand the actual increase in costs of pro- 
duction per thousand feet of lumber because of the in- 
creases in wages and in the prices paid for equipment 
and supplies has been frequently overstated. There 
have been numerous factors tending to counterbalance 
the inerease due to these causes. Many mills, moreover, 
for more than a year have been manufacturing ship stock. 
For these mills the readjustments will be of little mo- 
ment. It is a matter of general knowledge that the aver- 
age costs of production of lumber of approximately sim- 
ilar grade, mill run, have varied as widely as $4 a thou- 
sand feet in the Douglas fir region. In the South the pro- 
portionate difference has been even greater. But it is 
probable that more uniform actual costs exist as between 
those mills which may be able to handle the ship lumber 
contracts. A thoro investigation such as the one now 


under way is the only means of ascertaining the exact 
facts. 











30,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AIl the merchantable 
dead timber standing and down and all the live 
timber marked or designated for cutting on an 
area embracing about 3,570 acres in Township 
10 North, Range 83 West and Township 10 
North, Range 84 West, 6th P. M., in the basin 
of the North Fork of Elk River Route National 
Forest, Colorado, estimated to be 13,000,000 
feet B. M. of live lodgepole pine, 13,300,000 feet 
B. M. of live Engelmann spruce, 2,400,000 feet 
B. M. of live alpine fir and 1,700,000 feet B. M. 
of dead lodgepole pine and Engelmann spruce, 
log scale, more or less, and an unestimated 
amount of material 
able for mine props, mine ties and fence posts. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates 
$1.60 per M feet B. M. for live lodgepole pine 
and Engelmann spruce saw-timber, $.75 per 
M. feet B. M. for dead, $.59 per M feet B. M. 
for alpine fir, and $.0015 per linear foot for mine 
props, posts, mine ties and other material meas- 
ured by the linear foot. Rates to be readjusted 
every five years. 

DEPOSIT—With bid $2,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit if the 
contract and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Denver, Colo- 
rado, up to and including August 138, 1917. 


of the above species, suit- 


considered, 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

3efore bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District 
Colorado, or the Forest 
Springs, Colorado. 


Denver, 
Steamboat 


Forester, 
Supervisor, 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, We repay 
the excess, ‘ 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. ; 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
New York,N.Y. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO Est. 1876. 


NEW YORK 
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Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


and particularly so 
when you can tie up 
with a source of supply 
exceeding 200 million 
feet, as is the case with 
us. 


Oak, Ash, 
Gum, 
Magnolia, 
Cypress, 
Hickory, 
Yellow Pine. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT ROBT. CHISOLM,G.S.A. 
TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. a 


Ss outhern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
| FEeXSeT™ Hardwood Co. | 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 


gy Hardwood Dept. 




















Yel low - Hardwoods Ti 
Pin e Cedar Poles 


Piling & Posts 
aricept Red Cedar Shingles 


L. L. HAY, 2 <eirmbrssavines 


and Trust Bldg., 


Columbus,Qhio , 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 

























‘*‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


im WOFELT 








The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St.,Winona, Minn. 
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ROPE of average quality 

will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the —E 
Rope. It is the ability of os 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MOTOR TRUCK FIELD 





Closed Cab Will Increase Efficiency in Winter—First Long Freight Route Is Established— 
Government to Buy Many Machines 





TRUCK COMPANY IS DOUBLING ITS OUTPUT 


Probably no industry is experiencing any sounder or firmer 
growth at present than the manufacture of motor trucks. 
The country as a whole is just waking up to the merits of the 
motor delivery system, and the domestic demand together 
with the war needs is taxing the existing plants to capacity. 
One of the fastest growing concerns is the United States 
Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which was established 
in 1909 and incorporated in 1914. The large business of the 
United States Motor Truck Co. has been built up upon a 
quality product, and the trucks manufactured by the com- 
pany are giving splendid service in all sections of the coun- 
try. The company is at present doubling its production, 
which is already the largest in its history. Two shifts of 
eleven hours each are run each day and even then the com- 
pany is hardly able to keep up with orders. 

Some changes were recently made in the personnel and 
management of the company, which will serve to strengthen 
it greatly. Robert S. Stewart, vice president, is to be the 
executive officer in charge of the United States Motor Truck 
Co. Forrest J. Alvin is to be general manager and director 
of sales. Mr. Alvin has a splendid record as a successful 
executive, and is sure to assist greatly in solving the problems 
of the United States Motor Truck Co. 





DEVELOPS ‘‘ALL YEAR CAB’’ TO KEEP 
DRIVERS PROTECTED 


It is a well known fact that men work best when they 
are warm, comfortable and protected from the elements. 
Therefore, an innovation that is destined to have a marked 
effect on the efficiency and comfort of motor truck drivers, 
and one that will give increased results to truck owners is 
that of the ‘“‘All Year Cab,” originated, designed and built by 
the Kissel Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis. It is a new 
adaptation of Kissel’s original convertible idea, giving to 
truck drivers a closed, warm cab in winter and which can 
be easily and quickly changed into an open cab in summer. 

Every lumberman knows that he gets less work out of 
teamsters and truck drivers during cold, unpleasant weather 
































KISSEL “ALL YEAR CAB” READY FOR OPERATION 
IN THE WINTER 


than when it is nice and pleasant. Therefore, this closed 
cab idea is sure greatly to increase the efficiency of drivers. 
The accompanying illustration shows an ‘All Year Cab” 
ready for winter use. ‘Standing a little over five feet from 
the chassis frame to roof, the cab frame is built of extra 
hard wood, well bolted and locked so that chilly blasts can 
not penetrate. The sides and doors are well covered and 
Pittsburgh plate glass is inserted wherever necessary to 
insure a clear vision upon all sides for the driver. There is 
seating capacity for three men with plenty of leg room, so 
that if necessary helpers can be sent along and will not have 
to ride out in the cold. Tank and tool compartments are 
under the seat, while on the sides are metal pockets for 
time, tire, gasoline and other mileage record cards and 
books. A rain-proof windshield is included with the equip- 
ment. 

To change the “All Year Cab” into the Kissel standard 
open summer cab, the winter inclosures, consisting of wind- 
shield, side, door, and rear windows are easily and quickly 
removed. No longer will truck drivers and helpers have to 
work unprotected in winter weather. No longer need truck 
owners jeopardize their property in the hands of frozen 
drivers. Undoubtedly Kissel’s ‘All Year Cab” fills a long 
felt want. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIVES BIDS ON TRUCKS 


Highty-seven motor truck manufacturers have tendered 
bids to the Government in accord with the tentative specifi- 
cations recently issued for 35,000 trucks. Just how many 
trucks will be ordered will be determined by the immediate 
needs and the prospective needs for the coming year. Bids 
on 114-ton and 3-ton trucks were desired principally and the 
prices are to hold for the present fiscal year. No announce- 
ment has been made of the price to be paid, or how soon the 
machines will be needed. It is significant, however, that 
many of the bidders informed the Government that deliveries 
could be started at once, while in other cases thirty, sixty 
or ninety days were set as the dates at which trucks could 
be turned over. Some few manufacturers, tho, reported 





that they are so booked ahead with orders that it will be six 
months before they can assure the Government of any 
trucks. It is estimated that there are not more than 40,000 
motor trucks on the entire western battle front in Europe 
and so an order for 35,000 from the United States Govern- 
ment would place this country on a par with any of the 
other nations, to say the least. 

The Government gave motor trucks a very severe trial 
on the border and in Mexico last summer and it speaks 
well for the efficiency displayed that they are to be used 
in such great quantities by the army now. In fact, the 
modern army would be almost helpless without the motor 
truck. Lumbermen that are thinking of purchasing trucks 
had better quit thinking and buy—that is, if they want to 
be sure and get the trucks. ‘There is another point that is 
well worth considering. ‘That is the question of trailers. 
The trailer gave just as good satisfaction as the motor truck 
in last summer's operations and it is certain that the Gov- 
ernment will make large purchases from the trailer manu- 
facturers. 





FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN AND BACK AGAIN 
BY MOTOR TRUCK 


Lumbermen who are interested in learning just how well a 
motor truck will stand up under the most gruelling conditions 
will be interested in reading the account of a trip by motor 
truck from Seattle, Wash., to New York and thence back to 
Seattle. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce is very much interested 
in the National Parks Highway and to prove that this road 
is capable of travel from ocean to ocean selected a 144-ton 
GMC truck out of stock and loaded it with a capacity load 
of freight for delivery in New York. The truck was equipped 
with an extra heavy body, but other than that and the pur- 
chase along the road of some extra heavy chains, no changes 
were made in the truck. The truck was placed in the care 
of William Warwick, a man who had never before operated a 
motor truck. He was accompanied thruout the trip by his 
wife and the two of them had some of the most remarkable 
experiences in overland travel that have ever been recorded. 
This feat of the GMC truck will stand out prominently in the 
history of the motor truck industry for some time and the re- 
sult attests not only the ability of the driver but the sturdi- 
ness and mechanical perfection of the truck. So numerous 
have been the demands for the details of the trip that the 
General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., got Mr. War- 
wick to prepare an account of his trip and, together with 
illustrations taken by him, has just issued the story in an 
attractive booklet form for the benefit of any who wish to 
read it. 

The illustrations are especially interesting. They show the 
motor truck in practically every possible predicament, except- 
ing one case in which the truck was almost washed away by 
a cloudburst. Mr. Warwick's éxperience in the mud of every 
State thru which he passed, over mountains and thru can- 
yons makes a tale as romantic as any fiction and as full of 
interest as the memoirs of Bayard Taylor and other travelers 
of note. 

It took just thirty-one days of actual running time for the 
truck to arrive in New York. This feat, however, did not 
satisfy Mr. Warwick, so he turned right around and drove 
the truck back to the Pacific coast city by the way of the 
middle West and the Southwest, striking the west Coast at 
Los Angeles and then proceeding northward along the Coast 
roads. The booklet is of very great interest and well worth 
careful study. In fact if one starts reading, the book will 
not be put down until the text is completed, so interesting 
is it. 

The General Motors Truck Co. will gladly send a copy to 
anyone requesting it. 





ESTABLISHES LONG TRUCK FREIGHT ROUTE 

It is probable that few people realize the great part the 
motor truck has played in keeping the car shortage from be- 
ing felt to an even greater extent than it has been felt during 
the last year. Generally speaking, everyone realizes that in 
the short haul field the motor truck has made great progress, 
but few have realized that before long there will be numerous 
motor truck freight routes thruout the country that will be 
fully as important as the railroads. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has for some time prophe- 
sied the establishment of these long motor transportation 
lines, and has now put this prophesy to the actual test by 
establishing a line, operating between its factory at Akron, 
Ohio, and Boston, Mass., hauling tires to its eastern branches 
and returning laden with cotton fabric from the Goodyear 
Cotton Mills at Goodyear, Conn., a trip of 1,540 miles. Three 
round trips have already been made, the last of which was 
accomplished in seven and one-half days. 

The truck used on these pioneer trips is a 5-ton Packard 
with standard motor and chassis, and fitted with a special 
body. Behind the driver’s seat is a special sleeping compart- 
ment, the width of the truck cab. Two drivers are carried 
so that the motor freight train may be in continual motion; 
one rests or sleeps while the other drives the train. The 
tires used on this truck are of the same construction as ordi- 
nary Goodyear cord tires, except that they carry a larger 
number of plies of cords and much additional rubber. They 
thus carry a 5-ton load with no more damage to the road 
than that caused by an ordinary touring car, as the tire is 
sufficiently large to cushion the load, absorb all shocks and 
distribute the weight over a greatly increased section of road 
surface. It is probable that before long more of these long 
distance motor truck routes will be established. 


eer 


STATISTICIANS are busy proving that the street cleaning 
bill of American municipalities could be cut down one half 
by the elimination of horses. 


eee 


LUMBERMEN are always asking how long a motor truck will 
continue to give first class service. For that reason it is 
interesting to learn that the first motor truck of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s fleet at Akron, Ohio, has just been dis- 
charged from active service. Altho it was not worn out by 
any means it was traded in as part payment for a new truck 
of the same make. Since its inauguration into service on 
May 25, 1908, this old freighter has hauled hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of materials more than 75,000 miles, equal to 
three times the distance around the earth. Incidentally it 
has seen the Goodyear factory quadruple in size and output. 
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HYMENEAL | 


COMBS-LONG.—Miss Loula Long, daughter of R. A. 
Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Long, Kansas City, Mo., was united inemarriage Saturday 
evening, June 30, to Robert Pryor Combs, also of Kansas 
City, at Corinthian Hall, the town home of the Longs. 
After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Combs left for Colorado 
Springs, where they will spend their honeymoon. In 
August Mr. Combs will go to Fort Riley, Kan., to take 
training in the officers’ reserve corps and Mrs. Combs will 
join her father and mother at Glenwood Springs to spend 
the remainder of the summer. 

The ceremony was performed by the bridegroom’s 
father, the Rev. George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the 
Independence Boulevard Christian Church, in the large 
hall before an improvised altar of tree and farleyance 
ferns, at each side of which were tall wicker vases filled 
with pink gladiolus and blue delphinium. 
stairway was beautifully and artistically decorated with 
flowers. Before the ceremony the bride’s cousin, Miss 
Margaret Wilson, of Manito, Colo., standing on the 
stair landing sang ‘‘Because,’’ accompanied by Hans Feil 











ROBERT PRYOR COMBS 


at the organ, who played the bridal chorus from ‘‘Lohen- 
grin” as a processional. The bride was attended by her 
niece, Martha Lamar Ellis, as maid of honor. The flower 
bearers were Mary Elizabeth Tucker and Master Robert 
A. Long Ellis. The bride descended the stairs with her 
father, by whom she was given in marriage. Her gown 
of satin was veiled in Bohemian lace. A wreath of lilies 
of the valley formed a coronet from which was draped a 
rose point veil. She carried a shower bouquet of bride’s 
roses and lilies of the valley. KErette T. Combs attended 
his brother as best man. 

A bridal dinner for thirty guests, members of the two 
families, followed. Large silver vases filled with bridal 
roses and lilies of the valley surrounding the bride's cake 
embedded in pink sweet peas and lilies of the valley. 
From the central chandelier hung garlands of smilax and 
pink roses. 

Mrs. Combs has paid special attention to horses for 
several years and her stable is one of the best known in 
the United States. Her horses, driven by herself, have 
taken prizes in the largest horse shows of the nation for 





MRS. ROBERT PRYOR COMBS 
the last five years. Mr. Combs is a son of the Rev. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church, of which Mr. Long and his 
family are members and to which Mr. Long. has made 
many gifts. He is a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and is engaged in the banking business in Kansas 
City, being vice president of the Kansas City Terminal 
Trust Co. Mr. and Mrs. Combs have known each other 
from childhood. 


GALLAGHER-PFIFFNER.—The marriage of Miss Ra- 
mona Pfiffner, daughter of E. J. Pfiffner, of the E. J. 
Pfiffner Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., and Joseph J. Galla- 
gher, attorney for the Northwestern Life Insurance Co., 
of Milwaukee, occurred at Stevens Point June 27, Rev. 
W. J. Rice officiating. The bride is an accomplished 
musician. 


GREEF-BALLOU.—The wedding of Karl Day. Greef 
and Miss Dora M. Ballou was impressively solemnized at 
the Presbyterian Church in Cadillac, Mich., June 27. The 
bride, who entered the church upon the arm_of her 
father, Henry Ballou, was attended by Miss Florence 
King, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 2s maid of honor. Master 
Mott Heath, as ring bearer, led the wedding processional 
and was followed by the flower girls, Kate and Helen 
Thompson. The groom’s best man was H. L. Greef, of 
DeLong, Ill., a brother, and the ushers were: Howard 
Thompson, Henry Ballou, jr., and Dr. Fred Heath. Dr. 
Johnstone conducted the impressive ring service. Many 
out-of-town relatives and friends attenaed the wedding. 
Following the ceremony a reception was held in the 
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church rooms, after which Mr. and Mrs. Greef left for 
Chicago, where they will visit for some time before leav- 
ing for Arthur, Ill., where they will make their home 
after Aug. 1, and where the groom is manager of the 
Arthur Lumber & Fuel Co., a branch yard of the Midland 
Lumber Co., of Freeport, Ill. 


COOK-PAINE.—Miss Martha Wheeler Paine, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Paine, her father being sec- 
retary of the Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., became 
the bride of Henry H. Cook, of Alexandria, Ind., son of 
former Congressman Samuel A. Cook, of Neenah, at a 
quiet home wedding June 30, followed with a wedding 
breakfast at the Paine residence, 870 Algoma Street, 
Oshkosh. The young people left early in the afternoon 
for New York City and will go from there to Maine and 
Canada for about a month. They will reside at Alex- 
andria, Ind., where Mr. Cook is vice president of the 
Alexandria Paper Co. The marriage ceremony of the 
Episcopal church was performed in the living room of 
the Paine home by Rev. Francis L. Palmer, of Stillwater, 
Minn., uncle of the bride. 


RADFORD-GULLIFORD.—At the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. H. Gulliford in Oshkosh, Wis., June 30, the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Miss Catyann Gulliford, to Donald 
H. Radford, of the Radford & Wright Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., was solemnized, the Rev. John W. Greenwood, 
rector emeritus of Trinity Episcopal church, officiating. 
Miss Bessie Gulliford, a sister of the bride, was maid of 
honor and Weston Radford, of Winnipeg, brother of the 
groom, was best man. Little friends and relatives of the 
bride were ribbon girls and flower bearers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Radford left during the evening for a wedding trip. After 
Aug. 1 they will be at home at 1405 London Road, Duluth. 
Mrs. Radford is a graduate of the Oshkosh high school 
and the department of music at the University of Wis- 
consin and has been teaching music and drawing at 
Edgerton, Wis. Mr. Radford is a graduate of Philips 
Exeter Academy and the Boston School of Technology. 
He is the son of Charles W. Radford, of Radford Bros. 
& Co., of Oshkosh. 


BRYANT-MILLIKEN.—Miss Harriet True Milliken, a 
sister of Gov. Carl E. Milliken and daughter of the Hon. 
Charles A. Milliken, of Augusta, Me., both prominent 
lumber manufacturers, became the bride of Dr. Edmund 
Chauncey Bryant, also of Augusta, June 30. They will 
be at home after Aug. 1 at 57 Western Avenue, Augusta. 
The marriage festivities were the most brilliant seen in 
the Maine capital in some years. 


WYLIE-HARE.—Mrs. Daisy Holbrook Hare, of San 
Francisco, Cal., and Alfred Weld Wylie, of Chicago, IIl., 
were united in marriage at Oakland, Cal., June 20. Mrs. 
Wylie is the daughter of Mrs. C. H. Holbrook, of San 
Francisco, and before his death her father was a well 
known lumberman of Dunsmuir and the Shasta country. 
Mr. Wylie represents several coast concerns in the Chi- 
cago market and he and Mrs. Wylie will make their home 
in Chicago after Aug. 1 





SLACK-CLARK.—Miss Lily Clark, daughter of the late 
Uriel Clark, lumberman of St. uis, Mo., and Willard 
Stoll Slack, of Trenton, N. J., were united in marriage in 
St. Louis July 2, at the home of the bride, 29 Portland 
Place. Wedding plans were hastened because Mr. Slack 
is a member of the New Jersey militia and may soon be 
called to the front. Because of the illness of Mrs, Clark 
and the fact that the family is in mourning for Mr. Clark 
the wedding arrangements were simple and only imme- 
diate members of the family witnessed the ceremony. 
Mr. Slack is associated with his father in the real estate 
and construction business in Trenton. 


WILBERT-POSTELL.—Thomas A. Wilbert and Miss 
Winifred Glover Postell were united in marriage June 27 
at the Church of the Holy Communion in Plaquemine, La. 
Both are members of prominent families. Following the 
ceremony a reception was tendered the wedding party at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. L. T. Postell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert departing later the same evening 
on a honeymocn trip to New Orleans and Asheville. The 
groom is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Wilbert, the 
former being president of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Plaquemine. 








JACKSON-BECKER.—At the home of the_ bride's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. H. Becker, Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 19, occurred the wedding of Miss Mary Becker 
and Howard T. Jackson, the ceremony being performed by 
the Rev. Samuel G. Trexler, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. Mr. Jackson is the son of George A. Jackson, 
of the lumber and cooperage firm, Jackson & Tindle. 
After the ceremony the bride and groom left for an 
eastern motor trip and after Aug. 15 will be at home 
at 87 Oakland Place, Buffalo. 


BAKEY-BICKTA.—James P. Bakey, for the last fifteen 
years with the wholesale lumber concern of Rayner & 
Parker, Philadelphia, Pa., and for several years their 
traffiCc manager, was united in marriage June 14 to Miss 
Helen C. Bickta, at the Sacred Heart Church, Wilmington, 
Del. After a honeymoon trip thru New England the 
couple will live at 5797 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, where 
they will be at home to receive the congratulations of 
their large circle of friends. 


BLANCHARD-LANE.—The engagement is announced 
of Wells Blanchard, son of Herbert W. Blanchard, head 
of the Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., to Miss 
Helen Leroy Lane, daughter of Mrs. Nathaniel T. Lane, 
of St. Louis, Mo. It is believed that the wedding plans 
will be hastened by the war, for Mr. Blanchard has just 
resigned from his important position with his father’s 
firm to serve the country. Acts of mercy rather than the 
modern scientific slaughter which warfare has become 
appeal to Mr. Blanchard and he soon may be risking his 
life on the battlefield with the United States troops as a 
member of the American: Red Cross. At present he is 
serving as secretary to one of the principal executive 
officers of the Red Cross. The Blanchard home is in 
Nashawtue Road, Concord, Mass. 








SUBORDINATING PLEASURE TO PATRIOTISM 


The La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club will forego 
its annual picnic this year, its reasons being that 


Owing to war conditions, leading many individuals and 
organizations to forego unnecessary expense, also the dis- 
continuance of many Social functions, that more time, effort 
and money may be given to the urgent requirements of the 
times, the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club's officers and 
directors have decided to cancel the annual picnic of the club 
this year. 

The notice is addressed to all members and is signed 
by F. B. Elliott, secretary. 





HOLD LOVE FEAST AND EXPERIENCE 
MEETING 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 2.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Club of Birmingham held its monthly meeting 
and dinner at the Moulton Hotel Friday night. The 
meeting developed into a love feast and experience meet- 
ing. Dealers told of their difficulties in getting lumber 
thru the blockade, getting cars and labor. Incidentally 
many new jokes were sprung on Brad Wood, the official 
butt of the jokes of the club members. No business of 
any importance was transacted, and the meeting devel- 
oped that all of the local dealers are ‘‘bulls’’ of the first 
water, 








Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR ph we howe cond pee 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


; Hardwood =n¢ Hemlock — 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











BIRCH for QUICK SALE 











50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. : 

50 M_ 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Cominon. — 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 











Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


E.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 





Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
established 185 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>| Hotel le Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


Ole a 
cD 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 

















SHIP BUILDERS 


and barge builders require long and heavy 


timbers. We can cut up to 120 feet long. 


Let us figure on your next bill. We guar- 


antee satisfaction. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 











New Model, “Type E.” 


A Steam Whistle Electrically Operated 


Fast, accurate, dependable can be afhxed to your skid- 


der in an hour~—pays for itself in a month— installed in 
over 100 camps. Read new booklet 0 users and 
why they say “it means an added car of logs a day.” 


Write for Booklet. 


C. M. LOVSTED & Co. 


Manufacturers — Patentees 


70S Alaska Bldg.. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S.A. 














THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 

berman Poet’’, including ““ TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch jy¢¢ pow America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ;\ sve °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The requirements of the Government for army cantonments 
and aviation camps are proving a wonderful help for the sash 
and door trade thruout the country. As one sash and door 
man expressed it, such requirements are “filling the gap” be- 
cause of the lightness in building operations. The sash and 
door requirements for the Government are enormous and the 
sash and door people, like the lumbermen, are giving prompt 
service in delivery to the points where cantonments and avia- 
tion camps are located. Practically every sash and door cen- 
ter thruout the country is being benefited by the Government 
orders and on that account there is less complaint over condi- 
tions than otherwise would be made. 

Naturally at this time of the year the Chicago sash and 
door trade expects a lull and business is not very active, with 
the exception of Government requirements. Local sash and 
door people are getting a part of that business and, coming 
at a time when building operations are below normal, the 
Government business is more than welcome. Prices remain 
firm on all items in the sash and door line. 





Minneapolis and St. Paul yards are developing a good run 
of city trade, which has been slowly increasing for some 
weeks. Stock sizes sell unusually well for the moderate 
priced residences which are a feature of the local building 
movement. Contractors complain of little doing in large 
buildings, either business blocks or apartments, but the small 
residence is coming strong as a factor in the situation. Coun- 
try yard trade shows improvement and the factories are doing 
all they can to get orders shipped out promptly, expecting 
serious trouble later on with cars. 

Baltimore manufacturers are called upon to furnish sash, 
doors and blinds in large quantities. To the ordinary re- 
quirements has been added the work of the army cantonments 
under construction, and they make big additions to the prod- 
uct to be furnished. While the millmen wish to take care of 
the wants of the Government on a relatively low basis as a 
matter of patriotism, the quotations have naturally advanced, 
and are now on a level that compares with the prices of other 
woed products. Private business is done on a decidedly re- 
munerative basis and there is work enough in hand to keep 
the factories going for some time. 

The volume of business at the Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories 
shows some decline from a year ago and the number of dwell- 
ings is not up to the normal, but the mills have a great num- 
ber of small repair jobs to look after, which keeps them fairly 
busy. High material prices are said to work some against 
building construction and a shortage of labor also causes 
much complaint. 

The trade in Cincinnati and vicinity is depending on Gov- 
ernment requirements to keep business moving thruout the 
summer and to make up for the decline in the demand from 


contracting builders, conspicuous during the last month. 
Quotations are held strongly on all civilian business, but are 
scaled to some extent on Government business. However, 
it is felt that the expansion of the industry thru the Goy- 
ernment demand is timely and sustaining, altho at the present 
prices of lumber not much can be deducted from list prices 
even on Government contracts. 

St. Louis planing mills are now experiencing the dullest 
period they have had for some time. Several of the com- 
panies are operating on good sized contracts on outside jobs 
and city construction work, but the majority are doing very 
little and are operated on short hours and with small forces. 
Unsettled conditions still hinder speculative building. 

Factories at Kansas City are pleased with the volume of 
business that has come in the last week, and indications are 
that builders are catching their breath again after the war 
scare. However, manufacturers do not expect much _ busi- 
ness the next forty to sixty days and many salesmen will be 
taken off the road thru July and part of August for the 
dull season will be at its height at that time. <A satisfactory 
amount of figuring is going on and the prospects appear 
bright for a very good fall business, depending somewhat upon 
the crop developments. Prices are very firm on all sash and 
door and millwork items, 

The fir door and general millwork market at Tacoma, 
Wash., continues strong. The factories are well supplied 
with orders and predictions of higher values are heard. 

Business is just fair at San Francisco plants. The door 
factories in the San Francisco Bay region are moderately 
busy for the time of year. The door departments of the white 
pine sawmills in the Sierras are rushed with work and many 
have orders ahead. Good shipments of white pine door stock 
and open sash to the East are being made and there is an in- 
creased supply of dry lumber available for cutting up. 

Window glass trade expects-some sharp advances early in 
the fall. Such a forecast is based on the fact that com 
paratively little glass will be produced this summer and on 
the unfavorable fuel and labor outlook during the next few 
months. One of the large producers of window glass pre- 
dicts that the total production of the fire of 1917-1918 will 
not be more than 60 percent of that of 1916-1917. The sum- 
mer curtailment of glass production has already started. 


ODD DBD ILD II IOI 


THat DovucG.as fir can produce 1,754 board feet per acre 
has been definitely proved by foresters connected with the 
Portland (Ore.) office of the Forest Service, who have re- 
cently compiled figures from careful measurements taken in 
1911 and 1916, on two half-acre plots in Lane County, Ore., 
on the Siuslaw national forest. 





| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








LOGGERS’ STEAM WHISTLE IS OPERATED 
ELECTRICALLY 


In the great logging camps of the Northwest and thruout 
British Columbia there has come into use a new loggers’ 
signal whistle that is electrically operated and that is termed 
by users one of the greatest aids in rapid logging recently 
brought out. This whistle is known as ‘“‘Toots-k” type E and 
is made by C. M. Lovsted & Co., of Seattle, Wash. 

Users claim that it is the fastest and most accurate loggers’ 
signal ever devised. The whistle gains its electrical energy 
from an 18-unit battery and each signal comes with a thou- 
sand feet of signal cable. The whistle can be adjusted to a 
skidder in an hour and users say pays for itself in a month; 












The Log Scoots 


WHEN 


“TOOTS-E” Toots! 





TYPE "EE", 
KNOWN AS 
“ROOTS - o" 










in fact, several of the biggest loggers say it gives them an 
added car of logs a day. These signals have been tested out 
to 8,000 feet and have proved perfectly satisfactory at that 
distance. In operation the insulated signal cable may be 
dropped on the ground and wound around logs or over brush 
piles and all that is necessary to operate the whistle is to 
press the signalman’s handle. The electricity insures speedy 


operation of the signal, while the steam gives volume to the 
sound. Verhaps the best proof of the worth of ‘‘Toots-E”’ 
as a signaling device is shown by the testimonials written 
by users. 

Among the users along the Pacific coast are the Great 
Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., that uses six; 
the Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal., that bought two in 
1917 and later added six more; the Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash., purchased two in 1915 and three in 1917; 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., 
that bought two in 1915 and three more in 1917; the Deer 
Island Logging Co., on the Columbia River, that purchased 
one in March of this year and two more in June; the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Cal., that bought one in Janu- 
ary, 1917, and four more this June. 

The loggers of British Columbia have a reputation of be- 
ing quite conservative and difficult to interest in machinery 
the merits of which are not known, so the fact that sixteen 
“Toots-” type E signals were sold in one trip of fourteen 
days in British Columbia shows very clearly that the worth 
of this signal system is beyond dispute. This point is em- 
phasized when one realizes that these Canadian loggers have 
to pay a duty of about $45 on each whistle. 

The Feather River Lumber Co., of Feather Riyer, Cal., 
has also ordered six signals for immediate installation. 

All about *“Toots-E” and what users say regarding it is con- 
tained in an interesting little booklet that may be obtained 
upon request from the makers, C. M. Lovsted & Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

This signal system is worthy of close attention from all 
loggers North, South, Kast and West. It undoubtedly in- 
creases the output of logs and is safe and dependable. Any 
device that means added efficiency day by day and hour by 
hour should demand attention these days when logs and 
more logs is the ery of the hour. 





APPOINTS NEW ORLEANS RESIDENT MANAGER 
D. B. Mugan, formerly associated with the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. in charge of its electrical department at New 
Orleans, has been appointed resident manager of the Edison 
Storage Battery Supply Co., with headquarters at 601 Bar- 
onne Street, New Orleans. Lumbermen are giving more and 
more attention to labor saving devices, now that the cost 
of labor is increasing to such an extent and the shortage is 
growing at even the advanced rates. As one result of these 
conditions the South is full of promise for considerable de- 
velopment in the sale of commercial street trucks, storage 
battery industrial trucks and storage battery tractors. Mr. 
Mugan’s wide acquaintance and popularity indicate that this 
section of the country will be developed as never before. 


ODDO OOOO 


AMERICAN lumbermen desiring an agent in France may 
get in touch with a Frenchman desiring to act in that 
capacity by writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., for details regarding foreign 
trade opportunity No. 24776. Correspondence may be in 
English and references will be furnished. 


PAPI III III 


Exports of lumber from Nicaragua during 1916 are esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 feet from the Pacific coast and 8,600,000 
feet from the Atlantic coast. Cedar, mahogany and other 
eabinet woods constitute the chief lumber imports of the 
United States from Nicaragua. 
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~ LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 2.—With ideal weather conditions better progress is 
being made in getting timber out of the woods than at any 
time since the high water of some weeks ago. Notwithstand- 
ing searcity of labor and growing complaint on that score, 
logs are being cut and hauled in a more aggressive manner 
ind while the supply is by no means large the outlook for 
adequate stocks is brighter than for months. 

Lumber interests here are in thoro accord with the request 
of the Council of National Defense that on account of the 
need of steel for shipbuilding and other Government activities 
consumers of steel be urged to substitute wood wherever 
possible. Apprehension is expressed that if the war con- 
iinues long, entailing increased demands for steel, millmen 
will eventually be up against it for saws. It is said that 
some manufacturers of steel saws are already experiencing 
difficulty in securing needed material. 

“Price cuts very little figure in ‘he hardwood lumber busi- 
ness now,” said a prominent manufacturer today. ‘Buyers 
ire willing to pay almost any price necessary to secure 
tock for their requirements, an) my principal regret at 
the end of each day is that I soli as much lumber as I did. 

have never seen such demand, and the tendency of the 
market is toward a still higher ringe of prices.” 

The car situation, according to J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is 
rather better in Mississippi than « short time ago and some- 
what less satisfactory in Arkans This applies to cars for 
iandling outbound shipments ©! lumber. Mr. Townshend 
says there is no change in the tlat car situation and that 
most mills at Memphis and elsewhere in this territory have 
only a moderate supply of logs, with the result that they 
are in no position to withstand ony further reduction in flat 
cars for log handling without ing forced to close down. 
Most of the mills here are operating on full time but every 
now and then it is necessary to close down some plant for 
two or three days at a time. 

Prominent members of the lumber trade here joined in the 
entertainment of Gen. Leonard \Wood, who came to Memphis 
to inspect sites for one of the national guard cantonments. 
The selection of the cantonment site is left entirely to him, 
according to Washington advices, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations here are bringing all possible 
pressure to bear on General Wood to secure this prize for 
Memphis. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


July 8.—A lull in the former robust demand for hardwoods, 
attributed by distributers and manufacturers to the serious- 
ness of the local car shortage situation, has featured the 
Nashville market during the last week. Dealers are in- 
clined to the opinion that buyers have lost patience with the 
ability of Nashville operators to make deliveries and are 
turning their attention to other markets where the situation 
is hardly so acute. For the last two weeks the car shortage 
has reached the same stringency so noticeable in the early 
winter and it has been almost impossible for yardmen to 
secure deliveries from branch lines afier purchases are made. 

As a consequence stocks were never so low in the history 
of the local market and some dealers report that their supply 
of certain items has been totally exhausted. The local lum- 
bermen’s club in connection with other commercial organiza- 
tions has addressed appeals to the ‘ennessee delegation in 
Congress seeking to secure a return to the rails of cars be- 
longing to both the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroads. 

June business compared with that of the corresponding 
period in 1916 was slightly better, altho the predicted tripling 
of volume failed to materialize. Collections are excellent, 
prices continue firm and, in fact, dealers continue to pursue 
a policy of practically demanding their own quotations. De- 
mand is very evenly distributed, altho ash and poplar con- 
tinue very strong. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 3.—Demand for hardwoods still maintains strength 
that is satisfactory to the trade, aliho last week brought a 
slight decrease in the number of inquiries due to the fact that 
many of the large consuming plants are now in their invoic- 
ing periods. Prices are well maintained, and if there is any 
change, slight increases are the rule. While the demand from 
furniture manufacturers is reported not to be so heavy, the 
trade is experiencing a splendid demand for materials used 
in wagon manufacturing and materials for motor trucks. 

Taking the prevailing high prices into consideration, the 
building demand for last month was extraordinary. The 
volume of building operations in Indianapolis reached the 
highest point in the city’s history last year, and the figures 
for this year fall little below those of 1916.  Altho complete 
building statistics for June are not available at this time, it 
is estimated that operations for the month will reach a 
total of $700,000, which is only about $70,000 short of the 
value of operations for the corresponding period of last year. 

Freight is moving more easily, altho there is still room for 
improvement. Manufacturers generally report that they are 
having less difficulty in procuring cars, the transportation 
problems that developed shortly after the country’s entrance 
into the war showing signs of having been solved to a great 

xtent. 

Contractors say that there is much estimating under way, 
and declare prospective builders seem to feel sure that lower 
prices for all building materials will not prevail at any time 
in the near future. 

George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, 
went to Ann Arbor, Mich., last week to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Michigan. Hugo G. Maas, 
his son, was graduated from the university this year. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 2.—Hardwood manufacturers report very good trade 
during the last week or ten days, tho many of the largest 
mills in this section have been forced to close, being unable 
to get sufficient logs. 

To overcome the log scarcity Maley & Wertz, this city, have 
taken options on two timbered tracts near Padueah, Ky., 
another in southern Illinots, still another near the Tennessee 
State line near Guthrie, Ky., and several in southern Indiana. 
It is expected that some of the options will be closed during 
the present week. 

Ash, elm and plain oak are in strong demand, as for 
Several weeks past. Manufacturers also report unusually 
brisk inquiry for No. 2 common beech, the Government buying 
up a great deal of this stock for cots for soldiers. The 
various wood consuming plants in Evansville are being 
operated steadily and the business outlook is reported very 
good. Planing mills are running on good time, and sash 
and door men report a steady trade. Business with retail 


dealers, however, is not quite as brisk as at this time last 
year, owing to decreased building. 

War conditions are blamed by Edward C. 
building inspector, for the June slump in local building. 
The number of permits for the month was seventy-nine, 
against 172 a year ago. The total valuation was $64,478, 
against $115,452 the corresponding month last year. 

Charles A, Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
has been appointed chairman of the fraternal committee 
of the Evansville Rotary Club by the new president, Edward 
Koeneman. J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., has 
been selected chairman of the ways and means committee, 
while George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., was 
named as chairman of the boys’ committee, and Charles M. 
Frisse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., was ap- 
pointed on the entertainment committee. 

David M. Roll, recently arrested at St. Paul, Minn., and 
returned here, has been indicted for forgery. It is charged 
that he forged the name of W. E. Drake, a wealthy lumber- 
man of Greenville, Ky., to a promissory note and discounted 
it at a local bank. It is said that Roll has operated in many 
cities and that his forgeries will total over $40,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 3.—The local demand for pine lumber is far greater 
than it has been at any previous time in years, the retail 
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yards all being in the market in order to replace stocks 
which have been sold for early delivery on the military 
training camp. While it was recently stated that the 


20,000,000 feet of pine order placed with the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau would represent about 95 percent of the 
material used on the camp, it has been shown locally that 
such is not the case. Orders placed here for material will 
easily run to 25 percent of the entire lumber used on the 
camp, it is said; and far more than 5 percent has already 
been delivered, while many large orders are yet to. be de- 
livered which did not figure in the direct order. As a result 
the local retail yards are in some cases almost cleaned out 
of pine, and every truck and wagon that can be hired is 
now busy, and many more could be used. Some concerns 
are hooking ordinary lumber wagons to the rear of trucks, 
and using them for trailers in order to supply motive power 
to get the lumber to the camp site. 

As a result of these heavy local deliveries many rush 
orders are being wired into the pine districts for shipments 
of pine to be made to Louisville to replace the stocks which 
are literally ‘all shot to pieces.” Suildings are going up 
rapidly on the camp site and the lumber is being consumed 
almost as fast as it is delivered. The stuff is being piled 
orderly and the grounds look very much like an immense 
lumber yard. 

It has just developed that the Kentucky Wagon Manu- 
facturing Co., of Louisville, has some immense war orders 
on file, which will take considerable hickory. This company 
now has war orders running to almost $3,000,000 on hand. 
In addition to its Government contracts for assembling motor 
ambulances the company has large orders for manufac- 
turing supply wagons, ammunition carriages, repair parts of 
various kinds; heavy military wheels ete. The concern is 
advertising steadily fer all the men it can get, and is oper- 
ating day and night shifts thruout the twenty-four hours, 
and still is unable to get the men it needs. 

L. V. Cassily, head of the Hilton Collins Co., 
turer of singletrees, vehicle woodwork ete., has had so much 
trouble in obtaining hickory lumber within the last few 
months that a separate concern, known as the Jones Hickory 
Co., has been incorporated to aid in handling the material 
end of the business. This concern will have Its main office 
at Louisville, Ky., but will take over and operate a turning 
factory at Ready, Ky., turning material and shipping it into 
Louisville ready for finishing. The Louisville plant will 
also continue doing a portion of the turning. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 3.—Lumber dealers report a great deal of activity 
thruout the market last week and a better movement, due to 
the improvement in the car situation. Most of the activity 
of course is credited to the war demand, but there has also 
been a heavier demand from other consuming interests, with 
a little expansion of the sales in the retail market for build- 
ers’ material. The construction market nevertheless is far 
from normal and is not expected to improve much during 
the summer, at least. 

Building permits, which showed up well for May, have 
taken another slump, and for June they are reported to have 


manufac- 


been but $658,940, covering 1,183 buildings or improve- 
ments. For the same month of 1916 the value of permits 


was $1,082,580, and in 1915 $940,635. Thanks to the excel- 
lent showing for May, however, the report for the half year 
ended June 30 makes a good comparative showing, with im- 
provements valued at $6,740,410, against $6,875,455 for the 
first six months of 1916. The office of the building com 
missioner attempts to explain the June decline as due to the 
effects of the war and “the unprecedented prices of building 
materials.” 

S. B. Stanberry, Cincinnati representative of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., has been appointed colonel of the head- 
quarters and military police under the Ohio national guard. 
Mr. Stanberry was a major of the Sixth Ohio infantry in the 
Spanish-American war and colonel of the Sixth regiment, 
Ohio national guard. Colonel Stanberry will at once begin 
recruiting his new command. 

The inventory of the personal estate of the late Clinton 
Crane, as filed in court, values it at $164,024.72. His half 
interest in the business of C. Crane & Co. is returned at $90, 
909.72. This takes no account of the trust estate in timber 
and coal lands in Kentucky and West Virginia. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July 2.—The lumber trade is rather active. This is espe 
cially true of hardwoods, for which a good demand prevails, 
especially from manufacturing plants. Buying by box and 
implement concerns is strong, and the retail trade is also 
active and a considerable volume of business is reported. 
Prices are strong and every change is toward hizher levels. 
The yellow pine trade is rather quiet because of a larger num 
ber of transit cars on the local market. Prices have declined 
temporarily under this influence. Retail stocks are fair and 
dealers are buying only for the immediate future. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade 
in hardwoods is satisfactory in every way. Demand is good 


and the movement is better, due to increased railroad facili- 
ties. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., is closing 
a large deal for the acquisition of a yellow pine mill in Ala- 
bama. 

Word has been received that no Ohio lumbermen will get 
any part of the contract for the Ohio cantonment to be 
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CEDAR SIDING, SHINGLES 
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LUMBER OF 
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Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 
Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill 
Charles W. Johnson 


General Oifice, Stuart Building, 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using q 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 
Malone, 


Vance Lumber Co., Wax 








4 Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. _ 








Atlas Lumber Company, *wasi:” 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
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Matchless Brand Clears “2 


Make Lasting Friends. 


rege 
TRADE MARK 
Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Flooring. Drop Siding, Boards, ” Siding, ” 
eiling, Dimension Shiplap. RITE-GRADE 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Buiiding, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


Silo Staves 


“Premium” Brand Shingles 
High Class Coast Lumber of all kinds. 


General Office 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
Telephone, Randolph 182 
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PACIFI 


A Door of 
Quality 
At the 
Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifuily figured panels. A com- 
parison ,with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 

hard service, take and hold paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 






W-y-y.t hall 








Astraight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be included lete car of 
doors. Order today. Window and door frames 
aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L, FULLER, : - 8 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - «+ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, . - ~ 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, : . - Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car cf Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 

yar 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F.B. LECRONE,; 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Redwood 1 


possesses merit builders can’t help lik- 
ing when specified for siding, finish, 
Buy it right 














frames, rail, columns, ete. 


by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


ars: Hf, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











erected at Chillicothe. The 30,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
required in the cantonment will be supplied by the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Manufacturers of millwork and doors and sash report a 
rather busy season. Demand is good and most of the fac- 
tories are working on full time. Manufacturers expect a 
good demand during the next few months. 

The report of the city building inspector for June shows 
fairly active building operations in Columbus. ‘The falling 
off from June last year is not as marked as might be ex- 
pected. The department issued 197 permits having a valu- 
ation of $470,510 during June, 1917, as compared with 289 
permits and a valuation of $557,370 in June, 1916. For the 
first six months of the year the department issued 1,235 per- 


‘mits having a valuation of $2,434,730, as compared with 


1,682 permits and a valuation of $4,161,435 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1916. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


July 2.—Announcement by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion that its shipbuilding program will not be confined to 
wooden hulls has had some effect on the market in cypress 
and soft woods here. However, lumbermen point out that the 
demand was good even before the possibility of large orders 
for this purpose loomed up and preparations for caring for 
even greater contracts have not been slackened. 

The towboat Dick C. Pape has been sold by Artman, Nichols 
& Cox, of Metropolis, to O. L. Bartlett, of Mound City, and 
will be used to tow logs for the Bartlett hoop mill. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 2.—Saginaw Valley concerns report continued activi- 
ties with prices high, and few special changes. While indus- 
try and commerce are at full speed building is probably not 
so great as conditions warrant because of the high costs. In 
3ay City the building permits for the last two weeks show 
considerable activity, amounting to upward of $10,000, but 
from indications about the city a great deal of alteration and 
improvement work to residences is being done without special 
permits and consequently the report gives no adequate idea 
of the actual construction activities. 

During June there were heavy imports of lumber from both 
foreign and domestic ports. From foreign points the ship- 
ments of lumber thru the Saginaw customs office totaled 2,- 
383,822 feet of lumber, and 1,299,000 pieces of lath ; and from 
domestic ports 906,916 feet of lumber. The value of imports 
was $79,999, a large part of which revresents the lumber 
from foreign points only, so the value of the lumber shipped 
into Saginaw during the last month approximated $100,000. 
The steamer OC. J. Fillmore arrived from Cutler, Ont., July 2 
with 514,414 feet of lumber, while the steamer Langell Boys 
brought in a large cargo for E. B. Foss Estate, of Bay City. 

While Saginaw lumbermen took an active part in the re- 
cent successful campaign for the Red Cross war fund another 
lumberman who formerly lived in Saginaw has added to the 
fund. A telegram was received from R. H. Roys, dated at 
Vancouver, B. C., June 29, extending congratulations to 
Frederick W. Carlisle on his eightieth birthday and saying: 
“Am in sympathy with all Red Cross efforts and pledge $1,000 
for Mrs. Roys and myself.” Mr. Roys is now engaged in the 
lumber business in British Columbia. He was prominent in 
Saginaw during the height of the lumber industry, being at 
one time secretary of the Emery Lumber Co., Saginaw Lum- 
ber & Salt Co., and the Michigan Log Towing Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Loveland Transportation Co. 

Saginaw Valley lumber concerns are interested in the out- 
come of the Government’s attempt to fix the coal prices and 
whether this will have any effect on the Michigan coal fields 
located in the Saginaw Valley. Coal prices have practically 
doubled here, selling to the consumers for as high as $6.50 a 
ton. Local operators declare that prices are not exorbitant 
and that they are not making more money as the costs of 
labor and material have greatly increased. Miners have 
started a movement to call a special convention to consider 
the question of demanding another increase in wages altho 
they are working under an agreement which does not expire 
until next April. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 2.—Demand for industrial woods continues to tax the 
capacity of plants and mills. Housebuilding, however, seems 
to be falling back, despite the urgency and need of many more 
homes as pointed out by men who are in immediate touch 
with the consequences of a residence stringency. The car 
situation became considerably easier during the week. Both 
receipts and consignments were made with more facility than 
for some time previous. The reason given by lumber traffic 
men for a brightening of the hauling horizon is that the nec- 
essary labor to unload goods of every kind that had been hold- 
ing up the rolling stock was engaged to place more empties 
on the tracks. 

The labor situation is still a bugbear. A prominent aspect 
of the situation is that, according to big lumber employers, 
there seems to be plenty of men applying for work, but there 
is not the slightest chance of inducing them to stay for any 
length of time. Since the beginning of the year the Wiscon- 
sin lumber industry has been featured by the granting of 
voluntary bonuses and other subsidiaries and perquisites, but 
even the policy of generosity does not work infallibly to suc- 
cess in the solution of the labor problem. 

The Manufacturers’ Building Co., of Waukesha, recently 
formed by the larger industrial interests of that city for the 
purpose of furnishing homes for its employees, has established 
a storage yard and warehouse on Hartwell Avenue, and large 
quantities of building material are arriving daily. Several 
blocks of land adjacent to the various plants have been pur- 
chased, and a number of houses are in the course of construc- 
tion. They will be sold on monthly payments and every in- 
ducement is being made the employees to purchase homes and 
thereby become permanent residents of Waukesha. 

Cc. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood Products Co., 
played a prominent part in arrangements and plans for the 
big Fourth of July celebration held in Cornell, the city of 
wood products fame. Everything from log rolling contests 
and ball games to miniature naval battles entertained the 


large crowds. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 2.—The hardwood market, from the standpoint of 
both demand and price, is better than ever before. A notable 
and welcome feature of the hardwood market is that the car 
situation has loosened up considerably. One dealer re- 
ported today that all old orders have been delivered and new 
business is now being shipped, altho deliveries are not quite 
as brisk as buying this week. 

One firm reported the receipt of an order for 400,000 feet 
of 2- to 4-inch oak which was purchased by a private cor- 
poration to construct artillery wagons for the Government. 

Orders for gum are flowing in without regard to price, 
most of the orders being booked “open.” The ash market is 
brisk, prices having Jumped $8 a thousand within the past 
ten days. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 3.—Retail lumber yards of St. Louis now are in the 
midst of the usual midsummer dullness, and a slackening in 
demand is reported. Because of unsettled conditions, together 
with the high prices of all materials that go into a building, 
very little speculative construction work is being put under 
way. On account of the erratic condition of the yellow pine 
market dealers are still holding off in their purchases of fall 
stocks, altho some are preparing to enter the market now 
that it is being impressed upon them that this is the time to 
do so while cars still are to be had. The car situation is 
generally better, but it is felt that this is only temporary 
relief, as equipment soon will be required to move crops as 
well as for Government business. 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, re- 
ports that the receipts of lumber in St. Louis for last month 
were 23,114 cars, as against 18,766 cars in June, 1916, a 
gain of 4,348 cars, while the shipments for last month were 
12,327 cars, against 12,522 for June, 1916, a decrease of 195 
cars. 

W. E. Hammond, general manager of the William BE. Hill 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., was in St. Louis yesterday in 
conference with Lewis E. Bradt, who, as told in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, has been made southern representa- 
tive of the company. 

M. I. Mosher, of Mosher & Shields Lumber Co., is on his 
vacation, which he is enjoying at Eagle Wood, Wis. He will 
be absent from his office in the Wright Building for about 
three weeks. 

The wholesalers’ division of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis met today to hear the report of W. M. Kingsbury, 
president of the Kingsbury Lumber Co., on the result of his 
recent trip to Washington, where he appeared before the - 
Interstate Commerce Commission to protest against the pro- 
posed charge of $5 a car on reconsignments. 

Approximately $1,400,000 worth of public school buildings 
now are under course of construction in St. Louis. Con- 
struction work now is going on on five of the structures, the 
contracts have been let for the sixth and plans for a seventh 
have been accepted. The work of erecting school buildings 
will continue until the $3,000,000 b.nd issue adopted last 
November has been exhausted. 

C. C. England, of Festus, Mo., owner of the Waggener Store 
Co., was in St. Louis buying a fall stock of lumber for his 
yard there. Mr. England reports that crop conditions are 
very good in his vicinity and he expects to do a big lumber 
business this fall. ‘Wheat has improved wonderfully,” said 
Mr. England, “and the outlook is for a good crop of corn. 
Altho the acreage in wheat is not so large as usual, the 
quality is exceptionally fine and there will be a normal yield.” 

The George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co. is now occupy- 
ing rooms 1612-13-14-15 of the Wright Building, having 
moved to much larger quarters from the seventeenth floor 
of this building. F. J. Riefling, president, says that the 
change was made necessary to take care of the growing 
business of the company. 

The second annual meeting of the mill managers, shipping 
clerks and salesmen of the Sabine Lumber Co. was held in 
St. Louis last week, with W. J. Yardley, sales manager, pre- 
siding. Thirty persons were present, and sessions, which 
lasted Friday and Saturday, were held in the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association rooms. The conference was reported to 
have been satisfactory. The mills of the company are 
located at Zwolle and Colfax, La., and at New Willard, 
Trinity and Sour Lake, Tex., and have a combined annual 
capacity of 175,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


July 2.—The Caddo River Lumber Co., of Glenwood, Ark., 
which has recently been buying timber in Montgomery County 
north of Womble, and now owns most of the timber in that 
section, has decided to build a road from Womble to a point 
near Oden. 

Talbot Field, manager of the Hope Lumber Co. at Hope, 
Ark., last spring offered a prize to the boy or girl under ten 
years old who raised the best garden in Hope, which prize 
last week was awarded to Homer Williams, son of R. L. Wil- 
liams. “This,” said Mr. Field, “shows what a child can do 
toward helping feed Arkansas.” 

James R. Hamlen, vice president and manager of J. H. Ham- 
len & Son at Little Rock, who recently obtained from his firm 
a leave of absence and volunteered his services to the Red 
Cross without pay for duration of the war, being appointed 
to the important post of secretary to Elliott Wadsworth, act- 
ing vice chairman of the American Red Cross, is paying a 
brief visit to Little Rock, after which he will resume his duties 
at Washington. 

President W. C. Ribenack and General Manager B. E. Hal- 
pin of the Stout Lumber Co. entertained the foremen of the 
company’s plant at Thornton at a banquet last Wednesday 


acs OSHKOSH, WIS. 


July 2.—Building operations over the Northwest on a scaite 
that is regarded in trade circles as reflecting a wave of pros- 
perity over all parts of the territory and a feeling. of confi- 
dence as regards the future is a condition conceded to be espe- 
cially marked over the Wisconsin, the Minnesota iron ranges, 
the northern Michigan copper country and the Butte district 
of Montana. With lumber bringing prices highly satisfac- 
tory to the producers and manufacturers building is being 
taken by individuals, corporations and civic communities with 
a zeal that is almost suprising. Especially is there a big 
spurt in the building of substantial schools, city halls and 
other public buildings. Architects report they have had more 
inquiries for small and large projects than they can ever re- 
member for this time of year and contractors are crowded 
with work, some even being obliged to turn down estimates, 
and all available carpenters are being picked up with great 
rapidity. 

Construction is rapidly nearing completion on the plant of 
the Piqua Handle Co., at Marquette, Mich., consisting of two 
main factory structures, a power plant and other auxiliary 
buildings. Plans are under way for the laying out of a plat 
and building a score or more of homes for the employees. Ex- 
cavation is also in progress for the “hot pond.” It is planned 
to have the sawmill start operations in another month or two. 
The company has large timber holdings near Michigamme to 
which it will build a railroad and from which the logs used in 
the manufacture of the-product will be taken. 

The new sawmill of the Fish Lumber Co., at Antigo, was 
expected to start operations today, according to John Singer, 
general superintendent. The new miil will have a greater 
capacity than the Birnamwood plant, which has no resaw. 
As soon as it is in good running order a night shift will be 
put on. The mill will have its own electric lighting system. 

The A. Streich & Brother Co., of this city, has been awarded 
one of the contracts for the 44,850 transport wagons to be 
constructed at the order of the Government, according to 
news dispatches from Washington, D. C. The contracts were 
let by Maj. Gen. G. Sharp, quartermaster general of the army 
and, according to available figures, the transports will cost 
from $166 to $188.61 each. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 2.—During the last week the mills have been ex- 
tremely busy ; a good volume of business is being booked and 
shipments are being made at a very satisfactory rate. The 
car shortage is over, altho it is rather difficult to get Mil- 
waukee and Great Northern cars at certain points. The 
Northern Pacific has guaranteed to take care of the ship- 
ments which are to be made to the Des Moines cantonment, 
so that there should be no delay in making delivery of this 
stock. It is not expected that the present supply of cars 
will remain for a longer period than three or four weeks, 
when agricultural products will begin to move, and it is 
expected that the car situation within the next month or six 
weeks will be very acute. 

The usual Fourth of July shutdown of logging camps and 
mills is now being followed by some concerns, and it is 
expected that there will be an average shutdown of about 
two weeks, owing to the fact that the men in the camps and 
mills have been paid the highest wages ever known in the 
history of the industry and probably most of them will not 
care to go back to work until they find it necessary. Whether 
there will be enough of the better class of workmen on hand 
immediately after the Fourth to warrant some of the mills 
in starting up is a matter of conjecture. The labor situa- 
tion seems to be becoming more acute. The shingle weavers 
at the Ballard mills have asked for an eight-hour day at ten- 
hour pay, and the dispensing with the customary piece work. 
As yet no walkouts have been reported, but several millmen 
believe there will be trouble within a very short time. The 
I. W. W.’s are quite active in the logging camps and it is 
reported that they have taken control of one of the mills and 
are running it on a coiperative basis. The authorities are 
investigating the action of the I. W. W.’s and it is hoped that 
something can be done to curtail their injurious practices. 

The Panama €anal Commission has asked for bids for 
1,000,000 feet of Douglas fir for construction purposes in the 
canal zone. Bids will be opened in Washington on July 7. 
As no mention has been made as to how the lumber is to be 
transported it is presumed by lumbermen that the Govern- 
ment has arranged for this and that prices are to be sub- 
mitted on a mill basis. 

The old Port Blakely mill, which was shut down during 
the dull lumber period of two years ago, is to be in opera- 
tion again within a short time under a different organization, 
the Comyn, Mackall & Co. interests of San Francisco having 
acquired the property from the Skinner & Eddy Corporation 
on a long time lease basis. According to Mr. Comyn, the 
mill will resume operations as soon as possible and will take 
back as many of the former employees as can possibly be 
obtained. Operation will be under the supervision of the 
Dominion Mill Co., a Comyn, Mackall & Co. interest, as a 
branch of its San Francisco plant, and will be operated as 
a unit of its string of mills engaged in producing material 
for the large export contracts held by the Comyn, Mackall 
interests. A number of the ships of the Pacific Freighters 
Co., also a Comyn, Mackall concern, will now load regularly at 
Port Blakcly for foreign ports. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the secretary of 
State last week for the Liberty Shipbuilding Co., of Edmonds, 
with a capital stock of $300,000. F. E. White, J. A. Robert- 
son and F. R. Beeson are the incorporators. 

The steamer Al-Ki of the Seattle Steamship Co. arrived in 
Seattle last week with a shipment of 50,000 feet of Alaska 
spruce lumber on board, which will be used in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes for service on European battlefields. The 
lumber is of the finest obtainable in the North and was 
milled at the plant of George E. James in Juneau, Alaska. 
Ixpert airplane manufacturers have found that Alaska 
spruce is the most suitable lumber for this work, as it is very 
flexible and does not splinter easily. 

That there is a marked field for creosoted Douglas fir 
export is indicated by the fact that last week two carloads 
of Douglas fir cross arms manufactured at the plant of the 
American Cross Arm Co. and treated by the Pacific Creo- 
soting Co., whose plants are adjacent at Eagle Harbor, Wash., 
were loaded aboard the George Washington for shipment to 
Manila, P. I. E. J. Bartells, of the Pacific Creosoting Co., 
expects the export feature of the business to increase mate- 
rially during the next few months, as it has been found that 
creosoted Douglas fir is better adapted to withstand the ele- 
ments and insects of the tropics than the native tropical 
hardwoods. ‘Altho Douglas fir is a much softer wood than 
many of the native woods of India and other tropical coun- 
tries,’ said Mr. Bartells, ‘the harder species are not so 
adaptable to the creosote treatment. So it is that shipments 
of creosoted ties, cross arms, poles, bridge timbers, piles etc. 
are increasing and Douglas fir’s world market is being 
widened by the added use of creosote.” 

Speaking of the creosoting business generally, Mr. Bartells 
said that it was enjoying a very healthy growth, the pile 
and wood pipe features being especially good. Perhaps the 
most gratifying feature of the company’s business is the 
favorable reputation which the improved Korrugo creosoted 
wood paving block is attaining. Each week several inquiries 
are received about this block from paving engineers, municipal 
authorities and others who are interested in paving, and the 
‘company is receiving many letters of endorsement. This 
saving block is the invention of Mr. Bartells and its name, 
‘Korrugo,” in a sense describes the block. One side and one 
nd of the block are corrugated, with sharp edges between 
ihe corrugations. When the blocks are placed in position they 
lie close together without the customary expansion joint 
which surrounds the ordinary wood block. The block takes 
care of its own expansion or contraction. As one block 
expands it buries its sharp edges into the adjoining block, 
thus eliminating a general expansion of a large area and so 
maintains the position of the pavement as a whole. Bulging 
is common with the old form of wood paving block and is 
one of the factors which has eliminated it from use in many 
street sections. Mr. Bartells’ new block should prevent this 
entirely, and on account of it the wood block paving business 
should enjoy a great future. 

Authority was given to the board of public works of Seattle 
last week to call for bids for approximately 400,000,000 feet 
of standing timber on the Cedar River watershed, around 
Cedar Lake. It is estimated that the sale will involve a sum 
of about $1,000,000. The timber will be logged off under 
such sanitary regulations, should the sale take place, as 
may be ‘indicated by the health and sanitation department, 
and a certain number of years will be allowed in which to 
remove the timber. It is expected that the Pacific States 
Lumber Co., which recently purchased approximately 400,- 
000,000 feet of timber from the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
in the vicinity of the city’s tract, will submit a bid for this 
timber. 

It has been announced by the industrial insurance com- 
mission at Olympia that there will be a continuous monthly 
call made upon lumbermen to make up a deficiency in their 
class fund of $100,000, This has been made necessary on 





account of the large number of fatal accidents which have 
occurred in the woods and in the mills since Jan. 1. LHighty- 
seven out of a total of 145 fatal accidents have come under 
this class. In one instance a widow with eight children was 
left by the victim of one of these accidents. The commission 
also announces that cooks’ helpers will be included in the 
list covered by the law beginning July 1. They have been 
exempt in the past. 

Prof. Frank A. Wall, noted eastern landscape gardener, 
was in Seattle last week. He is on a tour of the various 
national forests conducting a study of the possibilities of 
developing them from a recreational standpoint and to sug- 
gest plans for the development of trails, roads, summer home 
sites and public camping grounds. The work is being carried 
on under the direction of the United States Forest Service. 

Thru the efforts of Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Pacific coast is to have 
a share of the lumber which is to be used in the building 
of the Iowa army cantonment at Des Moines. Mr. Allen 
signed contracts in Washington last week for about 10,- 
000,000 feet of Douglas fir, following one of the bitterest 
fights in the history of current war contracts. The fight 
was a three-cornered one, Douglas fir competing with the 
northern hemlock and the southern pine interests. The 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. has guaranteed to furnish 
sufficient cars for the transportation of the lumber and to 
ship the trainloads to Des Moines in from five to seven days. 
The trains will be assembled at Auburn, Wash. This con- 
tract will be an appreciated addition to the total of the 
orders placed with local mills, and will help materially 
toward insuring the industry of a very prosperous year. 

A new organization entered the wholesale lumber field 
here last week with offices in the Arcade Building. This 
concern, which is known as the West Shore Lumber Co., 
was organized with H. H. Bittner as president and treasurer 
and T. W. Tresidder as vice president and secretary. Both 
are well known Pacific coast lumbermen, having been con- 
nected with Coast concerns for several years. Mr. Bittner 
was for a period of years associated with the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co. at North Yakima and was until recently connected 
with the Pacific Lumber Agency in the Iowa territory. Mr. 
Tresidder was for a number of years connected with Car- 
stens & Earles, the Sound Lumber Co. and the Alaska Lumber 
Co. They will engage strictly in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness and have extensive mill connections, which places them 
in a position to furnish anything in the way of Coast prod- 
ucts from a splinter to a spar. 

George L. Gardner, manager of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., was in Seattle the first of this 
week. The Great Northern plant, which has been idle a 
couple of years, has been running the last six weeks operating 


‘night and day, turning out about 260,000 feet each double 


shift. The concern is now one of the leading pine manufac- 
turers of the Inland Empire country. 

Loggers are securing enough wire rope to carry on their 
operations with great difficulty because of the increased de- 
mand for iron and steel products in so many lines outside of 
lumber, and recently on account of the Federal Government 
taking all of the smaller sizes, particularly 54 inch wire rope, 
which is ordinarily used for haul back lines. Old and used 
wire rope is being spliced together and made to do wherever 


possible. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 3.—Nearly all the Pittsburgh lumbermen have seen 
signs of the lessening demand for lumber of all kinds which 
usually comes during the heated period of July and August. 
The fact is, however, that the restrictions existing in ship- 
ments of material and the discouragement of many large 
buyers in trying to obtain stocks of lumber of any kind 
for current needs have helped to curtail the volume of busi- 
ness. Building operations are a trifle better just now. 
The announcement made last week of the determination of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., to build a block of 200 dwellings 
for workmen in its new steel mills at Youngstown has been 
followed by quiet inquiries for materials for upward of 300 
added dwellings for the same company to be built at Clair- 
ton, near Pittsburgh, where the company is erecting the 
largest by-product coke works in the world. The new 
dwellings, it is understood, will be along new ideas, built 
as a sort of community houses, and on a scale never tried 
before. The building of these houses was determined upon 
after all efforts to secure the interest of private capital 
had failed. 

Railroad companies are seeking cross ties in the Pitts- 
burgh market, and these have become in quite active demand 
in the coal regions. Industrial expansion is taking lumber 
for concrete work in large volume at Youngstown and 
points in the outer Pittsburgh district, but the retail lum- 
bermen are not taking on new stocks as they all appear to 
be fairly well supplied. The Babcock Lumber Co. is report- 
ing very much better shipments of material from the mills, 
thru better car supply. The company is doing much better 
so far as railroad facilities are concerned, especially in 
its West Virginia plants. 

President J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., who 
is back from a tour of the southern mills, reports prices 
showing a slight softness at several points. Offerings of 
some of the mills also indicate that they are getting better 
treatment from railroads. B. W. Cross, of the B. W., Cross 
Lumber Co., says that the business has been fine during 
the last month, and June has been a record breaker for his 
company. Several of the Pittsburgh lumbermen give en- 
couraging reports of results of June lumber dealings, ac- 
complished by untiring effort and persistent following up of 
shipments of material. 

The Forest Lumber Co. is making a good record in meet- 
ing contract obligations in spite of difficulties at the mills 
in securing cars. Vice president A. J. Diebold of this com- 
pany is inclined to look with much hopefulness into the fall 
and winter in spite of the many difficulties that are seen 
for all shippers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 2.—John A. Smith, assistant manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. resigned that post a few days 
ago and will be succeeded by Carl Giessow, of St. Louis. 
Prior to the bureau’s organization Mr. Smith was for many 
years traffic manager of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
and is considered one of the best posted rate men in the 
country. Mr. Giessow, his successor, has been serving as 
chief clerk in the traffic department of the Frisco Railway 
at St. Louis, specializing in, cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the State commissions of the South- 
west. 

J. W. Darling, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Ce., Wil- 
helm, La., was in New Orleans today, and told of Wilhelm’s 
plans for celebrating the Fourth. His company’s mill 
will close down for the day, and the program will begin 





with a flag-raising, a huge flag and an 80-foot flagpole hav- 
ing been secured. Judge Lawrason, of St. Francisville, and 
other speakers have accepted invitations to deliver patriotic 
addresses and other features have been arranged that will 
place Wilhelm, in spite of its more or less Teutonic name, 
conspicuously on the patriotic map. 

Advices from McComb, Miss., state that the Illinois Cen- 
tral officials have ordered the immediate construction of 
50 box cars in the system shops at McComb. It is believed 
that this equipment can be built there more cheaply than 
elsewhere and if the experiment succeeds there is an inti- 
mation of hefty car-construction orders to follow. 

DeRidder, La., announces that work is about to begin on 
the creoseting plant to be built just east of that town by the 
American Creosoting Co. The Long-Bell Lumber Co., is con- 
structing the yard for the plant, which will take perhaps 
a year to complete and which will have a treating capacity 
of more than 100,000,000 feet a year. 

Eunice, La., reports that the new hardwood mill under 
construction by the Newell Lumber Co., will be ready for 
operation about Aug. 1. The plant adjoins the company’s 
yellow pine mill and it is said that both mills will be logged 
by the same crew. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


July 2.—The lumber situation in the Savannah terri- 
tory is in fine shape. The dealers here are receiving their 
share of Government orders, besides which private and 
semi-private shipbuilders are taking vast quantities of sup- 
plies of all kinds. ‘Fhis is of course in addition to the 
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normal building activities of the summer, which will be but 
little less than usual this year. 

The good prices prevailing are a joy to the lumbermen, 
who are just emerging from a period of lean pickings ex- 
tending over several years. There appears to be plenty of 
money to finance all legitimate transactions; bankers are 
liberal in extending loans, and mills are working to capacity. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 2.—The mills in and around this city have during 
the last week booked orders for a very large volume of boards, 
shiplap and dimension for Government use, and orders for 
these classes of lumber are still arriving. Mills getting this 
business are having no trouble in shipping their products, 
but those not fortunate enough to secure Government orders 
are suffering from the acute car shortage, which has been 
worse the last two weeks than for several months previous. 
No relief is promised; in fact, railway officials freely inti- 
mate that the shortage will become still more acute in the 
very near future. 

The railroads are still placing orders for all grades and 
sizes of timbers and are supplying cars for shipping bulk of 
the material ordered. Many mills, however, that are with- 
out orders for Government or railroad material report that 
their timber docks are overcrowded; several have had to 
close down until conditions improve while others are putting 
their timbers into the pond until able to secure cars to 
move same. 

Special cutting bills are offered freely and in good quan- 
tities, but demand for yard stock is scanty, many mills re- 
porting enough special cutting to keep them busy thirty to 
ninety days, while yard orders will be cleaned up in fifteen 
to thirty days. Some mills that cut only dimension and tim- 
bers have withdrawn from the market, having orders enough 
to last several months. 

Encouraging reports continue to come of the prospective 
huge Mexican demand, but as yet no definite orders have 
been booked, tho it is hoped that buying will begin in the near 
future. 

Boat building and barge schedules are very plentiful and 
prices highly satisfactory. 

Heavy timbers grading 1905 merchantable rough are in 
strong demand, bulk of this stock going to eastern markets. 
During the last month several million feet of yellow pine 
have been shipped east from this territory. The inquiry 
shows no letting up; in fact several large orders have been 
booked within the last week at very encouraging prices. 

Stringers are in better demand than for many months, all 
lengths being wanted in both rough heart and No. 1 square 
edge and sound. Prices are moving upward each week. 
Twenty-eight foot leads in quantity shipped, with 30-foot in 
larger demand than for some time. Caps also show quite an 
increase over last week and prices are advancing right along; 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, continues to lead in volume, while de- 


mand for 12x12-inch, 12-foot, shows a marked increase. . 


Rough heart is called for more than other grades. 

Demand for sills is unchanged and prices hold steady, a 
few lengths showing a very good increase. Inquiry centers 
largely on the 36- and 50-foot lengths, tho the other lengths 
are moving in fair quantities. 

Ties are not moving very freely, but prices hold steady on 
most items, while others show a slight increase. Switch ties 
are wanted, and prices show a weekly gain, 6x8-inch, 8-foot 
rough heart and No. 1 leading in movement. 

Smaller timbers such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch could 
hardly be in better demand, and prices are advancing right 
along. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced lead in volume, with 
frequent inquiry for the other workings. Larger timbers 
such as 10x10- up to 18x18-inch in 10- to 20-foot lengths 
are not moving in such quantity as several weeks ago, but 
prices show a steady gain. There is splendid demand for 
12x12-inch timbers, 24-, 30- and 35-foot lineal average 1905 
merchantable, and prices are advancing each week. Orders 
for over a million feet have been booked in this section dur- 
ing the last week and many more are ready to be placed. 

As an illustration of the demand for timbers, the sales 
manager of one of the big lumber companies says that last 
week he had orders on his desk at one time for over 20,000,- 
000 feet of special cutting, and they were still coming in. 

Oil rig timbers could hardly be in larger demand than 
they haye during the last several weeks, the bulk of this 
stock going to Kansas. Oklahoma and Missouri are not con- 
suming as much as recently. Prices show about $1 advance 
in the last two weeks. 

Paving block stock shows a falling off in movement com- 
pared with the preceding week, but prices have advanced 50 
cents. The 4x6- and 4x8-inch sizes still lead in popularity, 
with frequent call for 4x10-inch. Inquiries for 3,000,000 
feet of this stock are expected to materialize within the next 
few days, and it is hoped mills in this section will secure 
their share. 

Silo stock is moving more freely than for many months, 
orders for 2,000,000 feet having been booked during the last 
week at very encouraging prices. 

Demand is large for car material in all grades and sizes, 
B and better 4- and 6-inch siding leading in volume. Call 


for 2-inch decking in No. 1 grade is excellent, 9- or 18-foot. 


and 10- or 20-foot getting frequent inquiry. Number 2 siding, 
lining and roofing are also in splendid demand, with prices 
on all showing up very well. 

Outlet for all grades of dimension shows quite a decrease 
but prices are holding steady and millmen are not at all un- 
easy, as their stocks are badly broken and some are over- 
sold on many items. During the present lull it is hoped 
that they will be able to replenish their stocks. Number 3 
dimension in all widths continues to move in fair quantity 
and prices are holding better than expected. 

Movement of No. 1 boards continues only fair, prices. never- 
theless holding steady on most widths. Demand_still centers 
on 1x12-inch, with only occasional orders for 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch. Number 2 boards are moving very freely at prices 
about same as last reported. Demand for the various widths 
is practically uniform. The Government is using a great 
deal of this material. Number 3 boards are also finding 
extensive outlet, prices mainly holding steady, tho many 
widths show a good gain. The greatest call is for 1x12- 
inch, with 1x8- and 1x10-inch also meeting very good demand. 

Number 1 fencing is not moving as well as preceding week, 
but prices are steady on most items, while others show a very 
satisfactory increase. Demand continues to center on 1x6- 
inch, but the call for 1x4-inch is much better than for sev- 
eral months. Movement of No. 2 fencing also shows a falling 
off, but prices show little change. The 1x6-inch and 1x6-inch 
center matched leads in volume. Demand for No. 2 fencing 
could hardly be improved and prices show a very encouraging 
gain. 

Price for No. 1 shiplap holds about same as during the pre- 
ceding week, but the amount booked is less. One by 8-inch 
leads in volume, with call for 1x10-inch showing a very 
noticeable increase, while outlet for 1x12-inch continues re- 
stricted. Numbers 2 and 3 shiplap are moving very freely, 
1x8-inch leading, with the other sizes in frequent call. Prices 
are practically unchanged. 





Casing and base prices are about same as during the pre- 
ceding week, with lessened volume. Jambs continue to move 
in only fair quantity and prices are steady. The movement 
of molding shows a decrease, but prices have made a very 
good advance. 

Both Nos 1 and 2 lath are in excellent demand and prices 
show up very well. Byrkit lath in all lengths is not moving 
as freely as heretofore, but prices show a very good gain. 

B and better surfaced in all widths is not moving as well 
as at last report and prices show a slight decline, with 
1% x4-inch to 12-inch still leading in volume. There is a 
fair movement in C surfaced and rough finished, 14 to 12- 
inch leading the demand, with 2-inch showing a very good 
increase in volume. Prices show little if any change. The 
movement of drop siding in all grades show a decrease, but 
prices hold steady. B and better finds the largest outlet, 
tho call for Nos. 1 and 2 is better than for several months, 
on account of the Government using a large quantity of the 
two last named items. Business in %-inch ceiling of all 
grades shows an excellent gain and prices are about 50 
cents better. B and better continues to lead the demand, 
tho call for Nos. 1 and 2 shows improvement. Half- and %- 
inch are moving in only fair amount at about steady prices. 
B and better in both thicknesses finds the readiest sale. 
Partition and bevel siding in B and better grade are moving 
in full tide, tho other grades find but little outlet. Prices 
on all are practically unchanged. 

The outgo of 1x3-inch flooring continues limited, prices on 
most items holding steady, while a few show slight declines. 
B and better edge and flat grain continues in best demand. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, still moves freely, B and better edge and 
flat grain, Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain leading in consumption, 
with prices either showing a gain or holding steady. 

Every effort is being made to have one of the new army 
cantonments located in Alexandria, and every millman hopes 
that they will be successful, as it would relieve the car situ- 
ation very materially. 

Everyone is very optimistic over the outlook for southern 
yellow pine and prices, which in the last month have shown 
a slight decline, are expected to advance again in the very 


near future. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 2.—From the millman’s standpoint the price situ- 
ation is little less than ideal these days. This is due espe- 
cially to the fact that the demand is heavier than the out- 
put. The demand is growing at an unusual rate for this 
season, and many shippers are apprehensive that they will 
not be able to supply the fall business because of insufficient 
shipping facilities. For this reason they are not inclined 
to take on very heavy order files. 

Several things are responsible for the increased demand. 
The prospect of a big car shortage is one reason. Another is 
the prospect of the mills being busy with Government orders. 
Many buyers realize that the lack of railroad equipment and 
the requirements for filling Government orders are going to 
cause delay in the supplying of other business. This growing 
realization of what the future is almost certain to bring 
forth has provoked an increased demand, not only on orders 
for direct shipment but for transit car business, and almost 
everything else. The excessive demand has caused a number 
of withdrawals of prices. Undoubtedly advances in prices 
are sure to come soon after the fall trade demand sets in 
good. And how high the prices will go nobody can say. 
A number of lumbermen look for the market to stay around 
September list figures on practically all items, and mills 
that are in position to turn out mixed cars will secure as 
much premium on their shipments as they feel like asking. 

The labor situation continues very acute. Hundreds of 
negroes are going north, presumably attracted by the higher 
wages offered up there, and as a result some of the mills 
are having difficulty obtaining enough labor to load lumber. 

Improvement in the local building situation was one of 
the features of last month. The city inspector’s report 
shows that permits were issued for building operations cost- 
ing $51,577, which more than doubled the record of May. 
It brought the total since Jan. 1 up to $614,253, compared 
with $515,315 for the same period of last year. Only a small 
part of the investment last month was for residential con- 


struction. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


July 2.—Lumbermen of central and southern Alabama, now 
that the shortage of rolling stock has been to a great extent 
eliminated, are preparing for one of the best years in history. 
Prices since Jan. 1 have mounted steadily and indications 
are that the advance will not be checked at any early date. 

The coming to Montgomery of one of the southeastern de- 
partment’s camps of 88,000 men will bring to local and 
State dealers a large ,amount of business that otherwise 
could not be developed here, and the lumbermen are making 
plans to furnish the necessary lumber and timber without a 
moment’s delay. During June many thousand feet of lum- 
ber was used in building kitchens and dining halls at the 
National Guard mobilization camp, and dealers figure that 
the stock used in the big camp will run into the millions of 
feet. 

Montgomery dealers are making strenuous efforts to make 
of Montgomery one of the South’s leading cypress markets, 
as it now is for hardwood, and leaders declare they are 
confident of success. Unusually attractive intrastate lumber 
rates make the proposition appear easy of achievement. 
Hardwood and cypress prices this year have been higher than 
ever before. 

Alabama lumbermen are ready to furnish unlimited timber 
for the building of the wooden ship fleet, and already some 
of the mills in the southern part of the State are selling to 
the Government. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 2.—In a few scattering cases cars have become more 
plentiful the last few days, but, generally speaking, the car 
situation is still very critical, according to yellow pine lum- 
ber manufacturers. They have not been as fortunate as the 
hardwood dealers in this respect. 

Prices on all classes of lumber are still soaring and the de- 
mand seems to increase. Dealers are anticipating their 
wants and buying heavily: to avoid a further tightening up of 
cars when the fall crops begin to move. By that time, also, 
Government orders will be moving, and it will be next to 
impossible to secure anything like enough cars to supply the 
trade. 

The war has not affected the lumber business other than 
to improve it, according to local manufacturers. There was 
a slight softening of the yard stock demand a week ago, but 
retailers are again buying and prices are firm. 

To guard against any possible damage to property, all lum- 
ber mills in this section have been provided with extra forces 
of watchmen. As for the oil refineries, shipbuilding plants 
and other large plants, the watchmen forces have been 
doubled. Several of the refineries are being guarded by 
troops of the Texas national guard. 
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The vacation period has arrived and many local lumber- 
men are coming and going. John N. Gilbert, president of 
the Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.), with his sons, H. W. and W. C. 
Gilbert, and their wives, plans to leave snortly for an 
extended automobile tour of the West, to be gone the greater 
part of the summer. A. J. Kaulbach, sales manager of the 
Nona Mills Company, will leave for his vacation Monday and 
will be gone several weeks. 

w. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Saturday after a business and pleasure trip 
thru the middle West. He reports business good in all lines. 
Crops are excellent, particularly in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
where he said the wheat crops are the largest since 1888. 
Mrs. W. A. Priddie, who has been detained at New York 
on account of illness, will return home next week. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 3.—Sales agents of most of the yellow pine manu- 
facturers in this district have been given orders to get back 
into the market but to take only such orders as can readily 
be filled. Up to the present time many of the large manufac- 
turers have been holding off chiefly so that they could be in 
a position to take care of the Government business. That the 
yellow pine men are not any too anxious to fill Government 
requirements, except as a patriotic act, is evident from the 
fact that a well known Houston manufacturer has just sold 
4,000,000 feet to a shipbuilder for private ship construction 
at $7.50 a thousand over the Government prices. 

Altho there has been a drop in prices on several items of 
about $2 to $3 within the last four weeks, owing possibly to 
the delay in the placing of Government orders for which all 
the local manufacturers have been waiting, none of the lum- 
bermen fears any break in the market. All the mills are run- 
ning daily, and logging conditions generally have been ex- 
cellent. Recent rains will be worth millions of dollars to the 
Texas farmers, upon whom the lumbermen depend largely for 
business this fall. 

John F. Grant reports a gain in the retail trade of 27 per- 
cent on June 1 this year over the same date last year. 
At his Brownsville yard business has doubled but some of the 
other localities are suffering from the effects of last year’s 
storm. 

According to John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., who has just returned from Washington, where he 
attended the sessions of the Council of National Defense, 
there will be.an abundance of material to meet all of the Gov- 
ernment’s needs. He said that one of the results of the lum- 
ber committee’s work was to effectually disprove the impres- 
sion that the lumber supply would be inadequate. He said: 
“Yankee labor saving devices will play a great part in get- 
ting the work undertaken by the Government done. An- 
other thing that will help us in getting ships built will be that 
because of these devices and other improvements in boat 
building, the ship carpenter is not the autocrat he once was. 
What we need now is good ordinary carpenters, and lots of 
them. The prices made the Government were much lower 
than prevailed in the general market. If I were to express 
a selfish hope, I would say it would not be at all displeasing 
to me if my company failed to get any of the orders. How- 
ever, we will give the Government first call on our services.” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 2.—With the car shortage again pinching Birming- 
ham wholesalers and millmen in this district, lumber prices 
have again become firm despite the usual seasonal dullness. 
Some firms report a slight falling off in inquiries, while 
others declare they are getting far more than they can pos- 
sibly care for. 

The car situation hereabouts was somewhat better a week 
or so ago, but traflic men and lumber dealers generally now 
report it getting worse. W. B. Thompson, secretary of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club of Birmingham, who is 
traffie manager for about thirty lumber firms in Alabama, de- 
clared today that the car supply was again cut to approxi- 
mately 50 percent of normal. ; 

Finished materials and shingles are especially firm in this 
market. Prices hold firm, with quotations on yellow pine 
roofing materials higher than ever. Lack of cars is all that 
is limiting the market. 

Reports of large contracts placed by the Government float 
around almost daily, but in few instances can they be pinned 
down. ‘The West Alabama Sales Agency, organized by the 
West Alabama Pine Association during the last week, sold a 
$200,000 order to the Government, it has been announced. 
Outside this there has been little authentic business for 
Uncle Sam. 

The labor situation is rapidly becoming acute and it is 
feared that when the army draft is made it will become very 
serious, Lumbermen are advertising daily for help and un- 
able to get all they want. 

The new plant of the Vida Lumber Co. at Lomax, near 
Clanton, Ala., is rapidly nearing completion, It will have 
a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, and the management hopes 
to begin the manufacture of lumber this month. The plant, 
which is located on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, is 
being equipped by four dry kilns of the Moore moist air type, 
each being 20x104 feet. W. P. Splawn will act as general 
manager of the company, and the officers will include J. J. 
Elliott and J. W. Oden, of Birmingham, Ala. The Vida Lum- 
ber Co. has a fine tract of longleaf timber in Hilton County, 


Alabama. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 3.—Up to this time there have been placed in this 
immediate territory orders for a little over 16,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be used by the Government in building canton- 
ments. This will have a tendency to make prices more stable, 
especially on boards and small dimension, which are holding 
very close to list. The car situation has begun to tighten 
up again, and with the overcrowded condition of most of the 
planing mills doing transit dressing, and most of which are 
working night and day, shipments on new business willbe a 
little delayed and will keep prices firm. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 2.—Demand while probably not so strong as thirty 
days ago is much heavier than usual at this season. The 
mills are being offered orders at prices below those of a 
month ago but there has been little change in price as the 
buyers find that the mills do not need additional business 
and that it still takes the price to get their lumber. A con- 
siderable amount of Government lumber is being shipped 
and where open cars are necessary they are still having 
trouble in getting railroad equipment, but box cars are 
furnished promptly. Open cars are still as scarce as ever 
and box cars, tho not plentiful last week as during the week 
before, are coming more freely than a month ago. Even 
tho the mills have been able to move some of their surplus 
stocks there is no likelihood of production being increased 
as they all realize that there is no possible chance of the 
car situation becoming normal any time soon. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 2.—Government business occupies the attention of 
practically all of the manufacturers in Georgia, Florida and 
eastern Alabama these days, to the practical exclusion of all 
else. This business has come to the mills at a time when 
they most needed relief from the car shortage and the em- 
bargo and gives them a good mill price for lumber without 
the worry incidental to shipping out the stock. This is 
Government business and Uncle Sam will see that cars are 
at the mills by the middle of July to begin the great move- 
ment of cantonment lumber that goes forward at that time. 
Small wonder, then, that the shippers are again at peace 
with the world now that they have a steady, profitable, ac- 
cessible market for their lumber for the next ninety days, 
at least calculation. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell and prominent members of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association are for the time being 
located in Washington where the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau, born out of the sudden demand for cantonment lum- 
ber, is busy disbursing orders for cantonment lumber among 
the association mills. Dozens of sawmills in Georgia-Florida 
association territory that have not heretofore joined the 
association are now sending in their membership so that 
they may participate in the manufacture of Government 
lumber. This has suddenly jumped the membership of the 
association away past the 100 mark. While supplying can- 
tonment stock for the next ninety days the association saw- 
mills are practically out of the general market. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 2.—Last week brought another change in the car 
situation and serious complaints of inability to secure cars 
are being made. Cars are furnished now and then in -good 
volume and suddenly they tighten up and not a single one 
can be secured. Some mills are already talking of closing 
down because of the situation. The car situation is the big- 
gest price factor. When cars are free prices slump and when 
cars are scarce prices stiffen. Last week illustrated this, 
prices moving up and down from $1 to $3. 

The C. W. Cochran Lumber Co. has booked an order for a 
million feet of yellow pine for the Government. Several other 
firms are reported to have booked Government wants during 
the last week. In addition to this there is a good demand 
from the railroads. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 3.—A review of the North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing June brings to light many startling features which would 
possibly in normal times tend to disrupt the market so far 
as prices are concerned, but the fact is that at this time the 
prices of North Carolina pine are higher than they were 
thirty days ago, and the probability is very strong that still 
further advances will take place. There has not been a vast 
quantity of either buying or selling during the month, altho it 
is a fact that the mills could have sold a great deal more 
lumber than they actually did. The reasons for their not 
wanting any more business even at good prices are many 
and have been related before: Embargoes, car shortage, labor 
troubles etc. There has not been very much buying of dressed 
lumber recently, but this condition was expected by the 
mills, because of the war holding back many small builders 
from going on with their plans. Prices have been well main- 
tained for the reason that more orders had been received than 
there was stock on hand. Many orders were also turned down 
from retail and wholesale buyers because the stock could not 
be shipped out promptly. The demand from the Government 
not only for lumber for the building of army cantonments 
but for munition cases also was quite a help to the mills 
during the month and the money thus received relieved the 
strain to some extent. 

The embargoes are just about as bad as they were thirty 
days ago, with the prospects very poor of any relief. There 
will be heavier movements of perishable foodstuffs and also 
the movement of troops and army rations to be taken care of. 
The movement of lumber by water is becoming more arduous 
and the mills, because of uncertainty in water freight rates, 
are shying more and more at water shipments unless final 
agreements as to water rates are arrived at. Even at the 
high rates bottoms are not easy to secure, even small schoon- 
ers being put into action. There is a car shortage at some 
points at this time due to the movement of potatoes and other 
truck crops, but this should not last long. There should be 
sufficient cars easily to take care of that business which can 
be gotten thru to embargoed territory. The car shortage 
problem is not worrying the mills as much as the embargo 
situation. So far as the labor situation is concerned it is 
worse at this time than it was thirty days ago, and because 
of further activities in Government building on a “cost plus” 
basis the manufacturers may expect to lose some more of 
their men. After the harvesting of the truck crops and the 
demand for transportation equipment to handle it ease off 
somewhat there should be more common labor available, but 
no doubt this will be gobbled up by Government contractors. 

In the Noffolk section the building of quarters to house 
30,000 men at the new naval base located on Hampton Roads, 
the contract for which has been let on a ‘cost plus” basis, 
will mean the employment of a large number of men, for 
this work has to be rushed thru to completion as soon as 
possible. 

There is one bright star in the firmament of the pine mar- 
ket and that is price. Prices were stronger at the end of 
June than they were at the end of May even tho there have 
been rumors flying thickly of low sales made and many other 
things intended to force the market down. The demand at 
present is not very large, but the mills say that they do not 
care to take on any large amount of business at present. 
The most active items during the week were 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4 stock box, with 4/4 edge box selling rather briskly, many 
inquiries being returned. 

The regular annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Corporation was held in the offices of Ed- 
ward R. Baird, jr., Law Building, here, June 28. The follow- 
ing were present: R. S. Kellogg, W. B. Roper and Edward 
R. Baird, counsel. Sufficient proxies were in hand to conduct 
business and the present officers of the corporation were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 2.—Deliveries of lumber for construction of the can- 
tonment at Annapolis Junction, seventeen miles from this 
city, which is to house 30,000 or more men, have begun. Some 
of the Baltimore concerns participating in the contract sent 
out carleads of material last week. The North Carolina pine 
is being furnished on a reported basis of $22 at shipping 
point. Large numbers of sash and doors will also be needed 
and the factories are busy turning these out. 

At last there appears to be a prospect that the cars of lum- 
ber loaded for export before the British embargo against 
American lumber became effective (March 25, 1916), and 
which have been held up at seaboard points ever since, may 
be allowed by the British government to go forward. The 
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the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














first requisite is positive proof furnished the British con- 
troller that these cars, which number fifty or more, were 
actually shipped against contract. The machinery of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association is available for all ship- 
pers interested in having these consignments go forward. 
Spruce has now come to be almost the only wood exported in 
any quantities. Limited amounts of other kinds are going 
forward, it is true, but only of lumber needed for military or 
other imperative uses, and Government licenses must in every 
case be obtained. 

Walter B. Wessels, of the James Lumber Co., has returned 
from a tour thru the South in search of stocks for filling 
some of the big orders received by his company during the 
last two months. After a short stay at home he expects to 
resume the hunt. George F. M. Hauck, of T. J. Shryock, is 
on a scouting trip to Canada to locate lumber and other stocks 
needed by his firm. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 2.—There has been no weakening of the market, and 
a slight downward flurry, on wild rumors, at the beginning 
of the week did not spread far or last long; in fact, less than 
a dozen sales can be traced to it. Shipments have been com- 
ing thru slowly on permit and some dealers are now picking 
on Harrisburg as a possible point from which to reship on 
local rates. Lumber comes in there so fast now that it is 
only a matter of a few days until the railroads will have to 
put on a tight embargo. Shipments on permit for this terri- 
tory from the South are getting harder and harder to procure, 
and there are less available cars; probably because the Gov- 
ernment is beginning to use the facilities to a noticeable ex- 
tent in forwarding its materials for shipbuilding and canton- 
ments, and also to some extent on account of preference being 
given to perishable freight, so that the campaign of no waste 
can be more fully carried out. Steamer lines help out by 
bringing a considerable volume of lumber, and many more 
building jobs would be delayed if it was not for water ship- 
ments. Several of the Philadelphia wholesalers and manu- 
facturers now have more or less of a water equipment of their 
own and this also helps a little. The latest addition to this 
list is Coulbourn Bros., who manufacture sap pine at a dozen 
or more points in Virginia and sell it all from the local office. 
They have purchased the schooner William E. Meekins, which 
will carry 100,000 feet, and they will be able to bring 2,000,- 
000 feet a year here with it, from points on the Virginia 
rivers. 

Yard stocks continue to decrease, altho not at the same 
alarming rate that they did before the demand began to drop 
off. There are some yards where the stock is so low that it 
might be said to be gone and these dealers will have to depend 
on shipments received to continue in business. Since the new 
arrangements for handling the shipyards under the Govern- 
ment much business that formerly came to the Philadelphia 
wholesalers goes direct to the mills, but the yards still ask for 
many bids and are really buying a great quantity of lumber 
locally. Most of the large industrial plants, the box makers 
and the railroads are all in the market for a lot of lumber, 
and what is sold now is at high prices. General business here 
is good, already showing some improvement in the booking of 
fall orders. The feeling is general that the top of the market 
has been reached and that it will be time to get busy after the 
Fourth. If there is any general movement of prices further 
up as of the first of this month the resumption of business 
activity will be delayed, but, if not, the summer may be rather 
more active than usual. 

Building work in the industrial suburbs is booming and in 
the rural districts about normal or a little under, but here it 
has fallen off considerably. The report of the bureau of 
building inspection for June shows that 618 permits were 
issued for 763 operations, the estimated cost of which is $2,- 
$28,755. The high cost of materials makes these figures a 
poor comparison to those of last June, when 1,709 operations 
were started at a total cost of $5,147,115. Last year was 
exceptionally high, but the average for ten years was $3,934,- 
569, so the reduction is marked. A similar reduction is no- 
ticed in the figures for the first six months of the year, which 
show a total of 5,644 operations this year as against 8,576 
last, and a total cost this year of $20,531,220, against $25,- 
053,620 last year. The reduction is felt in all classes of 
buildings except factories, which show an increase. 

The hardwood market is steady and strong, with demand 
good regardless of price for almost any item offered. Some 
items of chestnut and poplar are fairly plentiful, but even 
at that are bringing good prices, while some of the scarcer 
articles are being sought at bonus prices. White pine is very 
much in demand and prices are high. The lower grades espe- 
cially are still almost out of the market. Spruce is practi- 
cally not offered on list, but orders are taken, to be shipped 
when cut and possible to find shipping facilities. Hemlock 
is scarce, high and offered only in badly broken lists for any- 
thing like quick shipment. Cypress demand is strong enough 
to keep prices up altho shipments of this wood are about as 
free as those of any other. Cypress and cedar shingles sell 
well at high prices, and lath of all kinds and sizes are in good 
demand at remarkable figures. Yellow pine shipments are 
regular and a percentage of everybody’s orders is coming thru, 
but the supply is stil! dwindling and prices are high. North 
Carolina box, roofers, bill timbers, sizes and flooring are all 
in good demand and prices are well maintained. Reports 
from those returning from the mills would indicate that there 
has been a slight gain in the unsold lumber at mills, so that 
prices may be expected to ease off a litle when transportation 
is possible, unless the Government uses all the surplus that 
may accumulate at the mills. 


NEW YORK 


July 5.—There is no doubt that the rush to place orders 
at any price was less pronounced last week than for any 
other period of the month. There is no difficulty in getting 
top prices and anything that can be offered for quick ship- 


ment is most easily disposed of. The feeling, however, 
that building may continue dull accounts for the yards 
moving most cautiously and some retailers are becoming 


deeply concerned over the fact that in many instances their 
prices must be advanced considerably in order to meet the 
increased costs, not only so far as lumber itself is concerned, 
but other costs that are amounting to higher figures. The 
feature that gives most concern is whether in order to handle 
the commodity at a profit lumber will seem to prospective 
builders to be too high to encourage building even of a 
small character. 

In real estate circles it is claimed that evidence is accu- 
mulating to the effect that the construction of profitable new 
buildings is growing more active daily and the outlook the 
last two weeks has become more satisfactory. 

There is no doubt but that reports as to advanced lumber 
prices have been so exaggerated in many cases as to retard 
prospective construction. This also applies to unconfirmed 


rumors that certain financial institutions heretofore furnish- 
ing a large amount of funds for building operations had prac- 
tically withdrawn their entire support in this respect. - Now 
that there has been time to review this panicky hysteria, 








contractors are finding that lumber prices are not so high. 
After all suburban retailers, however, find that it will take 
some time to overcome the prejudice that has already been 
created and of course the high prices of metals and hard- 
ware will have to be taken into consideration. 

That lumber will not mount to unreasonable figures is 
evidenced from report that a western firm has contracted 
with the Government to furnish fir frames for ten 3,000-ton 
vessels at $30 a thousand. Under existing conditions this 
is a most reasonable price and wholesalers in this market 
are surprised that such a volume of business could be taken 
at the price. This indicates also that plenty of lumber will 
be available for all purposes and this is confirmed by the rec- 
ommendation made by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States suggesting the substitution of wood for large 
construction projects for which steel and iron have here- 


tofore been used. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 3.-—Buffalo building figures for June again run 
behind last year’s record, as has been the case each month 
so far this year, with the exception of April. The number 
of permits for June was 447 and the total costs $1,344,000, 
as compared with 505 permits and $1,691,000 in the same 
month last year. This is a decline of about 20 percent. The 
yearly average to date has shown the same 20 percent de- 
cline. For the first half of the year the total costs were 
$4,553,000, as against $5,742,000 for the first six months of 
1916 and $5,603,000 in 1915. 

The receipts of lumber by lake for the iast month were 
about 8,500,000 feet, which is a small amount for this time 
of year, altho the June receipts last year were only 8,859,000 
feet. For the last week the receipts were 1,750,000 feet on 
two vessels. The Brightie brought 850,000 feet of white 
pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., and the C. EB. Redfern had 
900,000 feet of white pine for the Niagara Box Co. and the 
MacLean Box Factory. 

Last Thursday occurred the annual outing of the Cult 
of the White Buffalo, an organization composed of leading 
workers in the Chamber of Commerce, including some of 
the prominent lumbermen. The affair was held at the 
Hamburg driving park and was worthy of being chronicled 
as one of the leading sporting events of the summer. A 
program of races, including long and short distance contests 
and relays, was carried out, together with shooting contests 
and quoit pitching. A beefsteak dinner was served out of 
doors by the Chamber of Commerce caterer. The lumbermen 
present were as follows: C. Walter Betts, who was master 
of ceremonies; M. M. Wall, J. B. Wall, I. N. Stewart, and 
O. E. Yeager, who showed their usual proficiency at quoit 
pitching; A. W. Kreinheder, F. M. Sullivan, John McLeod, 
and John A. Murphy, who either took a hand in the races 
themselves or backed heavily their favorite riders. A pony 
express race was a leading feature of the program. 

The Niagara-Orleans Lumber Association was formed at 
Lockport last week at a meeting attended by about forty 
dealers, held at the Kenmore Hotel. It is proposed to hold 
an exhibit to the public at Lockport In the near future. 


Officers were elected as follows: President, George C. 
Haeberle, Niagara Falls; vice president, W. G. Palmer, 


North Tonawanda; secretary, Henry P. Murphy, Lockport ; 
treasurer, C. J. Miller, Newfane. 

Frank A. Beyer, well known to the local trade as the 
senior member of Beyer-Knox & Co., has returned to the 
business as the secretary and general manager of the Mor- 
rimack Lumber Co., Salamanea, N. Y. The name has been 
made up from those of Frank Morrison, president, Warren, 
Pa., and John B. McCabe, vice president, Salamanca, Mr. 
Beyer was president of the Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo 
when it was merged into the Chamber of Commerce, and 
served a term as treasurer of this county. He was at one 


time a director of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, 
The lake-and-rail shingle situation is still embarrassing 


the Buffalo trade on account of the inability of the package 
freight liners to move the big stocks accumulated at Duluth. 
The largely increased receipts last week, amounting to 11,- 
420,000, show considerable improvement, but it appears 
that these steamers can carry only about ten cars of shingles 
on their upper decks and as shingle dealers here report that 
they have hundreds of cars waiting there the congestion is 
not likely to be relieved right away. In late years no effort 
has been made to bring shingles as a full load on any vessel. 
The handling, especially the stowing, is expensive, and most 
lumber craft will not undertake to load tiem on deck, on 
account of the easy loss of them overboard in a storm. So 
there is little to do row but to make all-rail shipments, 
which are at the best very slow and unsatisfactory. 

The Hall-Kaul Lumber Co. of Ridgeway, Pa., is cutting 
lumber extensively in Elk and other northwestern counties 
of Pennsylvania, and has about three years’ timber to cut. 
In some places, as at Trout Run, the timber has been cut 
off and arrangements are being made to place coal mines 
in operation, as a large amount of coal of good quality, now 
worth a large amount of money, underlies this territory. 
A large quantity of chemical wood, bark and pulpwood is 
piled in several counties waiting for shipment to the manu- 
facturers. 

M. P. Kinsella has returned from New York on a business 
trip in the interest of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. He re- 
ports that he found conditions quite satisfactory and a 
specially large demand is being received nowadays for the 
lower grades. 

The George M. Zimmerman Lumber Co.’s new yard at 
Eagle and Lord streets has been busy lately getting in stock 
and now has about 1,000,000 feet. George J. Zimmerman, 
of this company, was lately chosen by the mayor as a member 
of the Buffalo school board. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 3.—Transportation continues to be the one serious 
disturbing factor in the lumber trade of New England. Values 
are on a satisfactorily firm basis and a large amount of busi- 
ness Is offered, but lumber distributers are not ina position 
to consummate all the offered contracts while the question 
of deliveries is so uncertain as at present. Government busi- 
ness is, of course, an exception, for prompt shipments by the 
railroads are definitely assured, and to a somewhat less ex- 
tent this is also true of lumber sold for the construction of 
vessels at New England shipyards. $ut so far as lumber for 
private consumption is concerned, if it is produced at points 
outside of New England the time of delivery is more or less 
of a gamble with the chances favoring the man who figures 
the farthest in the future. 

General business and finance hereabouts, however, are rest- 
ing on a very solid foundation and strong confidence is the 
predominating sentiment. From all lines of industry come 
reperts of great activity and orders booked far ahead. A 
most encouraging feature is the continued activity of indus- 
trial building construction, despite the slight falling off in 
the volume of residential building at numerous New England 
points. 

New England building contracts awarded this year to June 
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27 aggregated $94,417,000, not so very far behind the total 
of $101,906,000 for the corresponding period a year ago and 
considerably ahead of the $85,111,000 worth of building for the 
first half of 1915. Building contracts for the last week of 
June reported totaled $3,791,000. Despite the soaring costs 
of building clever financiers as well as architects and con- 
tractors are urging prospective home-owners to “build now.” 
In public meetings here and thru the columns of newspapers 
the advice is given with the warning that the man who waits 
a. year or two in the expectation that building costs will go 
down is due for a bitter disappointment. People are being 
told that if they intend to build a home at any time during 
the next three or four years they will actually save money 
by borrowing what additional capital is needed from the co- 
operative banks and going ahead before building materials 
advance further and the building trades unions secure even 
higher wages and shorter hours than they now enjoy. Not- 
withstanding the present disposition of many to disregard 
this advice and hold their plans in abeyance, from some New 
Inngland centers come reports of increasing building activity 
to such an extent that insufficient carpenters are available for 
the work. Bangor, Me., an important lumber center, reports 
this week a surprising volume of building and carpenters 
rushed with orders far ahead. Bangor, however, is naturally 
short of labor, 1,178 men having been recruited there for war 
service since April 1, while lumber operators and sawmills 
are hiring every available hand. 

Persons familiar with the physical inspection of lumber and 
its manufacture into boxes and other forms of ammunition 
containers have an excellent opportunity for appointment into 
the Government service, it is announced here this week by 
Government officials. Salary of $3.52 a day up to $1,800 a 
year will be paid to lumber inspectors, depending upon the 
ability of the person appointed and the importance of the 
ammunition plant to which he may be assigned. Application, 
it is stated, should be made by those who consider themselves 
qualified to the nearest office of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or to a Federal employment office. 

Latest reports on the recent flood damage in northern sec- 
tions of New England indicate that lumber mills, pulp mills 
and woodworking factories were pretty hard hit. One plant 
which suffered was the furniture factory of J. Frank Holt 
at Gardiner, Me. This resulted when the old wooden Gam in 
Cobbossee stream went out after surviving the numerous 
freshets since 1825. In that year a new dam was built to 
replace the original wooden structure erected in 1760. The 
Holt factory was practically demolished by the raging torrent. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 2.—Four lumber trade commissioners recently ap- 
pointed by the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to investigate probable markets for American lumber 
in Europe after the war spent Saturday in Tacoma 
in conference with representatives of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen's Association. 

T. EK. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
and August von Boecklin, president of the Manley-Moore 
Lumber Co. and the Washington Manufacturing Co., were 
the representatives of the local lumbermen on the business 
men’s teams which last week hustled an over-subscription 
of Tacoma’s $100,000 share of the Red Cross fund. Each 
was captain of one of ten teams. Besides giving freely of 
their time and money to the Red Cross worx, Tacoma lumber- 
men have also given generously to the Tacoma General Hos- 
pital, which last week had a campaign on to raise $100,000 
to finish paying for the magnificent new hospital just com- 
pleted. J. PB. Weyerhaeuser has subscribed $3,500, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., -$2,000; Robert A. McCormick, 
$2,500; W. L. MeCormick, $250; the estate of the late Col. 
C. W. Griggs, founder of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., $10,000; the Pacific Box Co., $250; the Waterway Mill 
Co., $50; E. J. MeNecley, $250; George S. Long, $300; T. E. 
Ripley, $100; E. Walker Foster, $100; Frark B. Cole, $150; 
the Defiance Lumber Co., $500 ; the Wheeler, Osgood Co., $500, 
and the Eatonville Lumber Co., $500. 

The State Council of Defense, appointed last week by 
Gov. Ernest Lister, held its first meeting last week. Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, representing the lumber interests on the 
council, was unable to be present, being in Washington, 
D. C., Two delegations representing wanufacturing and 
agricultural interests of the State appeared before the 
council and an official investigation of the State labor situa- 
tion and the I. W. W. troubles was ordered made at once. 
Today the council was to meet at North Yakima to probe 
the I. W. W. situation. Fruit growers, farmers, loggers and 
country sawmills have been the chief sufferers from the 
I. W. W. Several possible plans were discussed, martial 
law in the trouble zones to curb the I. W. W. being the 
suggested method most relied upon. Following its Yakima 
session, the council will meet at Olympia to consider its 
plans. 

T. S. Galbraith, manager of the Eatonville Lumber Co., 
whose plant is at Eatonville, has been named as a member 
of the army draft exemption board for district No. 2 of 
Pierce County outside Tacoma. 

The A. C. Young Lumber Co. will close its big shingle 
mill at Kapowsin for two weeks for the Fourth, according to 
annual custom, for overhauling and repairs needed. The 
company’s other mills will be shut down for a week. The 
Young company has an output of 600,000 shingles a day. 

Spruce is to be much of the output, it is stated, of the new 
sawmill being built on the tidelands by the Ernest Dolge 
Lumber Co. The plant will have an output of 75,000 feet 
a day and much of the tlumber is to go for airplane purposes. 
A huge traveling crane, one of the largest in this district, 
has been installed at the company’s plant to facilitate con- 
struction work and will be used for cargo loading after the 
mill is completed. 

Frank Isley, of the new Isley Lumber Co., formerly with 
the Waterway Mill Co., in Tacoma, has work well along on 
the new 30,000-capacity electric mill he is building on the 
waterway at Eleventh and Canal streets. 

With the tremendous increase in the shipbuilding industry 
at Tacoma, coupled with the American Lake army canton- 
ment, many new houses are being built in Tacoma despite 
the high price of lumber and material of all kinds. Most 
of these houses are of the bungalow type, running from $1,000 
to $3,500 in cost, and they are scattered all over the city. 
One mill is supplying a contractor that is building ten of 
these houses and two other builders have six houses each 
in course of construction. Scores of houses are being erected 
singly. 

About 225,000 feet of lumber for bulkheading has been 
used and 2,200 piles averaging 35 feet in length have been 
driven and about 1,000 more piles are to be used on the 
$81,000 filled-in road job the county is doing, crossing the 
east tidelands to reach the Todd shipbuilding plant and 
neighboring industries. The big street building job is to be 
completed soon after July 15. 

William Clark, of Portland, and William Robb are re- 
ported preparing to begin operating the old Clark Creek 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Kelso, which has been idle five years 
and which they have acquired. The mill has a capacity of 
about 35,000 feet. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 2.—The big mill of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at 
Spirit Lake, Ida., closed last Monday on account of labor 
trouble. I. W. W. representatives have opened a camp near 
the town and have successfully prevented a starting of the 
mill. No damage has been reported from strikers. The Pan- 
handle is the only mill thus far to be forced to close in the 
Idaho field, altho all of the logging camps of the larger tim- 
ber operators are closed. Other mills in the district have 
been able to keep going thus far. 

So rapid has been the growth of the demand for silos in 
the Inland Empire that the McGoldrick Lumber Co., which 
began the construction of silos but a few weeks ago, has 
almost trebled its output of the first few weeks and will 
have materially to extend its manufacturing facilities for 
another season. The mill has bought the machinery and 
patent rights for the Northwest of the Interstate Silo Co., 
with IE. M. Bradford as manager. ‘‘We will have to double 
our capacity for next year,’ said Mr. Bradford. ‘The un- 
usual demand is apparently due to the length and severity 
of last winter, which has shown the farmers the necessity 
for providing better and cheaper food for their live stock. 
At present we have a sales force of forty-six in the field.” 

Heavy shipments of boxes to Minnesota points, Chicago and 
other middle western cities, together with a lively local trade, 
are keeping the box factory of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ing Co. here, successor to the Washington Mill Co., working 
to capacity. ‘‘Our box factory is kept in operation thruout 
the year now,” said Manager C. M. Crego, “and we are 
handling a fine lot of business. We have about eighty em- 
ployees in the box department alone.” 

J. D. Bronson, vice president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., who lives at Stillwell, Minn., is here this week on a busi- 
ness trip. ‘Business conditions have been good in our terri- 
tory,” he said. “We are filling orders as rapidly as we can 
get cars. I look for the usual quietness during July and 
August.” 

Among the visitors here this week was W. R. Ballard, 
of the Somers Lumber Co., of Somers, Mont. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 2.—Within the next two weeks vessels will call at 
Bellingham mills for about 5,000,000 feet of lumber for off- 
shore and foreign ports. The schooner Fearless is loading 
850,000 feet at the E. K. Wood mill now for Sydney and the 
motorship Sierra is due before the end of the week to load 
1,200,000 feet for San Pedro. At the Bloedel Donovan mill 
the United States transport Sherman berthed this week to 
load 1,500,000 feet, the second consignment of that size for 
the military barracks to be built at Honolulu. The schooner 
Blakeley will arrive there next week to load 850,000 feet for 
the Kahululu Railroad Co., and soon thereafter the motor- 
ship City of Portland will berth there to receive 1,500,000 feet 
for the west Coast. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is now operating its 
Skykomish sawmill full blast. The plant has a daily capac- 
ity of 75,000 feet. The company is again cutting logs at its 
Delvan camp, where a fire occupied its crew for a week. Only 
one side is being operated. 

Log shipments on the Northern Pacific have decreased to 
about thirty cars a day and the shipments will be little more 
than this until after July 4. Just now it does not look as 
tho there will be a general closedown of camps for as long a 
time as usual during midsummer. Every sawmill in the 
country seems to be operating and finding a market for its 
products, and the same is largely true of shingle mills. 

Business out of Bellingham has become so heavy that the 
Northern Pacific is preparing to strengthen its bridges in this 
city and trestles leading to Bellingham, so that it can haul 
heavier loads. 

Handsome subscriptions to the Red Cross fund were made 
this week by Skagit County loggers. The Lyman Timber 
Co.’s employees donated $1,300, the Dempsey camps $507 and 
the Micklejohn-Brown camp $195. 

The six wooden ships to be built for the Government by 
the Anacortes Ship Building Co. will cost $2,500,000, states 
the company. Work on these will soon start and will be 
rushed, more than 400 men being employed. All must be 
built within a year. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 2—The Great Northern Railway Co. intends to en- 
gage in further snowshed work this summer, and nothing but 
wood is to be utilized, as Washington fir is recognized by the 
common carrier to have the strength, elasticity and longevity 
required for the strenuous part of withstanding avalanches 
in the Cascade Mountains that sorely test the strength of 
materials. Chief Clerk Coleman explains that the summer’s 
campaign of further fortifying the transcontinental road 
from winter damage will occur between Tye and Scenic, where 
for a distance of 1,791 feet the present timbered shed is to 
be replaced with heavier timbers. The Great Northern also 
intends to replace with heavier timbers the present double 
track wooden shed at Embro, which is to be extended 128 
feet beyond its present limit. 

Preparations are under way for the Fourth of July clos- 
ing of logging camps in Snohomish County. The period is 
to be used by camp owners in repairs and road extensions. 
Most of the saw and shingle mills also will close down for a 
more or less indefinite period. 

As a part of the shipment of the 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
consigned to Alaska by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for 
Government railroad construction, two barges here are tak- 
ing on 700,000 feet, which is to be towed North in a few 
days. 

The Washington Creosote Co. reports a revival of busi- 
ness as a result of improved shipping accommodations, and 
the yard is treating more material than for a month. Four- 
teen men are employed and the company will add four more. 

Shingle weavers of Everett will attend a convention to be 
held in Seattle next Sunday. Unrest is in the air as a result 
of the request by the workers for an 8-hour day and 10-hour 


ay. 

H. W. Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill Co., reports a stronger 
tone to the lumber market this week. Right on the heels of 
this statement came a telegram that a son had been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Carpenter, of Minneapolis. Mrs. Car- 
penter was Miss Helen Stuchell, and her husband is the son 
of W. I. Carpenter, Mr. Stuchell’s business partner in Minne- 


apolis. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 2.—Sullivan & Forbes, wholesale lumber dealers, with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, will soon have in 
operation two mills of 20,000 feet daily capacity each in the 
Willamette Valley on the Carlton-Coast Railroad, which con- 
nects with the Southern Pacific at Carlton. One of these 
mills is already in operation and the other will begin cutting 
in a few weeks. The company has a body of timber whence 
logs will be obtained to keep the saws going. F. A. Sullivan, 


(Continued on Page 67.) _ 








AFewHardwood Specials: 


1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash (dry) 

6 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. & Btr. Ash 

3 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

3 cars 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 
4 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red Oak 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











White Pine 





We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








DON’T FORGET; 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Eiinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., micnizan 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL _ | 




















Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 


LU 26 f= 





"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day. 
































Davenport 


Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 














































A. T, LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hbospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 










































John Anderson, of the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co., returned 
Tuesday froma mill trip in northern Michigan. 


Charles B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was a local trade visitor on last Saturday. 

Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was in Chicago Thursday calling on the trade. 

Clarence E. Ingalls, manager for C. L. Willey left for the 
East Monday to spend a month’s vacation at New York State 
points. 

George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., 
motored to Freeport, Ill., Tuesday, where he spent the Fourth 
with friends. 

H. T. Fall, Chicago branch manager for the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Minneapolis most of the 
week conferring with company officials. 


William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., is spending his 
vacation at his summer home near South Haven, Mich., 
where his family has been for several weeks. 


Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, assistant secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, expected to leave Saturday for 
Corey Lake, Mich., on a two weeks’ vacation. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Co., spent the week with his family, who have been at their 
summer home at Newago, Mich., for the last three weeks. 


Cc. E. Johnson, manager of the Cairo (Ill.) yard of the 
Bartelme Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago Thurs- 
day on his way back to Cairo from Minneapolis, where he 
spent a few days. 

R. B. Early, manager of the Portland (Ore.) office of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, spent the early part of 
the week in Chicago, and went from here to Minneapolis to 
remain a few days before his return West. 


A. A. Dumm, manager of the Houston (Tex.) office of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Mon- 
day and from here went to New York. He expected to spend 
several days in the East before returning South. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Lumber 
Co., who is a member of the lumber and forest products com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, after spending a 
few days in Chicago left for Washington, D. C., on Sunday. 
Mr. Worcester was accompanied by Mrs. Worcester and they 
motored back to the capital, arriving there Thursday. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Shedd accompanied them as far as Indian- 
apolis. 

George H. Ostrander, who for the last two years has been 
sales manager of the Utley-Holloway Co., has resigned and 
will represent the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, in New England territory. Mr. Ostrander, who was 
with the Ritter company previously for several years, will 
have headquarters at Boston, Mass. 

Among out-of-town retailers who were in Chicago on Thurs- 
day were A. 8S. Free, of Free-Hall & Mutchler, Paw Paw Lake, 
Mich., and L. C, Schermerhorn, of DeKalb, Il. Mr. Scher- 
merhorn, who was here to place an order for lumber, said 
that the retail trade at DeKalb is fairly good and that crops 
were looking better than they did. 

Having resigned his place as manager of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, E. A. Sterling plans to leave Chicago Saturday for 
the East. Mr. and Mrs. Sterling will leave Chicago in their 
new automobile and intend to spend a couple of weeks at their 
farm near Scranton, Pa. Later on Mr. Sterling will open an 
office in New York. 

W. E. Barwick, who has enlisted in Hospital Corps No. 11, 
is putting in some of the time of the interval before leaving 
for Europe at the offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., while 
Bernard Lindquist is away on a two weeks’ vacation. Mr. 
Bernard after spending a year at the mill of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at Longville, La., came north a short time ago 
in order to enlist in the service of Uncle Sam. It is expected 
that Hospital Corps No. 11 will leave in a short while for 
France. 

E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber department 
of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago on Tuesday. Mr. McGill, who had been 
visiting Ohio points for a few days, left for Pittsburgh Tues- 
day evening and expected to go to New York before return- 
ing to Kansas City. Bert E. Cook, sales representative in 
this territory for the Exchange, on his return from a sales 
trip in central Illinois reports finding crop conditions good 
and a majority of retail lumbermen doing a better business 
than they ever have done before. 

Phil Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., Chicago, who returned 
Monday from a month’s visit to the mill of the company at 
Corning, Ark., reports that all that is needed in the parts of 
the South that he visited to insure fine crops is a couple of 
good soaking rains. Never before has so much acreage been 
planted to other crops than cotton, and fine crop yields this 
year would do even more, he said, to produce prosperity in the 
South than any other thing possible. Speaking of the lum- 
ber situation, he reports finding hardwood stocks low and 
altho yellow pine receded slightly in price manufacturers 
were confident that it would come back stronger than ever. 


N. J. Clears, sales representative in this territory for the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
and the Memphis hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
is again back at his desk after a delightful three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Colorado. Mrs. Clears and her father, J. F. Luger, 
accompanied him and the time was spent visiting the scenic 
points about Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Salida. 
While in Denver and Salida Mr. Clears forgot his vacation 
long enough to talk over the lumber situation with some in 
the trade there. The lumbermen he talked with reported 
business good and prospects even better, based upon the be- 
lief that Colorado will have a good crop this year. Mr. 
Clears says it is surprising how many people from the East 
and middle West are touring the western country in their 
automobiles and at one resort in Colorado he saw six machines 
bearing Illinois license plates. 





WAR EMERGENCY COMMITTEE REMAINS 
BUSY 


Members of the emergency war committee of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association put 
in another busy week in Chicago, checking stock lists and 
making allotments among.the northern mills for material 
to be furnished for the construction of the cantonment at 
Rockford. Ill. ‘Secretary O. T. Swan and other members of 
the committee, altho about as busy.as human beings possibly 





can be, are confident that a record is going to be made in the 
matter of furnishing cantonment supplies. The cantonment at 
Rockford will require more lumber than originally was 
thought and the volume is now placed at 16,500,000 feet. 
The committee has been supplied with stock lists of all 
northern member and non-member association mills and 
the allotment is being prorated on the basis of how much of 
the mill stocks fit Government cantonment requirements 
to be furnished. 

Secretary Swan expects to divide his time between Chi- 
cago and Rockford until Aug. 15, the date set for the 
completement of the cantonment. Chief Inspector McDonald, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association, is now at 
Rockford coéperating with Major Sawyer, quartermaster in 
charge, and he will remain there until the last stick of lum- 
ber is delivered. IF’. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the asso- 
iation, is in Chicago coéperating with the railroads in fac- 
ilitating the delivery of lumber. Secretary Swan has nothing 
but words of praise for the fine coédperation being given by 
the railroads in transportation of the cantonment supplies 
from the northern mills. During his absence from Osh- 
kosh, Wis., the office of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood’ 
association is in charge of F. L. Johnson, 





JOINS FORCE OF AVIATION PUBLICATION 


Anticipating the time when airships will be as common 
means for passenger conveyance as trdins are today, Roy H. 
Jones, son of George W. Jones, of the lumber company of that 
name, Appleton, Wis., and known among lumbermen as a 
lumber journalist, has shaken the dust of Chicago trade 
paper work from his feet and moved on to New York as busi- 
ness manager of Air Travel, a new publication, Judging 
from the advance pages of Air T'ravel it is not a journal for 
those interested only in the technical phase of aviation, but 
designed to keep pace with growth in air travel until a time 
arrives when traveling in airships will be the popular way to 
move about from place to place. 





FINE POTATO CROP ON EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


If a lumber manufacturer wants something to help his 
peace of mind during the quiet hours nothing better could 
be devised than an experimental farm, according to C. F. 
Thompson, treasurer and general manager of the Mississippi 
Lumber Co., who at the Chicago oflice this week received 
reports from the company’s farmer, J. M. Johnson. The 
Mississippi Lumber Co. has its pine mill at Quitman and its 
hardwood mill at Crandall, Miss., and near the Crandall 
mill the 220-acre farm of the company is located. Reports 
from Mr. Johnson received this week told of a bumper po- 
tato crop, all of which has been marketed at a net price 
of $2.48 per bushel. This is the first time, said Mr. Thomp- 
son, that any potatoes have ever been shipped away from 
the county in which the farm is located. Mr. Johnson re- 
ports that the corn crop is badly in need of rain, as it has 
been dry and hot at Crandall for several days, and that a 
good soaking rain right now would mean a fine yield as corn 
matures early there. The Missisippi Lumber Co. started 
the farm a few years ago for the purpose of interesting 
settlers in cutover lands and so far the crops produced have 
been more than satisfactory. Mr. Thompson shows much 
pride in the fact that last year the Government bought 
some of the corn crop for seed purposes, pronouncing the 
corn produced as excellent from the viewpoint of the seed 
expert. The Mississippi Lumber Co. recently occasioned 
much rejoicing among its 500 employees at Quitman and 
Crandall by giving them a 10 percent increase in wages. 











LUMBERMAN’S SON FASTEST MILE RUNNER 


“Edwin H. Fall, jr., is the fastest mile runner in the 
central West, probably the fastest in the country, and pos- 
sibly the fastest in the world,’ is the sporting page des- 
eription of the Chicago Tribune concerning young Fall, 
who is the son of Edwin H. Fall, sr., lumberman of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. The junior Fall, former Oberlin star, now 
wearer of the Cherry Circle of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation, last Saturday, June 30, definitely established his 
claim to the Central Amateur Athletic Union title at the 
sixteenth annual track and field games at Stagg Field, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A 2:08 race horse is conceded to be 
traveling some, so that Fall's ability in running the quarter 
mile track four times in 4:16, or half as fast as a speedy 
trotter or pacer, must be acknowledged. 

Mr. Fall, sr., was in Chicago to see his boy turn the trick, 
and while here told of activity in Ohio with lumbermen, 
especially with dealers in hardwoods. Mr. Fall makes a 
specialty of buying hardwood tracts and selling the cut in 
the log. Before the war he exported to Germany walnut in 
the log but the war long since has shut off that kind of busi- 
ness. Ohio still has plenty of choice hardwoods, says Mr. Fall, 
and these are being eagerly sought for factory use, most 
of the hardwoods going into the manufacture of articles 
or instruments for war uses. Wagon, implement, truck and 
a dozen or other consuming sources are taking hardwoods 
at higher prices than ever paid before, said Mr. Fall, and 
he finds it easier to dispose of the hardwoods in the log 
than in the sawn lumber, as consumers are willing to saw 
their own lumber to their own needs, if the right kind of 
material for their purposes can only be obtained. 

The part that Ohio is playing in the preparation for war, 
especially what the small cities and towns are doing to aid 
the American Red Cross, was commented upon by Mr. Fall. 
Port Clinton, his home town, which has a population of 3,000, 
has contributed $4,500 to the American Red Cross fund, and 
he told of other towns and cities setting up as creditable 
records in that respect. 





CELEBRATE FOURTH BY UNVEILING MONU- 
MENT 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 4.—The concluding feature of the 
Fourth of July celebration in the Twin Cities—Marinette 
and Menominee—was the dedication of the Soldiers’ monu- 
ment on Stephenson Island. The ceremony took place at 7 
o'clock Fourth of July evening. Mayor Jacob Wittig pre- 
sided and former United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
donor of the monument to the city, and members of the G. A. 
R. occupied seats on the platform together with little Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Stephenson, granddaughter of the senator, 
who unveiled the statue. 

Company I of Marinette, W. N. G., Sons of Veterans and 
the Spanish-American war veterans attended the exercises in 
a body. The band played before and after the exercises. 
Attorney Harry R. Goldman,.of Marinette, delivered’ the dedi- 
catory address. 
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Immediately after the address Mary Elizabeth Stephenson 
pulled the cord which unveiled the statue of the soldier. 
After the exercises the band gave a concert on Dunlap 
Square. 

The monument, the estimated cost of which is about $8,000, 
was donated to the city of Marinette by former Senator Ste- 
phenson, well known lumberman, 





NEW CONCERN TO SPECIALIZE IN RAILWAY 
AND CAR MATERIAL 


A new local concern—the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co.— 
that will specialize in railway and car material has entered 
the field. The president of the company is M. A. Mummert, 
who is well known not only locally but thruout the country 
among railroad people, car manufacturers and lumbermen 
who cater to the railroad car construction trade. The gen- 





M. A. MUMMERT, OF CHICAGO; 
President of New Company to Specialize in Railroad and 
Car Material Trade 


eral offices of the company are located at 1780 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, and branch offices will be opened at 
Poplar Bluff; Ark., and Hattiesburg, Miss. The company 
will manufacture and wholesale yellow pine and oak lumber, 
ties and piling, and under the direction of Mr. Mummert, 
who has had a long selling as well as mill experience, its 
success is assured. 

The lumber experience of Mr. Mummert began with the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., he having 
divided six years between the Kansas City office and the 
mill of the company at Carson, La. For several months 
Mr. Mummert then sold redwood thruout the entire country 
for the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., of Black Diamond, 
Cal. Following that conection he was manager of the Anson 
Shingle & Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and later with 
I. L. Bucklew operated the sawmill of the Humphrey- 
Bucklew Lumber Co. at Shirley, Ark. Finally Mr. Mummert 
sold his interest to Mr. Bucklew and then for three years 
was connected with the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
For the last three years Mr. Mummert has been manager of 
the yellow pine department of the Hayden & Westcott Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, a position he just left to engage in 
business for himself. 

Mr. Mummert, who is known far and wide among lumber- 
men and railroad and car material buyers as “Morty,” is 
considered one of the best informed railroad and car ma- 
terial salesmen in the trade, and his long experience, his 
wide acquaintanceship and his popularity well qualify him 
to succeed in the new venture. During the latter part of 
the week Mr. Mummert left for the South, where he expected 
to spend several days in opening the branch offices of the 
company at Poplar Bluff and Hattiesburg and to place the 
branch managers in charge. 





INEFFECTIVENESS OF CONCRETE CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Just what happens to concrete when fire hits it is vividily 
portrayed in a recent issue of The Burning Question, an in- 
surance publication. The fire told about was the destruc- 
tion of the factory and warehouse building of the Joerns 
Bros. Manufacturing Co. at Sheboygan, Wis. The article 
is published in the insurance journal with 


dry kiln. The manner in which the concrete crumbled 
away from the steel reinforcing rods is interesting. 

“The owners of this plant placed every confidence in the 
arrangements of their buildings, not even feeling it necessary 
to carry insurance on the concrete warehouse. If there had | 
been no wind blowing we can reasonably assume that nothing 
but the frame division in which the fire started would have 
been destroyed. It has not been determined whether the fire 
communicated to the warehouse thru the doors, roof or thru 
the wall. The walls were but twelve inches thick, and it 
seems probable that furniture piled against the wall ignited 
from the heat on the other side. 

“As in other fires which have occurred in concrete build- 
ings recently, it has been demonstrated that concrete sub- 
jected to terrific heat is not indestructible. If the walls 
had been of standard thickness the fires in the frame build- 
ings would undoubtedly have burned out without going 
further. But no one should feel that by putting up a con- 
crete building he has removed the danger of fire. There 
would be fewer losses if more attention was given to re- 
moving the causes than to resisting the fire after it has 
started.” 


A CONSPICUOUS EXAMPLE OF PATRIOTISM 


Perhaps no more conspicuous example of patriotism has 
been shown than that of Herbert F. Adey, who on June 15 
resigned his position as general sales manager for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, La., and entered the United 
States Marine Corps as a private. He is a member of Drill 
Co. No. 79 and is now located at Paris Island, 8S. C., under- 
going training for the arduous work that’ confronts the 
United States marines. Mr. Adey is one of the younger 
lumbermen who have made a conspicuous success in the in- 
dustry. For four years he has been sales manager of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., prior to his connection with that 
concern having served six years in the same capacity with 
the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., at Long Leaf, La. During 
his ten-year connection with these two concerns Mr. Adey 
has made a host of friends in the entire lumber trade, both 
producing and consuming, all of whom are confident that 
he will be as successful as a private in the ranks of the 
flower of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces as he was as a sales 
manager in the yellow pine industry. <A telegram to the 
‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the W. M. Cady Lumber Co 
advises that a successor to Mr. Adey has not yet been 
selected. 








A CORRECTION 


In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 16 on 
page 48 was printed a story of the twelfth annual meet of 
the Lumber Trade Golf Association in connection with which 
were printed a list of the newly elected officers and purported 
cut of George E. Briggs, of the Lexington Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Mass., who was elected president. Unfortunately thru 
an error in labeling the photographs in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN’S file the picture shown was not that of Mr. Briggs, 





GEORGE E. BRIGGS, OF LEXINGTON, MASS., 
President Lumber Trade Golf Association 


but was a picture of his partner, William L. Smith. Since the 
publication of this picture Mr. Briggs has been the victim of 
a lot of good natured badinage from his friends in the lum- 
ber trade regarding his new face. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
regrets the error and takes pleasure in presenting herewith a 
correct likeness of the new president of the Lumber Trade 
Golf Asociation. 





the purpose of illustrating the ineffective- 
ness of concrete as a fireproofing material. 
The accompanying illustration, reprinted 
from the same publication, is a visual lesson 
of how concrete construction supposed to 
be fireproof is not immune from the attack 
of flames. 

The Burning Question has the following 
to say concerning the fire: 


“The plant was divided into three. prin- 
cipal sections. The factory was frame, 
three stories high. <A brick, concrete roof, 
boiler and engine house and concrete dry 
kiln were attached to the south. On_ the 
west of the factory, communicating along 
its entire width, was a three-story concrete 
warehouse building. At the southwest cor- 
ner of the warehouse, extending south, was 
a three-story frame building used for 
storage and finishing. There were no stair- 
ways or other floor openings in the concrete 
warehouse and only one doorway to the 
other divisions on ‘each floor. These were 
protected by standard automatic fire-doors, 
which were closed at the time of the fire. 

“The night watchman had completed his 
first round at 8:10 p. m. when he discovered 
a fire in the finishing room of the frame 
storage building. The city fire department 
responded to the alarm, but owing to a 
strong wind made no headway against the 
fire, which soon jumped over the concrete 
warehouse and started on the roof of the 
factory building. The fire in the finishing 
section and factory burned itself out before 
it was noticed that the contents of the con- 
crete warehouse were on fire. 

“The firemen could make no better head- 
way in the concrete building than against 
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PROMINENT SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN JOINS 
THE COLORS 


Houston, Tex., July 2.—It’s “Captain” J. Lewis Thomp- 
son now. By which token the lumber fraternity has added 
one more name to the long list of its patriotic membership. 
The fact that the well known lumberman was commissioned to 
lead a band of American soldiers into France came as a sur- 
prise to him yesterday afternoon. “I told them I would take 
anything they gave me,” he said. “I didn’t care what it 
was, because I had made up my mind to go to France, and if 
I couldn’t get there any other way I was going to buy a 
ticket and make the trip myself.” 

Captain Thompson is going into the matter just as he 
goes into every other proposition that he takes up—with his 
whole heart and soul. As captain of a company of infantry 
in the Texas National Guard thru arpointment of Governor 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, OF HOUSTON, TEX., 
Commissioned for Service in Europe 


Ferguson he will have 150 men in his command. 
counting the big personal sacrifice he is making—financially 
and every other way. He is thinking only of the help he 
might render in bringing the mighty struggle to a close. 

For Captain Thompson is one of the men who “don’t 
really need to go to war.” He is a good bit over the con- 
scription age, he has a wife and family dependent upon him, 
he is interested in a number of industrial enterprises that 
require his attention. Besides this, he is fairly well fixed 
financially. 

But Captain Thompson is one of those substantial citizens 
who ever since diplomatic relations with Germany were 
broken off realized the seriousness of the situation. When 
he heard that a forestry regiment was going to Europe from 
New England he hastened to Washington to put in his ap- 
plication for a place in the ranks. But the regiment was 
mustered in at fall strength; in fact, it was already on its 
way, the fact of its departure having been kept secret for 
military reasons. 

While Captain Thompson is modest about the sacrifice he 
is making it is a real sacrifice. He has a farm at Trinity, 
his pride and hobby, and he is leaving it in charge of his 
wife, knowing it will be in excellent hands. He is severing 
his connection with all civil life, giving up important places 
in various movements and institutions and cutting loose 
from his business interests. Probably the most important 
place he has held—important to the country at large—is 
that of chairman of the committee on cut-over lands of the 
Southern Pine Association, to which he was appointed at the 
meeting last April. It was organized to cotperate on a big 
scale with the Government in the increase of farm products. 
He spent ten days in Washington organizing this work and 
while getting it under way has devoted his personal time and 
attention to urging the farmers of east Texas to increase 
their farm products. 

Captain Thompson is chairman of the silo committee of the 
Southern Pine Association and a member of its trade exten- 
sion committee. He has been an active member and largely 
instrumental in the organization of the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston. 

Two weeks ago he disposed of his holdings in the Thomp- 
son & Tucker Lumber Co. He must also sever his interests 
with Thompson Brothers Lumber Co., Thompson & Ford 
Lumber Co. and the Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co. Already 

a number of his friends and acquaintances 


He isn’t 

















the frame, and it was only a short time until 
the floors and sapgoras posts gave; 
nothing but one wall was left standing 
excepting the walls of the boiler’ house and 








WHAT HAPPENS TO CONCRETE WHEN FIRE HITS IT—DESTROYED PLANT AT of the 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


in the lumber industry have signified their 
intention of joining his company. 





PLANS FOR INCREASED EFFI- 
CIENCY 


R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., acting 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was in Chicago Thursday 
conferring with Secretary-Manager R. 8. Kel- 
logg regarding plans for the work of the Na- 
tional during the coming year. On Tuesday, 
July 10, a meeting is to be held in Chicago of 
the executive committee of the National asso- 
ciation and also a meeting of the secretaries 
of gthe affiliated associations, which confer- 
ences will mark the beginning of activities 
under the plans agreed upon at the recent 
meeting held in Washington. 

The promotion work that is being carried 
on among the retail lumber dealers under the 
direction of H. R. Isherwood is to be con- 
tinued, as also is the building code work under 
the direction of W. S. Whiting, activities along 
these lines promising especially good results 
for the entire lumber industry. The work of 
the engineering department also is to go for- 
ward without interruption. 

The trade extension work of the Na- 
tional will’ be carried on along the 
plans agreed upon by the secretaries of the 
affiliated associations with a view to accom 
plishing results for the industry at 
without in any way 


large 
overlapping or con- 


flicting with the trade extension work 
yarious regional organizations. 
The National association in future 
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HARDWOODS 





E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP \ 













and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


























Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwoed Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
Texas. 
Oak Hasdwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16” 
4,633" 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16” 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES 5 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE) eT OU building» GIDEON, MO. 
be wy) 
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GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16” 

oy pee Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
esired. 











Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 








will be conducted on the budget plan and efficient methods 
are to be adopted that will guarantee maximum results from 
a minimum expenditure, this expenditure to be held within 
the limits of the funds that will be provided thru the levy 
ef an assessment of three-quarters of a cent a thousand feet 
of production. 

Financed and managed on a more efficient basis than ever 
before, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
enter upon the new year’s work with every promise of 
accomplishing splendid results for the entire lumber industry. 





JOIN FORESTRY REGIMENT 


The forestry regiment in process of organization for ser- 
vice in France musters three southern lumbermen among its 
officers. Capt. Inman P. Eldridge has been supervisor of 
the national forests in Florida, with headquarters in Pensa- 
cola. First Lieut. R. T. Allen is a member of the Allen- 
Medley Lumber Co., of Devereux, Ga., and First Lieut. J. B. 
Woods left the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Malvern, 
Ark., to join the regiment. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN RELINQUISHES 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., July 2.—W. J. Haynen, who for many 
years has been general manager of the plants of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co. at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., has 
tendered his resignation, taking effect July 1. He will be 
succeeded by S. E. Moreton, now general manager of the 
Homochitto Lumber Co. at Bude, Miss., who will take charge 
of all the Newman Lumber Co.’s interests in this section and 
will continue as general manager of the Homochitto Lumber 
Co. 

Mr. Haynen has several propositions in view, but has not 
yet decided what he will do. 


HATTIESBURG, MISsS., July 2.—W. J. Haynen, whose con- 
nection with the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. ceased with his 
resignation June 30, was formally presented by 300 em- 





W. J. HAYNEN, OF HATTIESBURG, MISS., 
Who Has Resigned an Important Position 


ployees of the company with a suit case and dressing case as 
a token of their esteem, the presentation being made Satur- 
day afternoon, Charles Fuller making the presentation speech, 
to which Mr. Haynen responded feelingly, assuring the men 
that he deeply appreciated their gift and the sentiment that 
inspired it. Mr. Haynen’s resignation was presented thirty 
days ago and the men’s sense of their impending loss has 
since steadily increased. 

S. E. Moreton, of Brewton, Ala., who succeeds to the 
general managership, has arrived here and has assumed his 
new duties. E. J. Hurst, sales manager at Bude of the 
Homochitto Lumber Co., has been appointed sales manager 
also for the Newman company’s plants at Hattiesburg and 
Sumrall. The three offices will be consolidated with general 
offices at Brookhaven, the new arrangements to become effec- 
tive about July 10. 


LAUREL MILLS GET SHIP LUMBER CONTRACTS 


The contract for furnishing the lumber for two of the 
Government war emergency ships has been secured by three 
of the lumber mills at Laurel, Miss. The Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co. has secured an order to furnish all the lumber 
for one of the ships, and the lumber order for the other 
ship is divided between Eastman, Gardiner & Co. and the 
Gilechrist-Fordmey Co. 


CAMPAIGN OF FIRE PRECAUTION 


State Fire Marshal Walter H. Bennett, of Illinois, thru the 
authorization of Governor Lowden, has started a campaign of 
fire precaution thruout the State. The following hints have 
been sent broadcast in order that fires may be prevented and 
losses curtailed : 

“Store gasoline and other volatile oils in approved under- 
ground tanks. 

“Provide a metal receptacle for rubbish and empty it each 
day. Many fires are caused by spontaneous combustion in 
rubbish which accumulates in cellars and basements. Provide 
a metal can for holding ashes. 

“Remove daily all accumulations of waste paper, excelsior, 
packing boxes etc. in your basement, especially liable to fire. 
“Do not allow electric light cords to be hung over nails. 

“Provide reliable chemical extinguishers and water pails. 
The State fire department approves any type of chemical ex- 
tinguisher bearing the label of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

“Point out to your employees the fact that ordinary matches 
eanse 15 percent of all fires and many deaths, and that they 
are especially dangerous even when carefully handled. 

“Lessening fire waste insurance lessens taxation. Fire pre- 
vention, fire insurance and business are so closely related that 
anything that affects one is bound to influence the others. 
The greatest preparedness in business life is to rid your 
premises of all fire hazard conditions.” 











ARRANGES FOR FIR SALES AGENCY HERE 

H. B. Dutton, formerly manager of the Tidewater Mill Co., 
of Portland, Ore., who is now forming a company of his own, 
was in Chicago during the week. Mr. Dutton is making a 





tour of leading eastern cities arranging for sales representa- 
tion and while here perfected a selling agency in Chicago 
territory with the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. The new 
company, while expecting to handle most the west Coast 
lumber products, will specialize in fir timbers, car material 
and yard stock. Mr. Dutton will be remembered in this 
territory as being connected at one time with the C. H. Wor- 
cester Lumber Co. at Chassell, Mich., a position he held up 
to the time of going west several years ago. While in the 
North he was active in the work of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and his many 
friends, knowing his ability as a lumberman, believe he will 
make a pronounced success in his new venture. Mr. Dutton 
when in Chicago was on his way back to the west Coast, hav- 
ing visited New York and other Eastern cities. 
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LUMBERMEN TO SERVE ON EXEMPTION 
BOARD 


In the personnel of the Army Draft Exemption Boards as 
announced recently by President Wilson the names of seven- 
teen well known lumbermen are included as among those 
who are to pass on the claims for exemptions in Wisconsin. 
The list of Wisconsin lumbermen who are members of the 
exemption board is: 

C. H. Werden, Mason; Hon. 8S. A. Cook, Neenah; C. D. 
Gates, Rio; D. O. Head, Kenosha ; Frank P. Hixon, La Crosse ; 
Joseph Emerich, Berrill; Andrew Olthoffen, Tomahawk ; 
Cc. W. Croty, Tomah; C. M. Ellingson, Hawkins; E. E. Pant- 
zer, Sheboygan; J. W. Kays, Westboro; W. H. Hatton, New 
London; John F. Jardine, Waupaca; Hon. W. H. Upham, 
Marshfield; C, A. Lannraw, Ashland; William F. Pierstoff, 
Middleton; Nels Holman, Deerfield. 





NO CEMENT SHOW THIS YEAR 


Officials of the Cement Products’ Exposition Co. have made 
the announcement that in view of existing conditions the 
usual Chicago annual cement show will not be held next win- 
ter. 


EMPLOYEES GRANTED A SERVICE DIVIDEND 


President C. O. Frisbie, of the Cornell Wood Products Co., 
made the anouncement this week that all employees of the 
company who have been in its service for more than a year 
will participate in what the company terms a ‘service divi- 
dend.” In a letter to the employees President Frisbie out- 
lines the plan. “We are a young company and we want 
our employees to grow with us,” read a part of Mr. Frisbie's 
letter. "That is why we are declaring this service dividend. 
I believe in the saying ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss’ 
and in my opinion a young man starting out in life will do 
no better in the long run than if he gets a job with a good 
company and sticks to that company, growing up with it.” 
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MELVIN R. SHORT.—One of the younger of the active 
men in the lumbering trade of Cincinnati, Ohio, Melvin R. 
Short, president of the M. R. Short Lumber & Timber Co., 
was found dead in bed at his home in the Hyde Park sub- 
urb of Cincinnati June 28. He had been despondent for 
some time following the death of his wife last March and to 
end it shot himself. His farewell note to his parents was 
pathetic. He was 34 years old and leaves a child ten 
years of age, to whom the bulk of the estate is left by 
will. He was the principal owner of the business operated 
under his name. 





M. A. MOORE.—A leading citizen of Le Mars, Iowa, and 
well known in northwestern Iowa, M. A. Moore lumberman 
and banker, died at his residence after ten days’ illness 
with pneumonia. He was 72 years old. He was president 
of the M. A. Moore Co., which operates yards in Le Mars, 
Akron, Brunsville, Craig, Kingsley, Moville and Strubel, 
Iowa, and Elk Point, S. D. He was mayor of Le Mars 
for three terms in the 80’s and was a director of the First 
National Bank of Le Mars and of the Plymouth Milling 
Co. He leaves a widow and four daughters. 





HENRY C. DRESDEN.—A pioneer lumberman, Henry 
C. Dresden, 67 years old, died June 28 at South Bend, Ind. 
He was a retired lumberman and had been ill for ten 
weeks. Mr. Dresden was born in Michigan City, Ind., 
and when the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Co. was one of the 
largest enterprises of its kind in the country he joined it 
and remained with the company for thirteen years. In 
1883 the company bought the Howard S. Stanfield yard 
and placed Mr. Dresden in charge. In 1887 Mr. Dresden 
and Mr. Stanfield formed a partnership under the name 
Dresden & Stanfield and bought the business Mr. Dresden 
had been managing. They conducted this business for 
many years, finally disposing of their interests to the pres- 
ent Smogor Lumber Co. He leaves a widow. 


ANSON R. SINGLETARY.—Active president of his own 
company at the age of 88 years, Anson R. Singletary, pio- 
neer lumberman of Cleveland, Ohio, passed away June 20 
at his residence in that city. He went to Cleveland in 
1850 and in 1860 established a planing mill there, on the 
site of the present Singletary Lumber Co. The directors 
of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, at their meeting 
June 29, passed a resolution of respect on the death of 
Mr. Singletary, who had been a member of the exchange 
for iaany years. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. Laura S. 
Goodhue, a director of the Singletary company, and Mrs. 
Benjamin C. Hinig, whose husband is treasurer of the 
company. 








Oo. M. HENNESSY.—Manager of the woods department 
of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. (Ltd.), of Iroquois 
Falls, Ont., was drowned recently in a storm on Lake 
Abitibi. His body was recovered June 28 and taken to 
Haileybury for interment. For twenty-five years he was 
connected with the lumber business of John R. Booth, 
His home was in Haileybury, where he took an active 
interest in public affairs and was a member of the town 
council. He is survived by a widow and six children. 


EDWARD LYNCH.—Prominent in the lumbering and 
banking business in the Wisconsin River Valley, Edward 
Lynch, 64 years old, died recently in Milwaukee. As first 
vice president of the First National Bank of Grand Rapids, 
Wis., he contributed much to the development and growth 
of that city, where interment was made. His widow 
survives him. 


' HENRY J. FAILING.—Vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s National Bank at Portland, Ore., Henry J. Failing, 
died June 24, as a result of a paralytic stroke suffered the 
day before. He was 45 years old and went to Portland 
from Twin Falls, Idaho, about a year ago. He leaves a 
widow and a son aged 14. 


GEORGE L. COLWELL.—At the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. M. L. Gram, in Portland, Ore., on June 15, George 
L. Colwell, a well known lumberman, died, after a linger- 
ing illness. He was 90 years old, a native of New York, 
but for a number of years had been interested in lumber 
manufacturing in Washington and Oregon, and at one 
time had extensive interests at Ilwaco, Wash., at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 
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head of the company, reports that business is excellent and 
that the midsummer lull now experienced will have no effect 
whatever on values, as the mills are well booked up. Mr. 
Sullivan is shipping large quantities of shipbuilding timbers 
+o the Atlantic seashore, business that he worked up several 
months ago, long before the Government decided upon its 
huge shipbuilding project. 

While buying is light at present indications favor a fair 
yolume of business in the fall, if the crops turn out as ex- 
pected. In most sections a 75 percent crop is looked for. 
in some instances the outlook is said to be exceedingly promis- 
ing. Corn, wheat and oats promise good crops, it is said. 

Mr. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., predicts that 
ved cedar shingles are going to advance in price because of 
various conditions, among them being the threatened strike 
of the shingleweavers on July 1. There is also a greater 
interest shown by buyers than for several weeks, Mr. Tully 
explained, As for fir he says business is a little slow for the 


present, as is to be expected at this time of the year. He 
e 


looks for higher prices in the fall. 

J. Al. Pattison, head of the Pattison Lumber Co., with 
otfices in the Morgan Building, left recently for the com- 
vany’s hardwood mill at Calloway, near Corvallis, Ore., where 
oak timbers are being sawed. The company has a large con- 
iract for oak timbers to be furnished Twohy Bros., of Port- 
land, Ore., this company building about 1,500 cars for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The mill has been running about 
iwo months and some timbers have already been delivered. 
Mr. Pattison is local sales manager for the Mitsui Company 
of Japan and represent the Robert Dollar Co.’s mahogany 
lumber in this district. A large quantity of samples of this 
beautiful wood has been received and may be seen finished in 
various colors. This mahogany comes from the Philippines. 

Cc. H. Wheeler’s new mill at Cochran, on the Pacific Rail- 
way & Navigation Co.’s line, is now in operation. The plant 
cuts 100,000 feet daily and shipment of lumber has already 
begun. The logging camps, too, are running full blast and 
are shipping logs to the Wheeler Lumber Co.’s mill on 
Nehalem Bay and also to the new Wheeler mill. 

J. S. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co., 
who is vice president of the Sitka Spruce Co., which operates 
a mill at Coquille, Ore., returned from a visit to that plant 
this week. Mr. O’Gorman says the mill has been working 
spruce for several months, cutting airplane stock, and has 
all the orders it can book for the present. The low grade 
stuff is meeting with good demand for box shooks. 

The Deer Island Logging Co. is now operating one of the 
largest logging propositions on the lower Columbia River, 
near Deer Island, having completed the railroad into the 
timber a couple of months ago. There is enough timber to 
run the camps for fifteen years, it is stated. 

E. A. Frost, F. D. Whited and J. L. Keenan, of Shreve- 
port, La., and C. W. Nelson and C. D. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
accompanied by Robert A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., are touring central Oregon by auto. They 
left Bend June 26 for Klamath Falls. They are looking over 
timber properties all over the State, recently having com- 
pleted a tour of the upper Willamette Valley. 

It is understood here that the big Dubois-Eccles timber 
deal which has been under way for several months will be 
closed as soon as the parties interested can come here to sign 
the necessary papers. The principals are now in the East. 
The timber which David C. Eccles has option upon is lo- 
cated in Clatsop, Tillamook, Washington and Columbia coun- 
ties and is said to peg  o gpaanagaaee feet. It stands on land 
covering an area of 27,325 acres. An important feature in 
connection with this ptacwunaronn is the organization of the 
Oregon American Lumber Co., capitalized at $3,500,000, at 
Salt Lake, Wash., a few days ago. Members of the David 
Kecles family are the principal stockholders in the new corpo- 
ration, which is to be distinct from the Oregon Lumber Co., 
which has offices in Portland. With one exception, all of the 
stockholders and directors of the new lumber company are 
Ogden men. David C. Eccles, eldest son of the late David 
Eccles and president and general manager of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., is also president of the Oregon-American com- 
pany. The other officers and incorporators are: Charles 
T. Early, of Baker, Ore., vice president; M. 8S. Browning, 
treasurer; Royal Eccles, secretary, and they, together with 
John Scowcroft and L. R. Eccles, are the directors. Of the 
capital of $3,500,000, more than $1,000,000 is already sub- 
scribed. Preparations have been made to erect sawmills and 
build log roads in Oregon for the immediate cutting of sev- 
eral large tracts of valuable timber, according to advices from 
Salt Lake. . 

The new mill of the Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. at 
Caseades, Wash., on the North Bank road will begin sawing 
next week. It has a capacity of 60,000 feet daily, and will 
make a specialty of car material and Dill stuff. Offices are 
in the Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, and H. F, 
Kalvelage is president and general manager. 

W. E. Wiggins, president of the Broughton & Wiggins Co., 
largest producer of poles and piling in this section, with 
offices in the Yeon Building, this city, and also at the head 
of the Broughton & Wiggins Navigation Co., was this week 
elected a director of the new Oregon State Bank, a reorgan- 
ization of the old Scandinavian-American Bank. 

The Fir Emergency Bureau, that is handling the orders 
for lumber for Government cantonment and _ shipbuilding 
purposes and placing them with the mills of the north Coast, 
has established an office in the Lewis Building, with the 
fices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Frank 
W. Gregory is in charge. It is placing a large part of the 
order for the Des Moines (Iowa) cantonment in Oregon. 
Most of the orders for lumber for the cantonment at Ameri- 
can Lake, near Tacoma, will go to Washington mills be- 
cause of their proximity. 

A party of eastern lumbermen and capitalists, some of 
whom are interested in the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., of 
Bridal Veil, Ore., and other western properties, and who are 
stockholders in the newly purchased Wind River Lumber 
Co., with plant at Cascade Locks, Ore., are in Portland to 
look over this new property. They are being shown about 
by E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., 
the Wind River Lumbering Co., and the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co., which handles the output of both the Bridal Veil and 
Cascade Locks plants besides doing «a general whole- 
sale business in lumber and shingles. In the party are 
Dr. G. W. Earle, president of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co., Hermansville, Mich,; J. H. Edwards, Leipsic, Ohio; 
EB. C. Edwards, Findlay, Ohio; and I. N. busnong, manager 
Northwestern Cooperage Co., Gladstone, Mich, 

F, A. Sulivan, of Sullivan & Forbes, (Inc.), well known 
lumber wholesalers of Portland, reports a very strong de- 
mand for all kinds of lumber. Mr. Sullivan says that the 
demand from the country sections of the West and middle 
West keeps up well, indicating that the increased cost of 
lumber and other things does not seem to decrease building 
operations appreciably. 

Since the starting of the big pine lumber and box manu- 
facturing plants of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., at Bend, Oregon, 
the box plant has been operated under the name of the 
Knapp-Cheney Co., with offices in the Spaulding Building 








here, where J. B. Knapp, formerly secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Association of Box Manufacturers, looked after the sales, 
while W. G. Cheney was located at Bend in charge of the 
plant. The Shevlin-Hixon Co. has now decided to market 
the boxes thru its own offices at Bend, and so the Knapp- 
Cheney Co. is being done away with. Mr. Knapp, June 
30, closed the office here and moved to Bend to look after 
the box department at the plant, and W. G. Cheney severs 
his connection with the concern to engage in business for 
himself in Portland, where he is now opening offices. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 2.—There is continued firmness in domestic cargo fir 
on this market. A local firm sold 2,000,000 feet of fir one 
day last week at $22 base San Francisco, including special 
order stuff and some yard stock, which indicates that the 
new prices are well established here. Both redwood and 
white pine lumber show continued strength in the various 
markets, with good eastern shipments going forward. 

The news from Washington that the western railroads will 
not be granted the advance in freight rates asked for was very 
welcome. The proposed horizontal advance on lumber would 
have shut Douglas fir out of the Chicago market, in competi- 
tion with southern yellow pine, and the effects would have 
been disastrous to shippers of California white and sugar 
pine and redwood to the eastern market. 

Shipbuilding is making headway, and it is hoped that within 
a month the keels of at least fifty of the approximately 100 
wooden ships awarded to Pacific coast concerns will have been 
laid. The contracts, as a rule, call for completion of these 
vessels in from eight to twelve months. 

The $1,500,000 Hollywood Ship Building Co. recently or- 
ganized by Arthur Arlett, the San Francisco harbor commis- 
sioner, and his associates, has completed plans for the first 
unit of buildings, comprising machine shops, engine rooms, 
ways and other structures to cost $500,000. The site is on 
the Oakland estuary near Twenty-third Avenue. 

Forest fires have done considerable damage during the last 
two weeks. Advices from Santa Cruz on June 29 stated that 
nearly seventy miles of heavy timber had been swept by fires 
raging in the mountains near there during the preceding ten 
days, and the flames were threatening valuable redwood in 
Mills Creek. Hundreds of fire fighters have completed a 
seven-mile fire trail from the coast road to the head of Little 
Basin. 

Advices from Willits state that the Dos Rios Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated for $25,000. The plant is at Rodeo 
Valley, seven miles from Dos Rios, between which points the 
company is now building a road. The mill has a capacity of 
25,000 feet daily and the company estimates that it has 
enough yellow pine and fir to keep it running for ten years. 
It will begin sawing at once, and the lumber will be hauled 
to Dos Rios on auto trucks. 

The all-steel sawmill erected at Oroville by the Truckee 
Lumber Co., which has been closed down for the last six 
years, has been started up by the Swayne Lumber Co. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of this city, has returned from 4 trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he testified regarding the effect the proposed 
15 percent horizontal advance in freight rates would have on 
the redwood industry. 

A. A. Baxter, president of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., is in Seattle attending the monthly meeting of the 


company, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


July 2.—Last week showed no change in prices of redwood 
or Oregon pine. The mills are more than filled up with busi- 
ness, and most of them are declining any further orders 
until they have begun to catch up. It is merely a question 
of being able to accept business, and not so much of prices, 
which are stronger now than at any time. Twenty-three 
dollars base is the going quotation on Oregon pine at south- 
ern California ports, while some of the mills are asking $1 
and $2 a thousand higher for quick deliveries. Two months 
ago the price was $16.50 base. 

There has been no change in prices of their product by the 
redwood mills. Some of them are refusing to take on any 
further business, but others still have some small stock in cer- 
tain items that they will accept orders for. The situation 
is very strong and higher prices may be expected. 

Some of the sugar pine manufacturers have brought out a 
new list again advancing prices. The advance averages $2.50 
a thousand on all items listed. The stock is very scarce and 
few of the mills will accept orders. 

Friends of Lieut. H. K. Koebig have just had word from 
him relating some of his experiences in the navy. Prior to 
being called to the colors Lieut. Koebig was manager of 
the lumber department of the Pacific Sash & Door Co. 

U. G. Richards, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
is enjoying a 30-day automobile trip, accompanied by his 
family. His route takes him thru the Yosemite and the 
U. S. Grant national park, then to Crater Lake, Oregon, re- 
turning via Lake Tahoe and the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas along the line of the Los Angeles aqueduct. 

B. W. Bookstaver, who recently opened wholesale lumber 
offices in this city as agent of the McCullough Lumber Co. and 
the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., has been spending a couple of 
weeks in San Francisco in charge of the office of the former 
company during absence of President McCullough. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 3.—There are indications that the June lull in the 
Missouri-Kansas lumber trade is about over. Buyers take 
a good deal more interest in the market and the prediction 
that buying generally would be earlier than usual this year 
because of the certainty of a severe car shortage this fall 
appears sure to be borne out. The actual placing of large 
Government orders at the mills has started also, and that is 
making the buyers take notice. Crop conditions are being 
very closely watched by the lumbermen thruout this dis- 
trict. In Missouri the conditions are excellent, but in the 
central and western parts of Kansas rain is beginning to 
be needed. 
fields that were not so badly winter killed that they had to 
be abandoned are yielding much better than was expected. 
On the whole the crop outlook is regarded as excellent, 

The June trade among the manufacturers has been very 
satisfactory. According to the report of one of the biggest 
concerns here, the trade was twice as good as that of a 
year ago. ‘The volume of business at the retail yards has 
not been heavy, but the retailers have been taking a good 
deal of stock to meet the current call. 

Lumbermen had a conspicuous part in the raising of 
$1,000,000 in Kansas City for the national Red Cross fund. 
R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., gave 
$16,666.66, which was one of the largest six subscriptions. 
J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, gave $5,000. Thor Sanborn, sales 
manager of the Hast Oregon Lumber Co., was captain of one 
of the twenty teams which obtained the subscriptions. Many 
others made large gifts. 





The wheat harvest is well under way and the - 


The second will of Samuel Inman, of the Inman Box Co., 
was filed recently. . The twenty-nine shares in the box 
company owned by Mr. Inman were given to his three sons, 
Samuel, jr., Frederick and Thorne. 

The War Department has awarded contracts for buildings 
to house three cavalry regiments at Fort Riley, Kan. Later 
more contracts for buildings at the Kansas cantonment will 
be let and a total of 2,200 buildings will be erected there. 
It is planned to put 2,000 carpenters and laborers to work 
at Fort Riley at once. 

The Kansas City Street Railways Co. will erect additional 
car shops as soon as possible in this city. The company 
plans to build part of its cars here and will develop its 
plant. The improvements now contemplated will cost 
$50,000. Last year the company spent half a million dollars 
in other cities for new cars. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and of the Caddo River Lumber Co., is back 
from a two-weeks’ trip among the mills of the South. Mr. 
Smith, who has over a dozen line yards, came back with the 
idea that this is a good time to buy lumber, for he sees no 
prospect of anything except higher prices. 

O. E. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Washington, D. C., to testify before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the reconsignment case. 

William M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is back at his desk after 
an operation for tonsillitis which kept him confined a week. 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
SAWED SAW Saal 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END Rode OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak: we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. IJnquiries solicited. 


| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 











Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Uniform 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 


tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 





Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


(ol 2A Sy Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 












Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
al 





-BAND-SAWED SOUTHERN 


From the . . : 
EART of the Best Arkansas Timber 


To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
‘facturing cost is 4 higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 


The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Gaaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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WINNIPEG, MAN. 


July 2.—The lumbering industry of western Canada con- 
tinues to thrive, the mills both at the Coast and in the 
mountain sections having all the orders they can handle at 
the present time. This is largely accounted for by the fact 
that shipbuilding at the Coast requires all the lumber that 
can be produced at present, that is, of the larger lengths, 
while the domestic demand from the Prairies requires what 
is left. Labor is extremely scarce just now and Orientals 
are being largely employed at high wages. Wire rope, too, 
continues to worry the manufacturers owing to its scarcity 
and high prices. 

Almost every farmer in western Canada is making additions 
to his farm buildings, and it is a noteworthy fact that in 
almost every case are they erecting buildings of a superior 
nature. This has given the retail lumber trade in the three 
western Provinces the ‘biggest business since 1914. Every 
yard reports business as never having been better, with col- 
lections excellent. Most of the farmers are paying cash, 
which is placing the retail trade on a much better footing 
than it has been on for years. 

Graded fir prices are: Number 3, $9 
$15. It is expected that a further advance will occur in 
prices within the next few days. The Columbia River log- 
gers have given notice of a $1 rise to go into effect immedi- 
ately. Shingle cedar is now quoted at $14; lumber cedar, 
$16 to $17 ; hemlock, $8 to $9; spruce, $13 to $18. 

The demand for spruce from the Queen Charlotte Islands 
continues very heavy. The mill at Port Clements is stocked 
up with orders which will keep the plant busy for months. 
A large party of loggers has just arrived to cut spruce. 

J. Riddle, who has a logging contract on the Tulameen 
River, in British, Columbia, has placed about 1,000,000. feet 
of logs at the mouth of the Otter Lake, to which place the 
logging train is making regular trips and hauling the logs 
thence to the Canford Mills. 

Sawing operations have been begun at the Brookmere saw- 
mill in the Nicola Valley, with full crews of men both at the 
plant and in the woods. The outlook for the coming season 
is excellent, and Mr. Betterton expects to make a large cut. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 3.—Lumber is moving freely, as there has lately been 
a decided improvement in the demand for building materials. 
Many projected operations which have been held back owing 
to the high cost of labor and material are now going for- 
ward, as there is no prospect of any reduction in prices and 
the demand for houses is very urgent. The principal call is 
for the common grades of pine and spruce, the higher grades 
being little in requisition. The country trade, which was 
fair earlier in the season, is now quiet. A new freight regu- 
lation fixing the minimum carload at. 45,000 pounds instead 
of 34,000 pounds as formerly has created much dissatisfac- 
tion among the trade, as it will affect shippers of lumber ad- 
versely. Many cars have not sufficient capacity to contain 
the 45,000 pounds minimum of the lighter kinds of lumber. 
At a meeting held on June 22 resolutions were adopted pro- 
testing against the change and asking the Dominion Railway 
Commission to set aside the regulation. 
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A. MANUFACTURER of vats in France desires to buy extra 
prime pitch pine. Quotations should be made f. o. b. an 
American port and cash will be paid against documents. 
Correspondence should be in French. References will be 
piven. Further details may be secured from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., by re- 
ferring to foreign trade opportunity No. 24769. 








Long Leaf _ 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


cd 


t VY ellow Pine 


Leaf 
Rough and Dressed 


Tell us your needs. 










Flooring, . ee 

Ceiling, Lath, mestic 

Car Material, and Export 

\ Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


a Brothers Co. 





HOSFORD, 
FLORIDA. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The R. B. Spafford Lumber Co. 
has removed to Rhodes. 

ARIZONA. Chloride—Mont Anderson has bought prop- 
erty on Third Street and will move his yard there, to 
operate as Chloride Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Atlanta Agricultural Works 
has been succeeded by the Atlanta Plow Co. 

Atlanta—The Royal Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Stone Mountain—H. R. & W. A. Williams have been 
succeeded by Williams & Garner. 


ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—The East St. Louis Walnut 
Co. has been succeeded by the Illinois Walnut Co. 

New Holland—McCreery & Ritscher have been succeeded « 
by G. E. Ritscher. 

Rockford—The Mechanics Furniture Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $175,000. 

INDIANA. Buck Creek—The Buck Creek Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the J. Frank Smith Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Mulberry. 

Decatur—Col. Fred Reppert has bought the stock and 
holdings of A. H. Sellemeyer and son, Jesse, in the Kirsch- 
Sellemeyer & Sons Co., including the coal yards in the 
western part of this city and the branch office at Hoag- 
land, Ind. The new firm will be known as the Kirsch & 
Leppert Lumber Co., with Otto Kirsch and Mr. Leppert 
owners. Mr. Kirsch, who is one of the junior members 
of the old corporation, will be manager. Jesse Sellemeyer 
will remain with the new firm until Sept. 1, after which 
time he will more than likely enter business for himself. 
A. H. Sellemeyer will probably retire from active business. 

IOWA. Arcadia—R. C. P. Berger has been succeeded 
by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

KANSAS. Paradise—D. O. 
by C. E. Robinson. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge-Lake Arthur—The Bomer- 
Ferguson Co. is liquidating. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Leominster—Freeborn G. Smith 
has been succeeded by the Leominster Woodworking Co. 

MICHIGAN. Iron River—Albert G. Johnson has sold 
his lumber stock to the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., of Du- 
luth, Minn. It is said that the Duluth firm has received 
a large order from the war department for windows and 
doors for new army barracks and that the bulk of this 
lumber will be used for that purpose. 

MINNESOTA. Pine City—The Parrish Bros. Lumber 
Co.; correct name Parrish-Boo Lumber Co. 

‘MISSOURI. Buffalo—The W. T. Hunt Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City—The Beekman spenner Co. has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $20,0 

Kansas prgry iy Ingham Eines Co. 
its capital to $1,000,000. 

Senath—W. E. Donovan has been succeeded by the 
E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Philipsburg—D. M. McDonald has been 
succeeded by M. C. Durfee. 

NEBRASKA. Stratton—The Henderson Lumber Co. 
(Not Inc.) has been succeeded by the Farmers’ Grain, 
Live Stock & Supply Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Gilmore-Ran- 
kin Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Rankin Lumber 
Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Gladstone—The Bayer & Loh Co. 
has been succeeded by the Mandan Mercantile Co., which 
has offices here and headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Allyn Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Allyn Hammond Lumber Co. 

Piqua—The Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital from $350,000 to $900,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Drumright—The F. E. Cragin 
Co. has been succeeded by the Briggs Lumber Co 

OREGON. Bend—The Gardner-Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Pine Tree Lumber Co. 

North Powder—The Radford Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by A. C. Hess & Sons. 

Portland—The Heath Shipbuilding Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Coast Shipbuilding Co. 

Portland—The Miller-Mowrey Lumber Co. 
solved. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
is out of business. 

Philadelphia—The Owen M. Bruner Co. will move its 
offices from the Land Title Building to the new building 
of the Colonial Trust Co., Thirteenth and Market Streets, 
some time this month. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Gregory—W. T. Spelts has bought 
the interest of H. E. Snyder in the William Krotter Co. 
of Gregory (Inc.). 

TENNESSEE. Brownsville—Bomer Bros.; 
dissolved. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Burton-Cotton Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Burton Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Palmer & English have been 
succeeded by tie Palmer Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Grant Orchards—The Wright Bros. 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the F. R. Woodbury 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Spokane. 

Republic—R. J. Hall, or the Hall Lumber Co., has been 
succeeded by the Republic Lumber Co. Bart Jarvis will 
be in charge. 

Snohomish—The Simon Shingle Co.’s mill five miles 
east of here, has been sold by Joseph Simon, together 
with standing cedar timber, to the Hild Shingle Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Rowland & Sprague have been 
succeeded by the Sprague Rowland Lumber Co. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Nokomis—J. B. Garland has sold 
his planing mill to R. H. Preiss. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Miller has been succeeded 





has increased 


Lumber 


has dis- 


Luzerne—The Luzerne Lumber Co. 


partnership 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—American Casket Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,100; W. B. Jones, president; J. E. 
Lortz, vice president and J. C. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer. 


ARIZONA. Tucson—Mount Lemmon Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 


ARKANSAS. McGehee—Corley Stave Co., authorized 


capital $10,000; J. M. Wilkins, H. J. Wilkins, I. M. Sea- 
mans and others. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Crocker Chair Co., of She- 


boygan, Wis., has incorporated under the laws of Illi- 
nois, to transact business in that State. The capital 
stock of the company is $1,100,000, of which $71,667 con- 
sists of holdings in Illinois. Headquarters in Chicago 
have been established at 1411 Wabash Avenue. 

INDIANA. Winchester—Keyer Box Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; A. A. Keyer, Clara Keyer and Benjamin 
J. Brown. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Jones Hickory Co., with 
main offize here and will take over and operate a turning 
factory at Ready, Ky.; authorized capital $5,000; L. V. 
Cassily, L. J. Consity and C. D. Evans. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Bales-Simmons Lumber Co. 


authorized 


(to deal in lumber, building materials etc.), 
5 . &. Carlat and B. Cc. 


capital $24,000; S. Bales, 
Meservey. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Paterson Piano Case Co. 
has incorporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Selma—Benoy-Winston Lumber 
& Timber Co., authorized capital $50,000; M. C. Winston, 
R. A. Winston, T. M. Benoy and Charles K. Parry. 

OHIO. Youngstown—Mahoning Lumber Co., autho- 
rized capital $100,000; M. L. Gailey, Etta Boyd, H. H. 
pajrcrson E. Maiden, jr., and Louise M. Strahls. 

GON. Portland—Devitt Lumber Co authorized 
conta $50,000; W. H. Buoy, R. F. Cox and oo Shafer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Custer—Northfork Lumber & Live- 
stock Co., authorized capital $25,000; Lucy Milton, J. P. 
Durst and Roy Putnam. 

Kaylor—Codéperative Lumber Co., 
$25,000; A. Baltzer and J. Conrad. 

TEXAS. Stark—Wier-Reynolds Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $400,000: R. W. Wier, president; J. W. 
Reynolds, vice president; J. B. Reynolds, secretary; T. P. 
Wier, treasurer; H. J. L. Stark and George F. Howard, 
directors. Plans for the organization of a separate com- 
pany to operate the railroad which is to be built to the 
mill at Newton are now being formulated and it can be 
stated that B. F. Bonner will be selected as president of 
this company. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—C. 
business here, 
ital of $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee 
(to conduct a wholesale 


authorized capita! 


) & H. Lumber Co., in 
has incorporated with an authorized cap- 





Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co. 
business), authorized capital 
$10,000; T. J. Hughes, president; E. J. Patterson, vice 
president, and H. M. Halsted, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Halsted has sold his holdings in the old Halsted 
Lumber Co. and will devote his entire time to the in- 
terests of the new organization. Offices have been estab- 
lished at 1000 First National Bank Building. 

Milwaukee—Oma Land & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; Otto H. Schomberg, Richard Schomberg and 
Frank Anderson. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Vancouver—Ruby Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Lonoke—The Arkmo Lumber Co. recent- 
ly began business here, with purchasing department at 
Little Rock. 

IDAHO. 
here. 

_ ILLINOIS. Lake Villa—Rush E. Hussey, who has been 
in the lumbering business for the last ten years, is open- 


Nampa—E. B. Robertson will open a yard 





ing a new yard here. 

Martinsville—O. E. Tarman & Co. have entered the 
lumbering business. 

KANSAS. Sublette—The A. W. Henley Lumber Co. 





recently entered the trade. 
KENTUCKY. Campton—I. 
ness in two weeks. 
Grayson—Gus Connelly and Frank Hart will open for 
business about Aug. 10. 


. Miller will open for busi- 


Sulphur—W. M. Shrader recently entered the lumber 
business. 
MICHIGAN. East Lansing—The East Lansing Lum- 


ber Co. has entered the trade. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rhodes—The R. B. Spafford Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—The Oettinger Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the lumber business and begun manu- 
facturing sash, doors, blinds ete. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Woodruff—The Poole Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

TEXAS. Longview—T. W. 
wholesale hardwood lumber business (no yard) 

WASHINGTON. Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

Spokane—J. J. Marischal & Co. have bought three acres 
of ground on East Sprague Avenue, where they will 
establish a lumber yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Halliday recently began the 


ALBERTA. Kitscoty—D. H. Moore recently entered 
the lumber trade. 
QUEBEC. La Tuque—Gauthier & Gervais have en- 


tered the lumber business. 

St. Pie—Langlois & Benoit have established a sash and 
door factory. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Holbeck—William N. 
of Plato, are opening a branch here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Sylacauga—The Coosa County Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has been organized and will build a 
saw and planing mill; also roads to bring timber to 
Sylacauga to be manufactured. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Florida Shipbuilding 
Corporation will establish a plant to construct wooden 
ships with a capacity of 2,200 tons. R. J. Clifford is 
president of the corporation and J. M. Schloenbach, 
secretary. 

Melbourne—Union Cypress Co. will erect a mill. 

GEORGIA. Vidalia—The J. F. Darby Lumber Co. is 
erecting a large sawmilling plant here. It is the purpose 
of this mill to secure logs from all over that section, many 
of them being shipped in by the railroad. J. F. Darby is 
at the head of the company and the building of the mill 
is quite an addition to the city’s activities and means em- 
ployment for a large force of hands. 

Waycross—The Darling Construction Co. will establish 
a plant to manufacture boxes, crates and hampers for 
fruits and vegetables. This will be operated in connection 
with its planing mill. 

KENTUCKY. Grayson—James Conley and Frank Hord 
have bought the boiler and engines used in the former 
oO. Tobacco Factory and are setting up a new sawmill 
on the Hord property, about two miles from here. 

Louisville—The Mengel Box Co. will erect a frame ve- 
neer mill at Sixth ard E Streets, to cost $2,800. 

LOUISIANA. Couchwood—The Weaver-Hearne Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild dry kiln lately noted burned. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—John C. Foster will rebuild 
planing mill burned at a loss of $7,0 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—E. D. Biggs will rebuild planing 
mill lately reported burned at a loss of $10,000. 

MONTANA. Brady—The Libby Lumber Co. has started 
rebuilding lumber sheds on a more extensive plan than the 
sheds were that burned recently. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ‘Tyro (P. O. Spencer)—Baxter 
Leonard will rebuild plant destroyed by fire recently. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie—The Carey-Lonibaut Lumber 
Co. has bought ground and will erect buildings. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The Southwestern Planing Mill, of 
which J. Mack Crawford is proprietor, will erect a building 
25 by 120 feet; a 2-story mill construction warehouse, 50 
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by 120 feet, and install woodworking machinery, to cost 
$9,000 in all. 

Houston—The Carter Lumber & Building Co. will con- 
struct a shipbuilding plant. The company has bought a 
site with 600 feet frontage on ship channel. 


WASHINGTON. Getchell—L. 0. Foreman, of Sumner, 
has bought 1,000 acres of shingle bolt stumpage near here 
and will erect a shingle mill. 


CASUALTIES 


MARYLAND. Federalsburg—John C. Foster’s planing 
mill was burned June 25; loss $7,000, with no insurance. 


NEVADA. Verdi—The roundhouse of the Verdi Lum- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire recently. The roundhouse, 
machine shop and blacksmith shop burned; loss $60,000. 
Work of rebuilding will be started at once. 


WISCONSIN. Gagen—July 1 fire damaged the planing 
mill, sawmill, wood yard and lumber warehouses of the 
Gagen Lumber & Cedar Co., to the extent of $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
QUEBEC. Montreal—The storage warehouse of the 


William Rutherford Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
June 29; loss $40,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Arrangements for the largest sale of State timber on 
record are being made by Oscar Ameson, manager of the 
land sales department in the office of the State auditor 
of Minnesota, who has gone to Hibbing to survey the 
situation and select the timber to be sold. The intention 
is to sell immediately all merchantable timber burned 
over in the recent forest fires, so it can be logged next 
winter before it is damaged by insects. Estimates are 
that 300,000,000 feet of pine, tamarack, white cedar and 
other timber will be thrown on the market and 100,000,000 
feet of spruce suitable for paper making. 





Schofield Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa., roe bought 
from the receivers for the United Lumber Co., of Hum- 
bert, Pa., an additional large tract of timber, ‘a sawmill, 
company store and the right to use the railroad for 
logging purposes. The rumored consideration in the deal 
is $75,000 and it gives the Schofield concern equipment and 
conditions that will enable it to manufacture at once and 
to work off the entire tract to the best advantage. A 
short time ago the firm bought the King tract of timber. 





The Letcher County Coal & Timber Co., recently organ- 
ized, of Richmond, Va.,.has bought 10,000 acres of timber- 
lands in Knott and Letcher Counties, Kentucky. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31 


Altho quiet business is expected to start at this time 
of the year there is a general belief among local lumber- 
men that the next month is going to be the most oppor- 
tune time for yard men and other lumber buyers to lay 
in stocks for fall and winter requirements. The car 
supply is now better, but it is a question whether such 
a condition can remain with the heavy movement of crops 
only a few weeks away. The fact is also pointed out that 
the railroads so far have not been called upon to any great 
extent to move the material that the Government has pur- 
chased for carrying on the war. Within a few weeks de- 
livery on such orders will reach a peak and it is gener- 
ally believed the railroads will be more seriously taxed 
at that time than ever before. Indications point to a 
good crop year and, even tho the yield be heavy, prices 
to the farmer will undoubtedly remain high, giving him 
plenty of money to spend for improvements and repairs 
this fall. Wholesalers say that the retailer who does 
not buy now is making a serious mistake. 

With the different woods the trade situation is a bit 
better than it was last week. Yellow pine transits have 
dwindled to a point that they are no longer a serious 
depressing factor. Hardwood people say that the de- 
mand is a little better, with indications that trade will 
gradually move back to activity. Prices are firm on 
every soft- and hardwood and there have been some price 
advances. Maple and beech flooring moved up $1 on 
July 2 on No. 1, while the factory grade of maple and 
beech flooring advanced $2. There is some improvement 
in the buying of stocks by railroads and car companies. 
The local yard business remains quiet but yard men 
feel more cheerful than they have for some time. Many 
yard men are confident that despite the high prices build- 
ing operations will become more active in the fall. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 30 

















Lumber Sh hingles 

BOTs oo tiecno ie nle ante Sa ee eee 73, 389, 000 17,157,000 
PMI sano Sora loins -a oa ere stare eo aseare 55,773, 7000 97319, 000 
| Per rere eT re ~ 17,616,000 7,838,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30 

Lumber Shingles 

RMSE ais esis 4:8 a i¢-c id ene ete eereia tose 1,698,222,000 327,084,000 
Pees erorce ce wax h ptetareteas encore ie 11450/939. 900 332,768,000 
MIRETORGO. 6555s cigis eee cos: SER RB acagrecarxs 
Decrease 5,684,000 
Shingles 
GRIME i acco canerstecsiel aces acakes i aicetetece.e 15,395,000 
MOBMEMIDS vous cuca nel srs retetevateseneuiverel ete 5,476,000 
OBI, oko ovo go 66 <4 ks we 5,106,000 9,919,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN 1 TO JUNE 30 

Lumber Shingles 
MONBED mess ote aloe aeaioial ole ei dare acane 729,933,000 221,593,000 
BRPMRAD chorea wie einieteue ohs Cela e saiete 721,739,000 270,739,000 
MUCEORMD. .c.3 sceicoie e s:sieiainsiere SAGZ000 ° cise cwes 
DGCIORE GGecckcssesneche  sheneenes 49,146,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 3 were: 











CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 24 $ 51,900 
5,000 and under LG ee rae 6 37,300 
10,000 and under AHN Scan 6.00.8 59:4-9,0 12 158,200 
25,000 and under ee 4 128,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 230,000 
DU) ee ee rae 49 605,400 
Average valuation for week... wraneth 12,355 
"ROURER DECWIOUS WRG 0.0.0. 5.6 030 crer0'.o¥ 0-0 00 6 83 1,548; 250 
Average valuation previous week....... Pree 18,653 
Totals corresponding Ww ag rr 115 1,340,900 
Torais Jan. 1 .to Juiy 6; TOIT. ........... 2,621 45,846,995 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 4,855 oe 020,850 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,434 40,35 52; 472 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,273 4 1242,900 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,607 50,330,875 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,382 43,683, oe 

Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,835 45,678, 5 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,939 46,567 050 


Below is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for June, 1917 and 1916: 


No. Frontage ft. Cost 
MONO, ONT 0 bs Sow t swe cote 402 13,665 $ 4,630,400 
WEDS BPO Sicicin et +s eiseee 1,028 31,020 11,050,700 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 3.—Activity continues in northern pine 
items, most of the demand being from industrial trade. 
Prices are very firm, with a tendency to move upward. It 
is still hard to get desirable stocks in the North and will 
be until all the new lumber is in shipping condition. Such 
a time will not be long tho, because a fine season has 


prevailed in the North for drying lumber. There is an es- 
pecially good demand in this market for low grade boards 
from the box factories. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—Trade is satisfactory, with the 
largest share of the business in the lower grades. Pros- 
pects are for continued business in this line for an in- 
definite period and it is expected that other grades will 
begin to feel renewed activity. Prices hold strong and 
show a big advance over a short time ago. Receipts by 
lake are fair, but not as large as last year. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—Stocks are fairly full and show 
no signs of weakening, as the last. of transit cars with 
competing lumber from the South are now arriving and 
the outlook for much lumber from that .source is not 
good. There is much competition for tonnage on the lakes 
and lumber dealers who get their shipments into the home 
port are considering themselves fortunate. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 2.—Minnesota mills now are 
shipping freely from their spring-sawed lumber and stocks 
are in shape to fill all orders. All have more business 
on hand than they can get cars for, and practically all 
the new orders coming in demand rush shipment, which 
salesmen are seldom in shape to guarantee. The mills 
are able occasionally to get a few foreign cars and load 
them out with factory lumber for eastern territory, but 
the car situation-is. really worse now than a month ago 
here. City trade is, good in factory line but slow among 
builders, and country. yards seem slow about stocking 
up for the fall, in view of the tight railroad conditions. 


New York, July 2.—A firm, trade continues and in- 
quiries are active. Prices are strong and one large 
North Tonawanda house has circularized its customers to 
the effect that owing to a congestion of orders on books, 
price lists and salesmen will be withdrawn for the next 
thirty days. A good demand is noted for everything 
available and notwithstanding the dullness in the build- 
ing situation, yards are moving plenty of white pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2.—White pine holds its position in 
values, with little material in sight for the immediate de- 
mand. The trade is active and interest is taken in future 
supplies, but the restrictions in the market due to poor car 
supply at the northwestern mills and to slow movement 
of shipments hold the actual market within very narrow 
confines. Some report a slightly easier tone to lath trade 
during the last week. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Placing of the large Government 
orders for spruce dimension and boards to be used in the 
construction of army cantonments has had a decidedly 
strengthening effect upon the market for frames, so far 
as private transactions are concerned. Practically all of 
the important eastern spruce mills are now engaged upon 
turning out the Government schedules and haste is so 
imperative that private orders are being refused. The 
base. quotation, f. 0. b: Boston, remains at $36, but the 
tendency is upward and some difficult schedules have been 
placed at a little higher figure. The efforts of Canadian 
mills to dispose of their surplus random in New England 
and New York is preventing any advance just now on 
scantling, present quotations being: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 
and 2x7, $29 to $30; 2x8, $32 to $33; 2x10, $33 to $34; 2x12, 
$34 to $35. Spruce boards are -very firm and demand is 
brisk. Green covering boards; 5 inches and up wide, 8 
feet and up long, have sold lately at $30 and $29 is bed- 
rock for anything worth while. Matched spruce boards 
are selling well at good prices. Large quantities have 
been taken for the army buildings at Ayer and the price 
paid is stated as $34, altho there was a considerable pro- 
portion of 4-inch. For private sales of matched boards, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, $36 is regarded as a reasonable 
price. Further advances are generally anticipated. 


New York, July 2.—Little has developed the last week 
but nothing occurred to depress prices. Stocks are well 
sold ahead and mills report they are unable to consider 
any new business for some weeks. The building trade 
is in bad shape but large orders from special and Govy- 
ernment sources are more than sufficient to make a heavy 
volume of business. Wholesalers with Canadian connec- 
tions have placed some good sized contracts with whole- 
salers for shipment during the summer. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 3.—The white -cedar trade continues to 
show some slow improvement- Retail yards have been 
buying posts actively in order to insure themselves de- 
livery before the crop movement. Industrial development 
has also produced a more active demand for cedar poles. 
White cedar shingles are very scarce and continue to bring 
strong prices, 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 2.—Producers face an unusual . 


situation for midsummer, with more orders coming in 
than they can ship, and with old orders on their books, 

































East Coast Lumber Co. | 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS | 


Mills and Office: f ' 
WATERTOWN, - - -< canes: 




















ROUGH AND DRESSED 


—” Gulf RedCypress 


ane of Our wood is more even in color and texture 
'ypress District andruns uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 


~Qwart 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. Burton: Suerte 


Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Fla. 


$ We Furnish Everything in 























































go Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
CORSA. 


wii 


Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 


Gulf Pine C any, 
ty ine Company 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 























1 CS Platine eta 


Headquarters for everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills: Fargo, Georgia. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NEW YORK, 
q 15 Williams St. 














A Se en mena a ae 





FOX HENDERSON, 


4 
J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
a, President 


Sec.-Treas. 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 

CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
L Caryville, Florida 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. ' 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, H 


Cummer Cypress Company 
; JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 

















By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lee Nicholson, conf 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS por” A 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 


Tip, Butt 


Piling of Any + 3°22" 








TARA EREUUAEAE MEXAXUREEEKKERIE 


without Bark 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 














HAMMOND, LA. 


POSSESS CO SS SSCS SS SSS SSCS SSCS SS SSeS OOO Stee ee esses eeee? 





: Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 



























































































We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
F acilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 











tear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office , 606-7 L.& L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nodceta 


Manufacturers of 


si Shertat Y CLLOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. © 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 





10 pages and when closed is 44¢ x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00, ° 
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with buyers clamoring for delivery. Post demand is 
good but it is feared that considerable business now in 
sight will be lost for failure to get cars to ship it in be- 
fore the stock is absolutely required in the fall. Pole 
demand is quiet and is confined largely to orders for 
repairs and replacing lines. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 3.—If anything, the hardwood trade is a 
bit better than it was. There is every indication that the 
trade will gradually recover from its slump, and altho a 
seasonable quiet rules much is expected in a gradual 
growth to a very healthy trade a few weeks hence. Local 
hardwood men are eagerly watching developments during 
the furniture sales now under way at Chicago and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Thousands of furniture buyers attend these 
sales during their progress and orders that they will place 
will be the guide to the furniture manufacturer as to what 
kind of woods will predominate -in furniture styles this 
fall and winter. A strong feeling among hardwood men is 
that the furniture manufacturers will turn more strongly 
to oak than ever, but the furniture people reply that they 
will not know their requirements until after the sales. With 
the different woods the situation is not much changed this 
week. Prices are high and remain firm. A notable price 
advance has taken place with gum box boards, which are 
selling in this market at $45 to $46 or fully $12 more 
than the price of a year ago. Both red and sap gum are 
énjoying a fairly good demand in all items and poplar con- 
tinues a very good wood as to both price and demand. Any 
kind of hardwood either northern or southern that can 
be used in vehicle or implement manufacture is in ready 
demand. The market situation with northern hardwoods 
is not changed from last week to any marked extent. 
What change there has been is for the better. Prices on 
northern items remain firm. The best demand seems to 
be in thick stocks of the different northern woods. Maple 
and beech flooring has advanced $1 on No. 1 and $2 on 
factory grade. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 3.—Hardwood manufacturers re- 
port that the car situation is good and they now are out 
after business after cleaning up their back order files. 
Prices continue to hold up, and the number of inquiries 
is unusually large for this time of year. The sale of 
gum to box men and furniture manufacturers is an out- 
standing feature of the market. Oak is selling a bit 
slow, and the demand is not keeping up with the other 
woods, manufacturers report. Some St. Louis sales were 
of No. 1 common sap gum at $28.50 and 5/4 common plain 
white oak at $39. . 





Memphis, Tenn., July 2.—The market continues very 
strong. Demand is broadening rather than contracting 
and it is quite apparent that those who recently expressed 
the view that prices had reached the top are now having 
to revise their views along this line. Quotations on prac- 
tically every item on the hardwood lists. are higher today 
than at any time since the present advance began and 
sellers are generally so indifferent and offerings are con- 
sequently so greatly restricted that still higher prices will, 
in all probability, have to be paid by those who have re- 
quirements to fill. All acceptances are made subject to 
price change. Production during the last six months has 
been sharply below normal and this means that stocks 
are well below the average even if everything were offered. 
With part of this, reduced stock practically withdrawn 
from the market the offerings are all the more contracted. 
Gum occupies a very strong position and, as one prominent 
manufacturer expressed himself today, ‘‘there is nothing 
that will not sell readily at the best prices of the year.” 


Louisville, Ky., July 2.—Local dealers are of the opinion 
that they have been giving their hickory away during the 
last few months, compared with prices now being quoted. 
Prices on all hardwoods are strong and demand is good. 
At present there is an active demand for poplar, many in- 
quiries coming in and prices steadily climbing on thick 
stock, much of which is for war orders. Clear stock from 
5/4 and up is in big demand. Hardwood men have quit 
guessing as to how high prices will go, and are not worry- 
ing much about the market falling. There is no uncer- 
tainty, apparently, among local manufacturers as to the 
future of the market. 


Ashland, Ky., July 2.—Everything in oak is active, with 
the demand far in excess of the supply. Ash and walnut, 
the former in thick stock, are heavily called for. Prices 
remain firm, with the tendency upward. Only a limited 
amount of stock is going on sticks. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 2.—Trade continues strong in every 
locality. Buying by retailers is fair, but the best feature 
is buying by manufacturers. Retail stocks are fair and 
orders are only for immediate needs, as dealers are loath 
to accumulate stocks at present high quotations. Prices 
are firm and all changes are toward higher levels. The 
railroad situation is better and consequently shipments 
are more prompt. One of the features is the unusual 
strength in the lower grades. Quartered oak sells well 
and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, 
$88; No. 1 common, $58. Plain oak is in good demand. 
Prices are: Firsts and seconds, $68; No. 1 common, $40; 
No. 2 common, $30, and No. 3 common, $22. Chestnut 
is still one of the strongest points in the market. Poplar 
is moving fairly well. Prices are: Firsts and seconds, 
$64; saps, $48; No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 common, $31, 
and No. 3 common, $26. Ash and basswood are both 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—There is further strengthen- 
ing of the market for all kinds of hardwoods, with special 
interest in construction material, bill stocks of all grades, 
and all the lower grades suitable for crating and boxes. 
Local distributers report better car conditions and some 
increase of the movement of lumber. This improvement 
has resulted promptly in a larger number of sales, and 
substantial strength to prices. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—Inquiries for large quantities 
of ash and maple from auto truck and body makers in 
this city evidently indicated that domestic military orders 
have been placed for these requirements. The demand 
continues for oak and maple flooring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July’ 2.—Léading factory buyers 
who are known to be low on supplies are holding back, 
unwilling to pay the stiff prices demanded for birch, 
maple and basswood. Mills are assuming a very indepen- 
dent position and take the stand that consumers .will 
have to come to them sooner or later, and pay present 
prices or higher ones. Thick stock is in good demand 
and low grade material suitable for boxes and crates 
is easy to sell. Flooring is strong and southern oak for 
this purpose is in good demand, as are low grade oak and 
gum. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—There is no very well defined 
standard or price in the market for hardwood factory 
stock. Mills that have items the factories want and are 
in position to ship them fairly promptly can get about 
what they ask for it. Stock that is not so desirable is not 
so strong in price, kut there is very little stock at the 
mills that is not needed right now and there are no soft 
places in the market. Demand for yard stock is very light 
and has shown no improvement, but the good demand for 
other items at the mills, however, has kept the market 
on yard stock very firm. Ash, hickory and elm are par- 
ticularly strong just now and high grade oak also is high 
and hard to get. Timbers of all kinds are very firm in 
price and the market on oak flitches continues strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3—Demand has shown some decline 
during the last few weeks, but is still fairly good. A 
large part of the sales are confined to the woods which 
are the usual leaders, including oak, maple and ash, and 
everything holds up strong in price. Demand for all 
low grades continues active and this is said oftentimes 
to be the forerunner of a larger demand and an advance 
in price for the higher grades. Rail movement is still 
slow. 





Boston, Mass., July 3.—Prices are still on the upward 
trend, but there does not appear to be any restriction of 
business resulting therefrom. Transportation rather than 
quotations is the one thing that worries the wholesale 
merchants and the buyers as well. Whether immediate 
shipment can be made or not, sellers are insisting upon 
very firm prices for everything on the hardwood list, and 
demanding an extra premium where they can deliver 
promptly from a stock in storage or have cars in transit. 
Birch and maple get much attention. Ash is inquired for 
even more extensively than during the spring, and extra 
nice, clear ash is particularly called for by airplane 
interests. Current quotations on carload lots, ordinary 
mill shipments, firsts and seconds, inch, are: basswood, 
$56 to $58; maple, $55 to $57; plain oak, $68 to $70; 
quartered cak, $90 to $95; red birch, $70 to $75; sap birch, 
$60 to $63; ash, $63 to $65. 


New York, July 2.—A steady demand continues for all 
classes of stocks. Mills report their supplies broken and 
wholesalers ,find a ready market at satisfactory prices 
for all they can obtain from mills. Dry lumber is scarce 
and the difficulty in getting labor at mills undoubtedly 
accounts for the scarcity of some assortments. There 
is a very satisfactory inquiry for all classes of stocks 
from all consumers and while the size of individual orders 
is not large the aggregate shows up well. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2.—There is no evidence of easing 
up in the demand for low grades of hardwoods and the 
prices are extremely firm and unshaken. In fact many of 
the mills are far behind on deliveries. The better grade 
stocks however are showing signs of easiness in meeting 
current market needs. Oak and poplar and maple are 
somewhat easier in supply. Box material is taken in 
large quantities. 





Baltimore, Md., July 2.—Hardwood men in this section 
continue to feel optimistic. Where stocks are obtainable 
at moderate figures the sellers stand to receive very lib- 
eral returns, and the present period is perhaps the most 
lucrative in the experience of the trade. The mills find 
ready buyers for all the lumber they can turn out, and 
altho the quotations fluctuate considerably even the lowest 
prices accepted are attractive. Shipping is attended with 
much difficulty, but some improvement in the car situation 
is reported. All woods in general use are freely called for 
and a continuance of present activity is looked for. 


New Orleans, La., July 2.—The hardwood market is ap- 
parently strengthening. Brisker call for hickory and ash 
is one of the features of the week. Most grades of oak 
and gum find strong request also. Shipments are still 
held down by lack of adequate car supply. Prices are 
called firm and steady. The box grades figure conspic- 
uously among the ‘‘good sellers.’’ Some Government busi- 
ness is being placed for hardwood stock, and that is doubt- 
less helping the market all-round, either directly or in- 
directly. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 3.—The fact that the emergency war com- 
mittee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will call heavily upon manufacturers for 
supplies to be sent to the cantonments at Rockford, IIL, 
and Battle Creek, Mich., would naturally lead to the con- 
clusion that retail yards have more than usual trouble in 
assuring themselves of supplies. There is not any doubt 
that the army requirements are a stimulant to the hem- 
lock trade and will remain as a factor for several weeks. 
Altho the present is a start upon the dull season, whole- 
salers expect some heavy buying by the yards a little 
later on. Hemlock prices remain firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—The higher quotations estab- 
lished last week are being adhered to in the published lists, 
but sales above those figures are reported, sometimes as 
much as $2 over the quotation. The market is very 
strong, and considering the poor prospect of being able 
to accumulate stocks dealers are confident there will be 
still higher list prices. Timbers, plank and boards find 
ready sale, and there is steady consumption of all the low 
grades suitable for any kind of packing receptacle. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 2.—There is a good demand for 
stocks, especially from retailers. Factories also are buy- 
ing better. Prices are strong and all recent advances are 
maintained. Shipments are better and wholesalers are 
now catching up with their orders. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—The market shows more strength 
now than it has at any other time for many months past. 
For quick shipments of boards and plank record high 
prices are obtained. The restrictions upon business in 
southern boards and plank, resulting from embargoes and 
the car shortage, is in some way a direct benefit for the 
eastern manufacturers of hemlock who are still able to 
make shipments to all New England points. Those who 
were satisfied a few weeks ago with $26 for clipped hem- 
lock boards, 10-, 12-, 14 and 16-feet, are now quoting 
$28 and have no trouble in moving all the cars they have 
ready for shipment. : 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—The market is still short and 
there is little promise of improvement. Prices are steady 
but the tendency is upward, as the demand continues un- 
abated. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—The hemlock situation con- 
tinues strong in spite of the fact that building is not as 
active as a year ago. But it is said that the mills have 
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found a larger general demand than usual because of 
the short supplies of competitive woods and a number 
report that they are oversold. Not much hopes are held 
out for lower prices in the near future, as stocks are light 
almost everywhere. 


New York, July 2.—There is no falling off in demand 
and prices. are still of an upward tendency. Stocks are 
scarce and while mills report a little accumulation of 
stock it has all been ordered and some of it paid for, 
but is delayed owing to scarcity of cars. Quotations 
are right at the top and notwithstanding the falling off 
in the building demand from yards just outside of city 
limits, suburban retailers are fairly active and are pur- 
chasing freely. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2.—Arrivals in fair sized lots of 
board and timber stock gave new interest in Pittsburgh 
io this branch of the lumber market last week. The de- 
mand remains excellent and prices hold steadily on the 
last adopted Pittsburgh base of $1. Hemlock lath also 
became freer, offerings coming from several points for 
some time closed to trade by embargo orders of leading 


railroads. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 3.—Poplar continues a very good wood as 
o both demand and price. There is a big demand from 
ihe box factories for low grade and No. 1 common is 
soing actively to the piano and furniture people. Prices are 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—With mill representatives re- 
porting a light supply of logs, and no accumulation of 
stocks, the higher prices of recent weeks seem certain to 
be advanced soon. There is an increased demand for all 
the factory grades from wagon stocks to box and crating 
stuff. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 2.—There is an active inquiry for 
stocks. Demand appears to be stronger than supply and 
consequently prices are higher. The lower grades are 
especially firm with prices up about $2 over previous 
levels. Retail stocks are not large. Deliveries are more 
prompt than formerly. Firsts and seconds at the Ohio 
river are quoted at $64; saps at $48; No. 1 common at 
$41; No. 2 common at $31, and No. 3 common at $26. 


Ashland, Ky., July 2.—Poplar is active in all grades and 
thicknesses, with the high grades in greatest demand. 
Dry stock shows the results of heavy shipments. The log 
supply is light, with only a limited amount of lumber going 
on sticks. Prices are firm with an upward tendency, 


Baltimore, Md., July 2.—So far as demand concerns, the 
distributers of poplar are in a cheerful mood. Quotations 
compare favorably with other divisions of the lumber 
trade, and it is mainly the matter of making shipments 
that presents difficulties. The car shortage is somewhat 
improved, but freight embargoes are about as pressing as 
before, and seem to have widened in area, so it is more 
difficult to make shipment. Prices, tho very attractive on 
the whole, show more or less fluctuation according to the 
conditions surrounding the deal. 

Boston, Mass., July 3.—There is a good demand, and 
the tone of the market is very strong. Much trouble is 
experienced in getting shipments forward. For ordinary 
shipments of straight cars, inch poplar, firsts and seconds, 
is firm at $68 to $70. Where quick delivery is guaranteed 
more might be obtained here and is, in fact, being paid 
in some instances. Quite a little inquiry for the common 
grades is reported this week. Some good orders are 
being obtained from shipyards where poplar is being 
used in cabin work. Manufacturers of electric storage 
batteries also are using much poplar. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—The call is steady and the lower 
grades move quite actively wherever the wholesalers 
have the stock. Owing to the poor movement by rail from 
the mills the assortments of poplar show some depletion, 
but are said to be better than a-short time ago. Box 
lumber moves out about as fast as it arrives, and a large 
demand for this lumber as well as basswood is looked for 
from now on. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 3.—F or this season of the year, fir can be 
considered as moving fairly satisfactorily in this market. 
There is a good railroad trade and fir wholesalers who 
have been handicapped for so many weeks by conditions 
at the mills are in a bit more optimistic mood. Prices are 
firm on what business is being done. Red cedar shingles 
are gradually recovering from a slump in price. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—Fir is very firm at list No. 
19 and the mills still are taking a very limited amount 
of business. Salesmen are handling what Inquiries come 
ing but are not looking for business to any great extent. 
Some items, especially 1x4- and 1x6-inch slash grain, 
sell above list 19. There still is a decided dearth of spruce 
on the market and virtually no orders can be placed be- 
cause of the sustained demand for spruce for airplane use. 


Baltimore, Md., July 2.—Outlet for spruce for war pur- 
poses shows no abatement, in fact an increase may be ex- 
pected as the expanded airplane construction plans of the 
Government take concrete form. Meanwhile exports of 
spruce to the Allies continue very heavy. Prices for suit- 
able stock are naturally very high since the most select 
kind is required. Meanwhile the lower grades receive a 
degree of attention not given them for years and the East 
takes liberal quantities. 


Beston, Mass., July 3.—Advised that the leading Pa- 
cific coast manufacturers have just marked up their lists 
an average of another $1, local wholesale firms that have 
western fir, spruce and cedar to offer are inclined to be 
very firm in their attitude. A good all-rail business is 
being done with the wooden shipyards in decking, spars 
ete., as well as in large timbers which can not now be 
obtained promptly from the South. One large rail ship- 
ment just arrived at a New England shipyard contained a 
quantity of timbers 80 feet long and 36 inches square. 
Airplane makers and other manufacturers are buying 
high grade spruce right along at very stiff prices. Odd 
lots of cedar are being taken eagerly by manufacturers 
of portable houses. 


Portland, Ore., June 29.—While this is “between sea- 
sons” and usually the dull period of the year, business is 
keeping up fairly well. Clear spruce for airplane con- 
struction is in big demand and as high as $125 a thousand 
feet is spoken of. Many mills are unable to take any more 
spruce business at all. The side lumber is in good demand 
for box shooks and the spruce men are having their days 
of harvest. The log situation remains unchanged except 
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Hauling Ten Tons 
of Paving Blocks 
to a load 


For many months the 5 ton U. S. 
truck of Phillip Dieffenbacher & 
Sons of Massillon, Ohio, has 
pulled a trailer and hauled on 
every trip a paying load of over 
ten tons. 


The material is paving blocks, 
averaging ten pounds in weight, 
and the truck and trailer handle 
2050 blocks. 


The route lies over improved roads 
with grades up to 5 per cent. 


This use of the truck has proved 
very profitable, although natur- 
ally, the great weight hauled has 
increased operation and mainte- 
nance expense. Yet, the extent of 
this increase is surprisingly small. 


Average gasoline consumption, 4 
miles per gallon; rear tires 8,500 
miles; front tires in excellent con- 
dition at 10,500 miles. 


The extra material hauled in a 
single week more than paid for a 
new pair of rear wheels which it 
made necessary. At 9,500 miles a 
complete overhaul disclosed the 
necessity for only $29.91 worth of 
repairs. 


Here is remarkable evidence of 
the massive sturdiness and econ- 
omy of U. S. trucks. They stand 
the gaff. 

Dealers of the best type, able and 
permanent, are desired in some 
cities. 

Let us send you all the facts. 


Worm-Drive, 214, 3!4 and 5 ton. 
Chain-Drive, 214 and 314 ton. 


THE UNITED STATES MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburg Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Atlanta St. Louis Boston 


Dealers in all commercial centers. 
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that the scarcity of labor is adding to the troubles of the 
operators. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 29.—Fir lumber prices remain 
strong and there is continued difficulty in placing orders. 
Eastern orders are not heavy, but few mills are quoting 
on what does come unless it is something choice. Cargo 
trade holds about the same in volume at the strong 
prices. Most logging camps will have the customary 
Fourth of July shutdown, further stiffening prices on 
logs. Mills also will be down, as is the annual Fourth cus- 
tom, for varying periods, one to two or three days suf- 
ficing for some, while others will take a week to ten 
days. It is a strong rising market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2.—About the only offerings made 
in the spruce line has been spruce lath, and this material 
is mentioned somewhat guardedly. The general spruce 
trade is still much reduced, and very few dealers are able 
to accept new business unless buyers are willing to put 
deliveries pretty far into the indefinite future. Several 
large spruce mills shipping into Pittsburgh will be out 
of the market for several months. 


Seattle, Wash., June 30.—The market remains firm at 
prices prevailing for the last few weeks. Orders from the 
eastern markets are being received at a very satisfactory 
rate and shipments are being made without much diffi- 
culty, the car shortage being now over. Logs remain firm 
at prices prevailing last week, altho it is reported that in 
one section the price of logs is higher than that prevailing 
in the immediate Seattle territory. Government orders 
and the requirements of the different shipbuilding con- 
cerns continue to feature this market. The mills are now 
closing down for the Fourth and many millmen believe that 
the curtailment will last for about two weeks. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 3.—The situation with western pines in 
this market is slightly improved. Wholesalers find manu- 
facturers in better shape to take on new business, and this 
fact combined with a better car supply has resulted in 
a better feeling in the trade. Prices have undergone no 
change. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—With a pronounced scarcity of 
California common, buyers who seek to place mixed or- 
ders containing common have much trouble in getting 
mills to take them at all. Many orders have been held 
up thirty days or more because of the lack of common. 
The mills also are having much trouble getting labor and 
their stocks are being kept down low for that reason. All 
items of California pine are very strong in price, but there 
has been no advance for some time. The Idaho pine mills 
are shipping a little more stock now. But they still are 
crowded with business that has been delayed by lack of 
dry stock and also by the floods. The new cut is getting 
into good shape, however, and the old orders are begin- 
ning to get under way after long delays. There is a good 
demand fur Idaho shop stock and prices are very stiff 
throughout the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—The California woods are re- 
ported to be coming forward more freely and this en- 
ables the wholesalers to fill orders which have been on the 
books for some time. A good demand for stock is re- 
ported, tho it is not as active as in some past seasons. 
The market shows a very firm tone and a number of ad- 
vances have occurred recently in both California and 
Idaho pine. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—The western pines market here 
is very firm at the recent advances. While most buyers 








are not disposed to place large orders, there is no tendency 
to postpone purchase in the hope of securing better 
terms as late experience has proved that this policy is 
certain to be expensive. There is more or less complaint 
about delayed shipments and clever buyers are not per- 
mitting their stocks to run very low before replenishing, 
having found that the few wholesalers in a position to 
make prompt shipments are insisting upon a bonus above 
regular quotations for such business. For carefully 
graded stocks of Michigan pine or other pines sold here 
under the Tonawanda grading quotations are: uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $119; 10/4 and 12/4, $134; 16/4, $144; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; 
fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, 


$47. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—Stocks are low and prices firm. 
The much heralded record breaking car shortage is ex- 
pected to stop shipments of this lumber before any other, 
whether the wood is transported to the head of the lakes 
or direct by rail, as the shortage is already said to have 
been felt on the Pacific coast. Consequently such stocks 
as are on hand are being closely held. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 3.— Redwood is in about same shape as last 
week. There is a good trade from the factories, while the 
yard trade is seasonable. Tank stock of every description 
is keenly wanted and on this stock strong prices prevail. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—Demand continues very 
strong. The last sixty days the redwood sales in this 
territory have been unusually good and prices have been 
better than for some time. More stock could have been 
sold if the mills had been able to furnish it and to ship it. 
Particularly has there been a strong demand for redwood 
tank stock and that is the scarcest item at the mills, ap- 
parently. There has been no June lull so far as redwood 
is concerned. Siding usually is about the only thing there 
is much demand for in the redwood line, but this spring 
there has been a good call both for tank stock and for 
shingles. Lately the shingle demand has not been so 
good, however. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 30.—There is continued firm- 
ness in the market, with a good volume of domestic in- 
quiries reported for various grades. The outlook for 
future business is fair, altho the exceptional scarcity of 
ocean tonnage interferes with export shipments. Much 
of the clear is being dried, so that it is available either 
for shipment to the East by rail or for export. Eastern 
rail shippers find a good demand for dry stuff and cars 
are being loaded as rapidly as lumber can be dried. There 
are many inquiries for redwood ties, which now command 
very good prices. The redwood shingle market has im- 
proved considerably. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 2.—Owing to continued scarcity of 
cars, embargoes and high prices, buyers moved very cau- 
tiously last week, with the result that the volume of 
orders booked was not as large as earlier in June. There 
is a little hesitancy among retailers who feel that prices 
have reached their top for the present. Notwithstanding 
this wholesalers are not willing to book business for 
any period ahead; there are so many unshipped orders on 
books that it is not deemed wise to contract too far ahead. 
Government business is taking care of several large stocks 
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and speeding up deliveries of the 
higher grade material, such as floor- 
ing, casing, sash, doors, trim, etc., 
which cannot be safely delivered on 
the job by the big truck before the 
roof is on, lumbermen find their 
costs reduced by hitching onto a 
light truck or pleasure car a 








ticulars today. 


THE SECHLER & CO., 


The Trailmobile will do 50 miles per day, 300 days a year, 
at a cost of 11/3 cents per mile for loads of 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds. Let us tell you how it reduces hauling time at least 
60% and how it fits right into your needs. Write for par- 
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PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


erkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M.S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








that would ordinarily be dumped on the market at this 
time of the year. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—The market holds very firm, 
in spite of the easier movement of cars from the mills 
and letting up to some extent of embargoes. There is no 
confidence, however, that such conditions will last for 
any length of time. A great scarcity of roofers is reported 
from eastern centers. They are up to such a high figure 
that woods which usually are not regarded as in compe- 
tition are being considered for filling the needs. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—The transportation situation con- 
tinues to be a bitter problem for the wholesale distrib- 
uters of North Carolina pine here. They have much busi- 
ness offered them which can not be accepted on account 
of their inability to make prompt deliveries. Further- 
more, the greatly strengthened values of everything on 
the North Carolina pine list do not appear to restrain the 
disposition of retail and other consumers to buy, and if 
lumber could be moved freely north from the mills there 
is little doubt but that a quite satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness would be done. Roofers and rough edge are in es- 
pecially strong demand, local stocks being very much 
reduced. The few cars of roofers which get by the em- 
bargoes thru special permits or otherwise are bringing 
extremely high prices. Thus 6-inch roofers in transit 
sell readily at $86 and 4/4 rough edge cannot be had for 
less than $45. For 6-inch roofers now at the mill and 
subject to shipment when rail conditions permit $34.50 
is paid, and $1 more for 8-inch. 





Baltimore, Md., July 2.—The situation remains un- 
changed except that deliveries of stock for the cantonment 
at Annapolis Junction, Md., are imposing additional needs 
on the trade and tend to tighten conditions somewhat. 
Prices, if they change at all, continue to advance, not- 
withstanding stocks on the wharves are larger, recent 
receipts by water having been quite liberal. To the 
searcity of cars and the freight embargoes is added a 
lack of teams for hauling from the mills to the shipping 


point. 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, July 3.—With the stream of transits gradually 
thinning out, yellow pine in this market has just about 
“caught its breath.’’ There is no doubt that had transits 
continued as plentiful as two weeks ago yellow pine would 
have continued on a rapid price slump. However, now 
that few transits are in the market the trade situation is 
expected to recover its firmness. So far yellow pine con- 
tinues to be affected by the slight price recession that is 
experienced, but there is every indication that such a 
weakness is passing. The trade is seasonable and most of 
the activity concerns railroad and car shop business and 
timbers for heavy construction. Local wholesalers gen- 
erally believe that the retailer who does not amply supply 
himself now with stock will find himself in a sorry plight 
should he delay. Indications now point to a good crop 
year, which means that farmers will have plenty of money 
to spend for improvements. Local yard trade still re- 
mains somewhat quiet, altho there is a noticeable optimism 
among the yard men concerning the future. Many yard 
men firmly believe that building in the fall will become 
again active and the demand for yellow pine return to nor- 
mal. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—The actual placing of orders 
for 32,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine last week by 
the Government has tended to stiffen the market. While 
manufacturers knew big Government orders were sure to 
come the actual start on the work, with the knowledge 
that other large orders are coming at once, has caused 
a feeling of certainty to replace the feeling of speculation 
that heretofore has prevailed. At the same time, the de- 
mand in this section has picked up somewhat lately. 
Buyers find it hard to place orders for the stock they 
want. They have to pay the price and wait for shipment 
until the mills can get around to it. Only in cases where 
a mill has some stock on hand that it is anxious to move 
is there any inclination to make the price attractive, and 
there is very little of such stock. Retailers apparently 
are being forced into market now after holding off as long 
as possible, and the prospjects are that there will be much 
early buying for fall stocks to avoid getting tangled up 
with a bad car shortage Transits, which had been in- 
clined to ease off a little in prices, are stiffer now and all 
mill shipments are quoted well above the list. There con- 
tinues to be considerable range to prices. Timbers are 
particularly strong on the eastern Coast and timber or- 
ders are hard to place at the mills. : 


Alexandria, La., July 2.—The following prices prevail 
today: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $48; B & better EG, 
$46; B EG, $45.50; C EG, $36.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, 
$32; No. 2 EG, $24.50; A FG, $385; B & better FG, $34.50; 
B FG, $34; C FG, $32; D FG, $29.50; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 
FG, $23.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, $46; B EG, 
$45; C EG, $35; D EG, $29; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $25; 
A FG, $36; B & better FG, $34.50; B FG, $34; C FG, $31; 
D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $23. Ceiling—-inch, 
B & better, $31; No. 1, $26; No. 2, $21; 44-inch, B & better, 
$28.50; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, $35; 
No. 1,. $30; No. 2, $23. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $35; 
No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B & better, $38. Bevel siding 
—1l-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $28; No. 2, $20. Drop sid- 
ing—6-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24.50. 
Finish—B & ‘better surfaced—1x4-inch, $32.50; 1x6-inch, 
$34.50; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch, 
$36.50; 14x4 to 12-inch, $39; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $38.50; B & 
better, 15-inch, $38; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, 
$33; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 1144x4 
to 12-inch, $37; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $36.75. Rough finish—1lx 
4-inch, $30.50; 1x6-inch, $32.50; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5-inch to 
10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $36; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $37.50; 114%4x 
4 to 12-inch, $37. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $39.50; 
8- and 10-inch, $40.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $41; 14-, 
1%4- and 2-inch, $45. Molding—65 percent. Fencing—No. 
1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x4-inch, 
CM, 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $24.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, 
$28.50; other lengths, $28; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, $29; other 
lengths, $28.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $21; 1x4-inch, CM,_. $21; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, CM, 
$22.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $17; 
1x4-inch, CM, $16.50; 1x6-inch, $17.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $17.50. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other 
lengths, $26; 3%x8, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, 
$26.50; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $26.50; 
}3x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, *26; 34x12, 14- 
and 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $28; 33x12, 14- and 16- 
foot, $29.50; other lengths, $30.50; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
%x8, $23.50; 4x8, $23.75; 34x10, $23.75; 3§x10, $24; %4x12, 
$24.50; 42x12, $24.50; No. 3 {all 6- to 20-foot), 3x8, $19; 
3x8, $19.25; 34x10, $19.25; 3$x10, $19.50; 34x12, $19.75; 18x 
12, $20; shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
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Jengths, $26.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
jengths, $26.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other 
lengths, $28.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23.50; 
{x10-inch, $23.50; 1x12-inch, $24.50; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
ix8-inch, $19; 1x10-inch, $19.50; 1x12- inch, $20. Car mate- 
rinl—All 1x4- and 6-inch: B & better siding, $40; No. 1 
siding, $32; No. 1 roofing, $29; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 
siding, $21.50; No. 2 roofing, $20; No. 2 lining, $20.50. All 
2x6-, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $27.50; No. 2, decking, 
$20; heart face decking, $28.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.90; 
No. 2, $3.10; Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $15; 8- and 10- 
foot, $15.50; 12-foot and longer, $17.50. Stringers—90 per- 
cent heart, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $37; 28- 
foot, $41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $37. 


Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, 
£29.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $27; 14-foot, $27.50. No. 1 S48, 
}2x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26. Sills— 
36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $50. Ties— 


6x8-ineh, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square E&S, $24; 
7xS-ineh, 9-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, $23; 
6x8-ineh, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $29; No. 1 rough, $21; 
oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $29.50; 2x4- to 8x8- 
inch, $27.61; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $25.75; 2x12- to 12x12- 
ineh, $32.65; 2x14-, 16-inch and up, $37.13. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 S&E, $21; No. 1 square E&S, $21,50; rough 
heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $26; other lengths, $26.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20- 
foot), $23.50. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 to $2 
above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 
to $2 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list, and 
¢1 above list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, 
$16. Hight by 16-inch, 32-foot square E&S,S1ISIE, $44.50; 
14x14-inch, 30-foot square E&S, rough, $38. Silo stock— 
2x6-inch, No. 1; $23.25; No. 2, $21.25. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 3.—Altho there is a general im- 
provement in the yellow pine situation in St. Louis, it 
still is in an erratic condition and prices cover a wide 
range both as to transit cars and mill shipment. The 
transit car situation is much better than it was two weeks 
ago. Fewer shipments of this class are being made be- 
cause of the fear that demurrage will cut into the profits 
if a buyer is not obtained promptly, and a demand is being 
found gradually to take care of the cars that had been 
put on the road to be sold before the scare. It seems to 
be a ease of finding a buyer to fit the car. Here and there 
a transit car that meets the requirements of a buyer 
is being sold readily at full list price, while others that 
are being forced on the market are being sold at $2 a 
thousand feet off. Most of the manufacturers are hold- 
ing firm on mill shipments, but there is a disposition 
among some to force a demand while cars are to be had 
and concessions of $1 a thousand and in rare cases as 
much as $3 on dimensions are offered. Other manufac-. 
turers who believe that even higher prices will prevail 
than they are asking are getting above the list for their 
product. Some sales have been made at $2 above on No. 
1 boards and fencing and $1 above on No. 2 boards and 
fencing dimension. The most hopeful sign of the week 
was the fact that several of the largest line yards in the 
country were locking for goods. Most of the local yards 
are still holding off laying in their fall stocks because 
of the erratic condition of the market, but stocks are 
low and it is only a question of time before they must buy. 
The retail demand is slack. 


New Orleans, La., July 2.—Current reports indicate a 
gain both in bookings and shipments as compared with 
the records of recent weeks. Car supply apparently has 
eased up considerably pro tem, tho mills here and there 
still complain of car shortage. The placing of larger and 
larger amounts of Government business may help to ex- 
plain the growth of bookings. Yet, altho July is a slack 
month in the general trade and reports from the interior 
markets indicate this month is no exception, there appears 
to be a right healthy call for general stock. The number 
of transit cars is said to be diminishing and prices on 
the items affected by the ‘‘transit’’ business are reported 
to be making rapid recovery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Everyone is figuring on how 
to get some of the Government business, and so far as the 
cantonment requirements are concerned the final distribu- 
tion will have to be established before long. It is felt in 
some quarters that at the price agreed upon for this Gov- 
ernment business is not doing much to advance estab- 
lished market prices, but it is making a demand for lum- 
ber beyond anything the trade has known in the last five 
or six years, and creating a firmness to the civilian market 
lists. This demand has been excellent from vehicle build- 
ers and manufacturers of agricultural machinery, but 
there has been a decline of buying for account of house 
builders in the last fortnight. Prices are firm. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—Producers refuse to shade their 
present prices in answer to inquiries from Cleveland deal- 
ers, altho a few cars in transit have been sold below the 
market by those who did not care to take chances with 
the demurrage charges in local yards, due to congestion 
and an inability to get labor or storage space. Dealers 
see no chance for a decrease in prices and retailers are 
especially pessimistic, for they feel that much building 
is being held up by high prices. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—While there are many inquiries 
for southern pine the actual volume of orders is not large 
because of the continued difficulty about making deliv- 
eries. Wholesale yards here are very busy and very firm 
prices are being obtained for everything moved into the 
hands of consumers, but their stocks are limited and the 
New England retail trade must depend principally upon 
rail deliveries from the mills. A few-of the mills which 
had withdrawn their quotations for New England busi- 
ness are again quoting, but the orders offered are being 
accepted only subject to whatever delay in shipment 
may be necessary. There is much request for flooring 
and the few cars coming thru are bringing high prices. 
Quotations on mill shipments of flooring are; quarter 
sawn A, $56 to $57; quarter sawn B, $55 to $56; quarter 
sawn C, $45 to $48. Some cars of B better partition, 
%x814-inch, that have come in, went at $44.50 to $47.50 
and as much is being quoted for partition at the mill sub- 
ject to more or less indefinite future delivery. General 
improvement of transportation facilities is the one thing 
dealers here are devoutly praying for. 





New York, July 2.—Mills report some relief in the car 
situation and the continued reports of numerous transit 
shipments going to central and western States have cre- 
ated a hesitancy on the part of the buyers here who feel 
for the present they can afford to await developments. 
Stocks among yards are low and badly broken and what- 
ever orders have been placed were at top notch prices. 





The slackening in building operations and the uncer- 
tainty as to the volume of heavy yellow pine sizes re- 
quired for Government shipbuilding has unquestionably 
accounted for the holding up of some blocks of prospectives 
business. Ship yards are busy and mills catering to this 
market report themselves booked for a long period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—Market remains strong and 
wholesalers as a rule say that while the demand from the 
building trade is not as heavy as a year ago the range 
of prices shows a very firm tendency. The car situation 
is reported as somewhat easier, but there is a great short- 
age of certain grades and prices are regarded so high 
that retailers hesitate about making additions to their 
stock. The general tendency of building is toward dull- 
ness and holding back. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 2.—The first sign of the usual mid- 
summer softness in yellow pine prices began to show in 
the Pittsburgh market last week. The situation was 
brought about by the free arrival of transit stocks shipped 
from the Southwest, which came into competition with 
the Southern fields. Better car supply was chiefly the 
cause of the improvement from the southwestern section, 
it was said, but whatever it was the sentiment that was 
created was one of uncertainty. So much of the unex- 
pected arrivals of material was pressed upon the market 
before the end of last week,’that prices sagged $3 to $5 
according to the nature of the materials offered. Re- 
tailers are not tempted to take this material and the 
chief beneficiaries appear to be industrial consumers and 
the manufacturing trade. 


Baltimore, Md., July 2.—The quest for longleaf pine 
continues without interruption, while the mills are fre- 
quently sold out or have even booked orders ahead. If 
stocks here and there are larger than might be expected 
it is mainly due to distribution troubles. Quotations show 
no tendency to recede, but rather may be expected to 


advance. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 2.—Tenor and effect of cypress 
reports indicate slight if any changes since last week. 
Mills situated on the Southern Pacific report some improve- 
ment of car supply, while Texas & Pacific mills report 
the car situation little changed. In the net, the volume of 
shipments probably registered a gain last week. Some of 
the mills are still out of the market, pending their clean-up 
of orders booked and awaiting shipment. Prices are rated 
very firm, with recent advances well held, but no further 
change of quotations is reported. 





Chicago, July 3.—Cypress trade during the last few days 
has been more active than it was. There has been a 
noticeable improvement in the inquiry for yard stock. The 
washing machine people also show by their inquiries that 
they are eager to place orders. A good trade in factory 
lumber continues. Local wholesalers expect that buying 
from the country yards will start earlier than usual, as 
yard men are no longer blind to the fact that earlier buy- 
ing is necessary under present conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—Virtually no cypress is to be 
had here. Most mills are now out of the market and have 
withdrawn their prices. Those that are taking business 
will not consider anything that does not exactly suit their 
stocks and car facilities, which are very much curtailed. 
Manufacturers generally are oversold, altho they have 
been accepting only a part of the business offered for 
some time. There is a good volume of inquiry right 
along and buyers are very anxious to get cypress as the 
stocks at the yards generally have become badly depleted. 
Factories also have trouble getting what cypress they 
need. Prices, where quoted at all, are on the same level 
as heretofore. 





New York, July 2.—Demand is strong but the edge is 
not as keen as it was three weeks ago. Small woodwork- 
ing mills are buying cautiously because of the depressed 
building situation, but reports from financial circles in- 
dicate, that there will be plenty of money available for 
operations of the right sort and as operators find that 
lumber has not advanced to the extent advertised, there 
is a feeling that some undeveloped sections of the market 
will become active and a good inquiry for cypress lumber 
and trim develop. Stocks in the market are broken and 
buyers ordinarily purchasing at this time of year in car- 
load lots are in many instances satisfying their wants. 
with truckload shipments. 





St. Louis, Mo., July 3.—The demand for cypress. con- 
tinues good, and the market holds firm with no change 
in prices. The car situation is improved, and more 
prompt shipments are being made than for some time. 
Some manufacturers who have been out of the market 
for some time are again soliciting business. The firm 
tone of the market was shown by the sale of ten cars 
of No. 2 common at $29 a thousand feet. This material 
will be used for crating purposes in a box factory. Local 
yards are making some inquiries and are preparing to 
make purchases for fall stocks. 





Boston, Mass., July 3.—There is a very strong request, 
with very few wholesale firms in this territory willing to 
accept orders. A number of finish manufacturers and 
numerous retail yardmen are in urgent need of large 
assortments of cypress and they would be glad to pay 
the stiff prices quoted by sellers if there were any cer- 
tainty about getting the lumber. But under: present 
conditions the amount of fresh cypress stocks it is pos- 
sible to bring in is away’ below the volume of consump- 
tion. Some business is being booked subject to delivery 
“as soon as possible’ on the following basis: Ones and 
twos, 4/4, $56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, $58 to $59; 3/4, $63 to 
$64; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $35 to $37; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 to $46. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—Receipts are still considerably 
delayed, altho the mills are now getting more cars, at 
least in some instances. Local assortments have been re- 
plenished to some extent, tho it has been impossible to get 
lumber in as fast as wanted. Demand is fairly active, 
but is confined to present needs. The market shows 
the same firmness as formerly. 





Baltimore, Md., July 2.—Cypress shows much inherent 
strength and continues to be benefited by the brisk in- 
quiry for other stocks. These latter are drawn upon so 
freely that the selection is not always adequate, com- 
pelling users to turn to other sources. Cypress producers 
and dealers find plenty of takers for all the stock they are 
able to ship out. There is every prospect that the inquiry 
will continue. ; 
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fuse Incineration. 
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Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 
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Columbus, Ohio, July 2.—The market fs very good. 
Buying is fairly good and prices are strong at former 
levels. Eastern orders are good. Considerable buying by 
rural dealers is reported. Shipments are better than 
formerly, altho some delay in deliveries is reported. 
Retail stocks are fairly good. 





Cleveland, Ohlo, July 2.—With cypress, as with every 
wood depending on rail transportation, stocks are low and 
prices firm with a tendency to rise. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 3.—Red cedar shingles carry quotations 
of $4.21 on clears and $3.37 on stars, both Chicago basis. 
These prices are the same as last week on clears and 20 
cents higher on stars. Local wholesalers report a better 
demand for red cedars. White cedar shingles are scarce 
and continue to be quoted at $4.45 for extras and $3.45 for 
standards. Lath are firm in price and scarce 


Kansas City, Mo., July 3.—Red cedar shingles are firmer 
than a week ago as a result of the strengthened condi- 
tions of the market on the coast. Many of the mills are 
closing for the Fourth of July lay-off and repairs and 
there also is a prospect that there will be strikes as a 
result of the demands of the shingle weavers, which in- 
clude a call for an 8-hour day at 10-hour pay and other 
concessions which the manufacturers will hardly be able to 
meet. The I. W. W. trouble apears to be about to break 
out again. In view of the Coast conditions many jobbers 
have been taking more stock the last couple of weeks and 
the weakness that had developed has entirely disappeared. 
So far as the retailers in this section are concerned they 
are not buying many shingles yet, and their demand is 
very small at this time of the year. Many of them now 
are taking inventories. The wholesalers find it somewhat 
difficult ‘to cover just now because of the mills’ lack of 
desire to take orders. Cars on the Milwaukee and Great 
Northern are very scarce and shipments are barely half 
the normal the last two weeks. Quotations are from $2.40 
to $2.50, Coast basis, for stars and $3 to $3.10 for clears. 
Lath of all kinds are hard to get. Cypress lath are scarcer 
than ever. 


New Orleans, La., July 2.—Seasonable slacking of de- 
mand for cypress shingles is noted, but most mills are 
booked well ahead on this item and there is little ac- 
cumulation of stock where cars for loading are furnished. 
Cypress lath is in good call, season considered, and in 
comparitively low supply, tho mill stocks are in better 
shape with respect to lath than they are on shingles and 
on some items of the general cypress list. Shingle and 
lath prices are both reported steady and firmly held. 


Baltimore, Md., July 2.—Prices have continued to ad- 
vance until current quotations are materially higher than 
several months ago. Short hearts have advanced to $14, 
a rise of about $2 in a short time, while H B short saps are 
quoted at $11 and 6x16-inch Maine cedar shingles are cor- 
respondingly high. At that the producers find ample call 
for their output. Lath has also advanced, No. 1 cypress 
and white pine being $7 and No. 1 yellow pine $5.50. 
Lath are in very urgent request and something like a 
searcity prevails. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 2.—The shingle market is slightly 
stronger, following the decline several weeks ago. Prices 
are increasing and demand is stronger. Shipments are 
not large and dealers are in the market. Red cedar 
clears are the strongest feature. The lath trade is good 
and prices rule firm. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 2.—The shingle market, after 
dropping off 25 percent in the last month, has begun to 
react and shows a little strength. It is the opinion that, 
while it will recover some of the lost ground, as soon as 
the steady demand absorbs some of the surplus now on 
its way to this market the price will not reach the pre- 
viously high figure. Many carloads were purchased at 
the lower figures and the railroads are now busy getting 
them east to the purchasers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3.—The market for shingles is con- 
siderably stronger, the first turn for the better in a 
number of weeks having occurred during the last few 
days. Prices are up anywhere from 20 to 50 cents. The 
cause is said to be a strike of the union men on the 
Coast. Receipts of shingles have become somewhat 
larger, tho the movement may be temporary. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Shingles are quiet this week, 
but quotations remain steady. There is much interest in 
the Government plans for roofing the 700-odd buildings 
at the Ayer cantonment. While it is understood that 
no orders have yet been placed, there is a general im- 
pression that the army engineers will decide to use wood 
shingles instead of the various types of patent roofiing 
that are being urged by some interests. Besides being 
a very large order, one of the largest ever placed in this 
section of the country for a single delivery, the secur- 
ing of this business would be regarded as a tremendous 
victory for the claim that wood shingles are the best 
roofing when properly used. White cedar extras are 
quoted at $4.90 to $5 and clears at $4.50. Red cedars are 
a little easier as offerings are not so light as they were 
and the reds are now on about a par with the whites. 
Lath also are quiet and some of the manufacturers are 
not quite so stiff about their prices. The full range for 
15-inch is $5.10 to $5.25 and for 1%4-inct $4.90 to $5. These 
figures are fully $1 above last year’s quotations however. 
Much furring has been taken for Government require- 
ments and the market looks firm. For 2-inch the usual 
quotation now is $27. Offerings of clapboards are light 
and altho there is not any considerable buying the mar- 
ket holds very firm. Spruce extras sell at $54 to $56 and 
clears at $52 to $54. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 2.—Shingles sell more freely 
as the supply of cars loosens up and shipments begin to 
come thru in normal volume. Owing to the improved 
demand mills are raising prices again and the low level 
prevailing for a while has been left behind. Some large 
transit lines have been well cleaned up and the market 
outlook is better than for some time. 


Seattle, Wash., June 30.—The shingle market has stif- 
fened slightly, but is remaining rather firm. Demand 
from the retailer continues fairly strong, and it is thought 
the demand will be materially increased as the adjust- 
ment of prices is brought about. The approach of the 
Fourth of July shutdown also tends to increase the vol- 
ume of orders. While the car situation is good, there is 
not an overly plentiful supply, it being harder to obtain 
cars than a week ago. The shipment during the next few 
weeks of Government orders, which will require an im- 
mense amount of material, should be a strengthening 





factor in the shingle market. Weavers in some of the 
mills are demanding an eight-hour day at ten-hour pay, 
but as yet nothing definite has been done. 

o piace 

Tacoma, Wash., June 28.—Red cedar shingles are re- 
covering their balance and on the upgrade again. Prices 
are 20 cents higher today than a week ago on stars and 
clears both. Cars are scarcer again and prices governed 
much by the seller’s individual condition as to stock and 
ears. Practically all of the shingle mills will be down 
for from a day to two weeks for the Fourth of July as 
is the annual custom, sharply curtailing output. The 
tendency of the market is for further price advances. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Wholesale dealers and manu- 
facturers report a strong demand for all sorts of pack- 
ing lumber. Altho the general activity of all lines of 
industry before the entrance of the United States into 
the war was resulting in heavy buying of boxing and 
crating stock, the tremendous demand for all sorts of 
war supplies which has developed since is keeping box 
board and shook mills operating at full capacity to supply 
the needed quantities of packing lumber. The ordinary 
mill run of box boards, round edge, inch, including fir, 
spruce and hemlock, has recently brought $22 and $23 
and the equivalent ‘quality of shooks can be sold readily 
at $30, f.o.b. Boston. For all spruce box boards and 
shooks quotations run $2 to $3 higher. Pine box boards, 
inch, round edge, sell all the way from $26 to $30 accord- 
ing to quality. Extra fine pine shooks, 13/16-inch, are 
now worth $37 to $40. There is such a wide variance in 
the quality of New England box boards, however, and 
the care with which they have been dried and manufac- 
tured, that wholesale distributers admit it is difficult 
to state exact market quotations. All agree, tho, that 
the market is very firm and that demand was never bet- 
ter than at the present. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive’ weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ox containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











You Can Get It 


By advertising in the “Wanted and For Sale” department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results in quick time, at 
small cost. If you want a situation or an employee, lumber, 
shingles, timber or timberlands, new or second hand machinery, 
railway equipment of all kinds, or anything you may need— 

An cdvertisement in the “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment would bring you in touch with the very people who 
would be interested. 

As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes everywhere. 
Each week the eyes of the lumber world read these classified 
advertisements, and it makes no difference what you have for 
sale, you can find no better medium for reaching the lumber 
world and its associated industries than the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The “Wanted and For Sale” department attracts 
the attention of our readers each week because of the large 
number and constantly changing variety of advertisements 
published. It is of exceptional merit in bringing buyers and 
sellers together. 


Advertise in the Classified Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FOR SALE—500 MILLION FEET OF TIMBER 
Situated in the California Sugar and White Pine Belt on main 
line railroad with sawmill, box factory, logging railroad and 
logging equipment. This property is ready for immediate 
operation and only principals who will act promptly need 


ly. 
y. hi Cc. T. L. Co., 729 New Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
FOR SALE—SMALL YELOW PINE PLANT 


In Arkansas with sufficient timber for several years’ run. 

iverything complete and ready to run—planer, saw mill, log 

teams and wagons. 
Address 





“M. 127,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BEST ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Pays weekly, $25 to $35, any Accident or Sickness; $5,000. 
$7,500 Loss of Life; $2,500-$3,750 for Serious Dismember- 
ment ; $100 available if sick or hurt away from Home. Costs 
$15.00 a year. Company 24 years old; strong, able to pay. 

’ Address “G. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








OLD LEATHER FOR LUMBERMEN’S APRONS 
And hand leathers. Address ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., Wilmington, Del., Mfrs. of Belting. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for coat paces and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Lumber stenographer and office man. Mill located in Eastern 
Kentucky. State salary expected. 


Address “Pp, 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMPETENT 
Lumber yard superintendent for large Capacity southern 
hardwood plant. Good location. State experience, all forme: 
employers and salary. ' 
Address “P, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Must be energetic, sober, reliable and thoroughly familiar 
with HMA rules. State salary expected and when could re 
port for duty. 
Address 


WANTED—ONE YARD MANAGER 
In town about 1,500. State salary and references. 
Address “P, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
Familiar with invoicing and handling traffic matters; whole 
sale lumber business. Immediate position, Chicago office. 
Answer, giving references and present salary. 
Address “P, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“Pp, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
One who understands grading of hardwood and _ soft 
woods. One capable of being assistant to the manager. 
Address “Pp. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience in bookkeeping for retail lumber office. 
State age, experience and salary wanted in first letter. State 
when could begin work. 
Address “Pp, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN COMPETENT AS 
Accountant and Clerk in Line Yard General Office. 
Address “P, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LINE YARD OPERATOR 
Capable of handling semi-executive position as District Man- 
ager or Auditor. 
Address 








“P, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE MANAGER 
Man of middle west line-yard experience. 
Address “Pp. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—GENERAL CLERK IN LUMBER OFFICE 
In Upper Michigan to handle invoices, check pay rolls, figure 
inventories, etc. Ability to take dictation and typewrite is 
necessary. Permanent position. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Unless you have had several years’ experi- 
ence in lumber office do not apply. . 
Address “M. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For logging operation and saw mill. Strictly first class man. 
Apply with full particulars as to experience, reference and 
salary. General Manager, 
THE STAVE & TIMBER CORPORATION, 
71 Water Street, New York. 


WANTED—A BOOKKEEPER 
A good accountant, cost analyzer, for lumber, ties and com- 
missary, one with some stenographic experience preferred. 
Must be bonded. State in first letter salary wanted, experi- 
ence, etc. Must come at once. Mill at Laramie. Good school. 
OTTO GRAMM, Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—AT ONCE FIRST CLASS PLANING MAN 

One who can keep up One Berlin No. 94 and deliver the 
goods and keep tally of all Lumber from same. None but as 
above need apply. GEO. T. PARRISH LBR. CO., Epes, Ala. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
One familiar with stenography and billing invoices preferred. 
Must be quick and accurate. Apply, giving experience and 
references, CASCADE LUMBER CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED—FLOORING MILL FOREMAN 
Permanent position to the right party. Give age, salary 
expected and references. 
Address “LL, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—CHIEF CLERK 
In office of Company in Louisiana who are large manufac- 
turers of Yellow Pine. Must have sufficient knowledge of 
manufacture of lumber to enable him to handle correspond- 
ence with customers, as well as ability to supervise and direct 
accounting. Good mill town and healthful location. Apply 
in own handwriting stating age, if married and names of 
present and past employers. 

“LOUISIANA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Sash and Door Salesman for territory East of Chicago. In 
reply give age, married or single, experience and salary de- 
sired. Replies treated as confidential. 

Address “P, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For Northern manufacturer of Hemlock and Hardwoods. 
Territory Grand Rapids. State age, experience and salary 
wanted. 
Address 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
By reliable manufacturer and wholesaler of Pacific Coast 
lumber and shingles. Will allow liberal commission to those 
able to produce business at ,the market price. 
Address “M. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
By one of the largest Lumber and Veneer Houses in the East, 
a High Class Salesman, experienced in selling Mahogany and 
American Walnut Veneer and Lumber, making New York 
State his headquarters. Big opportunity for the right man, 
who is capable of producing results. Business established in 
this territory, Give full particulars. 
ddress “L. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





“M. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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